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Art.  I.  The  History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835,  By 
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British  power  in  India  has  grown  up  like  the  eiiehaiited 
palace  of  Aladdin.  The  great  Moguls  have  hardly  ceased  to 
rub  their  eyes  with  astonishment.  European  knowledge  has 
proved  itself  a  more  wonder-working  lamp,  than  that  of  the 
African  magician  :  inasmuch  as  truth  will  be  frequently  found 
far  more  marvellous  than  fiction  !  But  the  parallel  holds  yet 
further  between  the  fact  and  the  fable ;  for,  as  in  the  favourite 
story  alluded  to,  there  was  a  w  indow  of  the  hall  left  incomplete, 
so  in  the  case  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire,  the  fabric  never 
seems  finished.  There  is  always  a  war  to  begin  or  conclude, — 
an  enormous  robbery  to  avenge,  or  perhaps  perpetrate, — some 
province  of  diamonds  or  indigo  to  set  in  order,  or  conquer. 
Neither  directors  at  home  nor  governor-generals  abroad,  have 
been  able  to  realise  their  professions  of  moderation,  and  set 
limits  to  aggrandizement.  In  Roman  liistory,  Adrian  surren¬ 
dered  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessor ;  but  all  our  heroes  in 
llindostan  have,  as  yet,  been  Trajans.  At  what  point  will  the 
talisman  of  ambition  or  necessity  cease  to  operate  ?  The  de¬ 
scendant  of  Timour,  who  reigned  at  Delhi  in  1715,  might  have 
cast  a  supercilious  glance  on  two  intelligent  factors  from  the 
then  humble  presidency  of  Calcutta,  presenting,  as  they  did,  an 
ofiering  from  the  English  merchants  — '  one  hundred  gold 
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mohurs  ;  a  table-clock  set  with  precious  stones ;  the  liorn  of  an 
unicorn,  >ve  prcsuuic,  a  rhinoceros  ;  a  large  lump  ol  anibergi’is ; 
a  gilded  escrutoire ;  an  iinincnse  map  of  the  world ;  with  a  very 
respectful  letter  from  the  honourable  governor  to  the  emperor.’ 
How  have  the  times  changed  in  the  imperial  horoscope  !  Half 
a  century  had  barely  elapsed,  before  the  genius  of  Lord  Clive 
had  obtained  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  for  the 
East  India  Company;  by  which  their  sovereignty  was  extended 
over  116,850  square  miles  of  territory,  including  the  rich  cities 
of  Patna  and  Benares,  and  the  Deltas  of  the  Brahmapootra  and 
the  (langes.  The  Pergunnahs  and  Burdwan,  with  ^lidnapore 
and  Chittagong,  were  already  theirs ;  whilst  the  Nizam  had  to 
surrender  Masulipatam  and  the  Northern  Circars.  The 
nabob  of  Arcot  conceded  in  the  same  year  the  Jaghirc  of 
Madras;  and  from  the  terrible  Mahrattas  was  won  the  island  of 
Salsctte,  for  our  settlements  at  Bombay.  The  vizier  of  Oude. 
and  the  nijah  of  Tanjorc  contributed  to  our  establishment ; 
and  the  protnu'tcd  administration  of  AViirren  Hastings  prepared 
the  way  for  an  act  of  our  domestic  legislature,  which  was  to 
subjugate  the  Company,  with  all  its  possessions,  to  the  (!ontroiil 
of  parliamci.t  and  the  crown.  Then  followed  the  governor- 
generalships  of  the  marquisscs  Cornw  allis  and  AVclleslev — the 
dreadful  contlict  between  British  and  French  iuiluence,  the 
IVlysorean  wars,  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Tippoo  Sahib — the  early  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  AVclling- 
ton,  the  siege  of  Bhurtporc,  and  the  final  extension  of  our 
influence  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  to  Cape  Comorin. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one,  w  ho  know  s  India  w  ell,  that 
prejudice  caused  by  party  feeling  or  personal  interest,  must 
liavc  ceased  to  bias  the  mind  in  passing  judgment  upon  the 
Indian  measures  of  I^ord  Wellesley.  They  formed  the  most 
brilliant  instance  of  British  rule  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Asia,  in  one  w  ord,  confessed  her  w  eakness ;  and  that  the  sceptre, 
which  is  to  sway  orientalism,  must  come  from  a  western  island. 

The  period  when  he  entered  upon  his  charge  was  most  por¬ 
tentous.  ‘  His  comprehensive  intellect  seized  with  discrimi¬ 
nating  promptitude,  and  pursued  with  unabated  vigour,  those 
measures,  which  annihilated  the  influence  of  our  powerful 
European  rival,  subjugated  the  most  implacable,  but  not  un- 
natund  enemy  amongst  the  native  chiefs  to  the  British  powxr, 
and  brought  under  our  authority  the  princes  on  the  coast, — 

10  trcftclicrj  Viocii  so  clearly  established,  as  to  render 
forfeiture  of  their  territories  necessary.  The  impotent  head  of 
the  Maliratta  state,  bv  his  vacillating  policy,  defeated  the 
measures  which  were  calculated  to  maintain  his  supremacy,  and 
promoted  the  further  aggraudizement  of  his  powerful  feudatories. 
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These  chiefs  liad  subsisted  by  means  of  their  predatory  and  un¬ 
disciplined  bands.  Having  incorporated  French  otticers  and 
troops  amongst  their  forces,  tlicy  manifested  designs  so  hostile 
and  so  ambitious,  as  to  leave  but  the  choice  between  abject 
submission  to  their  yoke,  or  a  decided  opposition  to  its  continu¬ 
ance.  The  governor- general  w  as  too  well  aware  of  the  strength 
w  hich  unopposed  ambition  gathers,  to  expect  that  peace  w'ould 
be  secured  by  any  temporizing  concession  to  an  insatiate  thirst 
for  rulc.^  Although  hiu’assed  by  a  scries  of  occurrences  acquir¬ 
ing  force  from  the  circumstances  under  w  hich  they  arose,  he 
pursued  those  political  views  which  his  foresight  had  prescribed. 

*  He  repudiated,^  says  Mr.  Auber,  '  that  unhealthy  course  of 
pusillanimity  founded  upon  an  erroneous  application  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  declarations  against  Indian  conquests :  declarations 
made  under  circumstances  the  exact  opposite  to  what  then 
existed ;  and  w  Inch  put  forth  a  truism  practically  irnapplicable 
to  and  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire.  By  his 
measures,  that  empire  has  been  placed  upon  a  basis,  which 
short-sighted  policy,  or  positive  imbecility  can  alone  weaken  or 
remove.^  All  this  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  and  sound,  so  long 
as  we  keep  on  the  light  side  of  strict  justice,  and  avoid  doing 
evil,  that  good  may  come.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  Lord 
W^cllcsley  were  magnificent.  Down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  in  1805,  Mill  has  carried  his 
history.  At  this  point,  therefore,  our  author  takes  it  up,  with 
the  conquest  of  the  Doab  under  Lord  Lake,  and  our  appropri¬ 
ation  of  Agra,  Mathura,  and  Delhi — the  first  celebrated  for  its 
reliques  of  ^Mogul  magnificence,  the  second  for  the  superstitious 
reverence  entertained  for  it  bv  the  Hindoos  :  and  the  third 
notorious  in  every  age,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  heathen  or 
^Mohammedan  monarchs,  who  have  triumphed  over  Hindustan. 
The  following  page  is  an  interesting  one,  we  think  : — 

*  Along  with  this  imperial  city,  the  British  became  possessed  of 
the  person  and  family  of  the  representative  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of 
Timour,  the  venerable  Shah  Alem,  alike  distinguished  by  his  descent 
and  his  misfortunes.  Indebted  to  the  English,  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
for  safety  and  support,  he  had  passed  through  manhood  to  old  age, 
amidst  an  unvarying  succession  of  danger,  tumult,  treachery,  and 
disaster,  and  was  happy  to  end  his  days  in  peace  and  security,  under 
the  shelter  of  his  early  friends.  However  trifling  the  accession  to 
the  real  power  of  the  victors,  which  might  be  thought  to  accrue 
from  their  holding  in  their  hands  the  titular  sovereign  of  Hindustan, 
and  although  the  charge  was  not  unattended  by  circumstances  of 
anxiety  and  embarrassment,  yet  that  the  keeping  of  the  person  of 
Shah  Alem  was  not  devoid  of  political  value  might  be  inferred  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  prize  had  been  disputed  by  military 
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0(lv6nliir€r9  \  Rnd  by  the  whicli  chicft&ins  the  most  Isiwlcss, 

and  princea  the  most  powerful,  still  attached  to  an  order,  or  a  grant 
that  bore  the  seal  of  the  emperor,  even  though  the  document  con¬ 
ferred  but  a  nominal  title  to  the  honours  or  possessions  which  it 
purported  to  bestow.  Shah  Alem  himself  was  an  object  of  general 
sympathy,  from  the  injuries  or  indignities,  whicli  he  had  undergone 
from  his  own  rebellious  servants,  or  his  Mahratta  allies ;  and  the 
respectful  and  benevolent  treatment  which  he  experienced  from  his 
new  guardians  contrasted  favourably  with  the  conduct  pursued 
towards  him  by  their  predecessors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  change  was  most  acceptable  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Hindustan, 
and  contributed  essentially  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  and  gain 
their  allegiance.' — p.  10. 

Instead  of  analysing  the  work  before  us,  of  whicli  only  one 
volume  has  as  yet  appeared,  we  propose  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  extent  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  more  particularly  as 
affected  by  the  last  charter:  >vhieh  we  shall  follow  up  by  a 
glance  at  the  perils  and  responsibilities  connected  with  it. 

Our  direct  possessions  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  include 
about  two-thirds  of  its  superficial  territory;  these  being  so 
gtHigraphically  arranged,  as  to  secure  us,  through  military  and 
political  power,  an  effective  control  over  the  other  third.  For 
many  years  subsequent  to  our  custody  of  the  Orcat  Mogul,  a 
sort  of  deception  was  maintained,  by  governing  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  and  even  issuing  his  coin  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country’.  Hut,  in  1818,  Lord  Hastings  terminated  this 
illusion,  by  openly  proelaiming  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
government.  The  number  of  our  eastern  fellow  subjects  may 
be  stated,  in  general  terms,  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions ;  from  thirty  to  forty  of  whom  arc  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  titular  potentates, — effeminate  shadows  maintained  in 
mock  pageantry, — whose  extinction  can  be  at  no  great  distance, 
— whose  presence  however  is  liarmful,  while  it  lasts, — and  who 
arc  neither  more  nor  less  than  parallels  to  such  kings  as 
Eumenes,  Attains,  Herod,  or  Agrippa  in  Roman  history.  From 
the  Sutlej  to  the  Southern  Cape  is  nearly  nineteen*  Imndred 
miles  in  actual  distance ;  nor  can  it  be  much  less  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  Arracan.  Our  revenues  arc  22,000,000/.  sterling 
per  annum  ;  with  commercial  and  social  prospects  opening  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  will  sooner  or  later  include  something  like  para¬ 
mount  lordship,  or  at  least  influence,  over  Burmah,  Siam, 
China,  Tliibet,  and  Japan ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  oriental 
arthipt'lago,  extending  like  a  chain  of  jewels  down  to  the  insular 
continent  of  Australia !  The  exports  and  imports,  already 
enormous,  are  but  on  the  point,  or  in  the  very  preliminary  pro¬ 
cess  of  development.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  France, 
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have  all  and  each  done  their  best  suceessively  to  undermine  or 
ruin  us,  and  have  signally  failed.  A  few  feeble  factories,  just 
discernible  upon  the  map,  remain  as  vestiges  of  their  efforts ; 
nor  need  we  except  (loa  or  Java  from  the  description.  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  never  held  any  genuine  power  in  the  oriental 
world  of  enchantment.  Russia,  indeed,  has  not  wanted  the  will, 
hut  has  happily  never  yet  been  able  to  find  the  way.  Hitherto 
the  bear  has  done  little  else  than  gnash  its  teeth,  or  growl  from . 
the  seini-civilized  courts  of  Persia  and  Rcclochistan,  at  the 
triumphant  sway  of  the  British  lion.  Sciudia,  as  is  w'cll  known, 
constitutes  our  most  recent  acquisition :  and,  probably,  the 
entire  Punjaub  will  be  the  next  spoil.  Our  home  autho¬ 
rities  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves,  as  to  the  irrepressible 
tendency  of  our  Indian  empire  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  and 
augment  its  prepondertance,  in  spite  of  the  most  peremptory 
injunctions  of  forbcarjince,  and  a  scrupulous  desire  of  obedience 
to  them  abroad.  In  1813,  the  charter  was  renewed  under  the 
w  retclu^d  auspices  of  Lord  Castlereagh :  and  again  in  1833, 
under  the  nobler  ones  of  Earl  Grey.  To  this  last  measure 
attention  should  be  given  for  a  few  moments.  Principles  of 
liberalism  in  commerce  and  politics  had  not  germinated  altoge¬ 
ther  in  vain. 

Lord  Glenclg,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  clearly 
felt  that  the  same  parties  should  be  no  longer  both  sovereigns  and 
merchants.  Having  carefully  observed,  as  he  said,  ‘  the  pr.ae-' 
tical  effects  of  the  blended  system  of  trade  and  government,  the 
Company  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  released  from  com¬ 
mercial  dealings.'  He  considered  that  the  national  interests 
demanded  a  cessation  of  all  monopoly  respecting  the  China 
traffic.  With  the  profits  of  that  monopoly,  the  directors  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplementing  their  revenue :  but  it  was 
})laiu  to  his  lordship,  that  under  proper  management  the  Indian 
exchc(jucr  w^as  perfectly  competent  to  meet  every  just  demand. 
Its  annual  amount  had  already  reached  the  income  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  wliich  promises  still  further  to  increase.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  suited  to  every  kind  of  produce.  There  are  immense 
resources  still  remaining  unexplored.  The  peojde,  generally 
speaking,  are  frugiil,  patient,  laborious,  improving,  and  desirous 
of  further  advancement.  Twenty-nine  propositions  were  in 
eonscquence  submitted  to  the  East  India  Company ;  of  which 
the  first  eight  required  a  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  all  assets, 
both  commercial  and  territorial,  estimated  at  a  capital  of  twenty- 
one  millions  sterling,  with  all  their  rights  and  possessions,  in 
consideration  of  an  annuity  of  630,000/.  per  annum ;  and  a 
guarantee  fund,  which  was  first  mentioned  as  1,200,000/.,  but 
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was  afterwards  aujjnicnted  to  2,000,000/.  The  eleven  ensuing 
proposals  related  to  patronagCi  and  the  continuance  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Addiscombe ;  the  remainder  referred  to  the  free  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  Rritish  subjects  to  Ilindoostan,  and  the  enlaiged 
powers  and  pri\'ilcgcs  of  the  Hoard  of  Control.  The  directors 
were  to  administer  the  government  of  the  country,  subject  to 
those  powers,  for  twenty  years  longer :  but  their  entire  cor- 
*  respondenee  was  to  be  under  the  cognizance  of  the  minister  at 
home,  so  that,  as  w^as  justly  observed,  the  directors  are  now 
reduced,  in  genuine  importance,  to  little  else  than  a '  clumsy 
cumbrous  machinery.'  They  may  recall,  however,  a  governor- 
general,  as  we  have  recently  seen ;  whilst  a  second  exertion  of 
such  audacious  activity  would,  without  question,  involve  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  perilous  prerogative.  Queen  Victoria,  in  one 
word,  now  governs  India  as  much  as  she  does  England ;  and 
this  is  a  great  fact,  by  no  means  adequately  impressed  on  the 
public  mind.  Steam  navigation,  perhaps,  will  be  the  most 
erticacio\is  means  for  bringing  it  home  to  our  bosoms  and  con¬ 
sciences.  Hombav  is  now  distant  about  as  many  weeks  as  it 
was  months  in  times  gone  by.  The  voyage  and  journey  thither 
seem  about  to  bceome  a  holiday  trip  to  the  enterprizing 
tourists  who  are  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  a  long  vacation. 
They  rush  to  Marseilles,  embark  for  ^lalta,  glance  at  Alexandria 
and  the  needle  of  Cleopatra,  visit  Cairo  and  mount  the  pyramids, 
cross  the  desert,  call  at  Aden,  steam  through  the  far-famed 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandel,  splash  along  for  a  delicious  fortnight 
over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  insenbe  their  names  in  an  album 
at  the  caves  of  Elephanta,  literally  within  less  than  fifty  days ! 
Such  expeditions,  grow  ing  into  general  fashion,  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  our  p(*rils  and  responsibilities  w'ith  respect  to  the 
glorious  Orient.  Surely  we  arc  bound  never  to  lose  sight  of 
them. 

As  to  the  former,  we  must  remember,  that  our  empire  rests 
upon  opinion  !  Its  basis  is  no  natural  rock  of  adamant.  It  has 
shifted  these  ten  times,  so  to  speak,  since  Mahmoud  the  Gaz- 
navidc  erected  his  throne  in  that  very  city,  w  hose  gates,  within 
the  last  few  years  being  blown  open  by  petards,  elevated  a  most 
fvirtuuatc  English  general  to  his  scarcely  merited  peerage.  The 
eastern  mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions  cither  wav. 
There  has  always  been  a  surprising  sympathy  about  it  with  the 
magic  of  names,  the  charms  of  success,  the  glare  of  parade,  the 
mere^  halo  of  human  glory.  Its  characteristics  arc  generally 
childish  ones,  fantastical,  full  of  the  love  of  phantoms,  sensual 
rather  than  sentimental,  with  a  predominance  of  fear,  confident 
only  by  fits  and  starts,  with  very  little  permanent  self-reliance. 
It  w  ill  spill  blood  like  water,  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion  :  but  its 
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courage  has  no  intellectual  eonnection  with  the  associations  of 
the  past,  or  with  eiiiiobliu"  aspirations  for  the  future.  Its  reli¬ 
gion  is  superstition,  its  faith  fanaticism.  It  lias  the  smallest 
allowance  possible  of  heart  and  attection  about  it.  Orientalism, 
therefore,  presents  us  with  a  comj)ouud  of  sandy  materials.  A 
couple  of  unsuccessful  campaigns  might  undo  the  work  of  a  cem 
turv.  So  long  as  our  vast  heterogeneous  Indian  population 
shall  believe  in  our  military  invincibility,  so  long  and  no  longer 
we  are  safe.  Hut  let  us  beware  of  mutiny !  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  reckless  many  of  our  proceedings  still  arc  >nth  regard 
to  the  army.  The  Sepoys  make  admirable  troops  under  consi¬ 
derate  and  qualified  ofticers ;  yet  how  often  are  their  harmless 
prejudices  violated  through  sheer  inexperience.  One  spark  may 
ignite  a  train  destructive  to  the  most  impregnable  citadel. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  massacre  of  European  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  garrison  of  Vellore,  by  the  native  regiments  on 
djity  along  with  them,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1800.  This  fortress,  situated  about  eighty-eight  miles  west  from 
Madras,  had  been  chosen,  for  the  convenience  of  its  position, 
and  the  strength  of  its  defences,  as  a  safe  residence  for  the 
family  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  consisted  of  twelve  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Sir  John  Cradock  had  given  offence  by  his  prohi¬ 
bition  of  car- rings  on  parade,  of  coloured  marks  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  customary  cut  of  the  Sepoy  beards  and  mustachios. 
Some  new  pattern,  moreover,  had  been  devised  for  turbans, 
which  made  them  resemble  hats.  The  essential  and  main  spring 
of  the  conspiracy  was  doubtless  an  abhorrence  of  Christianity; 
but  its  occurrence  was  influenced  in  the  manner  and  season  of 
its  development,  by  incidental  and  local  excitement : — 

*  About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  tranquillity  of  repose 
was  broken  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  fire-arms:  and  the  sound  was 
speedily  repeated  in  various  directions.  The  Sipahis  (Sepoys)  had 
been  assembled  silently  in  their  quarters,  under  arms  by  their  native 
ofliccrs,  and  led  to  unexpected  assaults  upon  the  European  posts. 
The  few  English  sentinels  on  duty,  at  the  main  guards  and  powder 
magazines,  were  shot  or  bayoneted  almost  before  they  were  aware 
of  tlieir  danger,  and  the  possession  of  the  magazines  secured  to  the 
insurgents  the  sole  supply  of  ammunition.  Their  chief  body  beset  the 
European  barracks,  firing  through  the  open  doors  and  windows  volley 
after  volley,  and  repelling  every  attempt  of  its  inmates  to  sally  forth, 
by  a  murderous  discharge  of  musquetry,  and  the  fire  of  a  field-piece 
which  they  had  planted  opposite  to  the  doorway.  As  soon  as  these 
attacks  commenced,  detachments  were  stationed  to  watch  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  officers,  with  instructions  to  fire  upon  any  one  who 
should  come  forth :  and  in  pursuance  of  the  orders,  Colonai  Ilar- 
court,  as  he  descended  from  his  house,  received  a  wound,  which 
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proved  f&t&l  y  ftnd  Lieutenant-colonel  M*K.erras,  commanding  the 
2:kd.  was  shot  as  he  was  . hastening  to  the  parade.  After  the  barracks, 
were  surrounded,  parties  of  the  native  soldiers  forced  their  w'ay  into 
the  houses  of  the  Europeans,  and  put  to  death  with  unsparing  fero¬ 
city  all  whom  they  could  discover.  Thirteen  officers  were  killed, 
besides  several  conductors  of  ordnance.  In  the  barracks  eighty-two 
privates  were  murdered,  and  ninety-one  wounded.  The  mutineers 
did  not  venture  to  enter  the  building,  where  they  would  have  had  to 
encounter  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  but  contented  themselves 
with  pouring  their  fire  into  the  apartments;  in  which,  the  men,  un¬ 
able  from  want  of  ammunition  to  return  it,  screened  themselves  from 
its  efiects,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  by  the  beds  and  furniture. 
During  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  an  active  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  mutineers  and  the  palace,  and  many  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  followers  of  the  princes  were  conspicuously  active  in  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  plunder,  which  followed  the  first  success.’ — 
pp.  117— 119. 

The  above  extract,  vre  believe,  conveys  by  no  means  an  over¬ 
drawn  picture  of  a  tragedy,  which  filled  both  India  and  England 
with  alarm.  Vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  guilty  without 
delay ;  but  what  could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  disease  of 
discontent  w*as  deeply  seated?  It  would  seem  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mitted  fact,  even  at  the  present  time,  that  an  estrangement 
almost  always  grows  np  bctwccil  the  European  officers  and  the 
native  troops,  which  is  too  often  engendered  by  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  inditlcrencc  entertained  by  the  former  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  latter,  and  by  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
w  ith  the  native  languages.  The  sword  is  a  dangerous  matter  to 
handle,  upon  all  occasions.  Unless  reason,  and  knowledge, 
and  justice,  and  vigilance  secure  the  control  of  it,  conspiracy 
may  in  a  moment  turn  the  edge  of  it  against  our  ow  n  bosoms. 
It  is  our  conviction,  that  the  forces  of  India  generally  require  a 
thorough  investigation ;  that  the  native  army,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  should  be  emancipated  from  the  curse  of  professional  caste 
and  exclusiveness ;  and  that  our  whole  military  system  should 
lay  aside  every  vestige  of  unnecessary  assumption,  which  only 
serves  to  remind  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  that  they  are 
not  their  own  masters. 

Hut  if  one  of  our  dangers  be  connected  with  coercion,  there 
is  another  quite  as  perilous,  which  stands  related  to  revenue. 
From  tlie  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  those  of  Lord  Auckland, 
extravagance  every  now  and  then  was  allowed  to  run  riot.  The 
directors  have  too  often  treated  India  as  essentiallv  a  private 
estate.  :Monopoly  still  revels  in  Bengal  and  the  Deccan.  That 
of  salt  alone,  if  our  meiuoiy'  be  correct,  brings  in  a  return  of 
something  like  two  millions  sterling ;  wrung  from  .wretched 
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subjects,  as  all  such  revenues  must  be,  at  an  enormous  and 
even  incalculable  cost  of  public  waste  and  private  sutfcriii". 
Immense  evil  also  arose  from  the  financial  and  judicial  systems 
being  blended  together.  The  leading  object  of  government  first 
appears  to  have  been  the  extraction  of  the  largest  ])Ossiblc 
amount  of  money  from  a  defenceless  population.  Persons 
engaged  in  this  duty,  whether  as  fiscal  officers,  or  as  farmers 
and  contractors,  were  armed  with  plenary  powers,  both  as 
magistrates  and  judges.  A  pertinacious  appeal  from  those 
whom  they  oppressed,  might  sometimes  reach  the  cars  of  their 
superiors ;  but  in  general  such  a  resource  must  liavc  been 
unavailable,  and  the  people  in  vast  districts  were  left  to  the 
irresponsible  pleasure  of  individuals.  Ijand  forms  the  main 
source  of  the  Pritish  direct  taxation.  ^Vithout  going  into  the 
(piestion  as  to  wlicthcr,  according  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
notions,  the  sovereign  be  absolutely  proprietor  of  the  soil,  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  at  all  events, 
assumed  that  he  was  so.  Ilis  lordship  fancied  himself  a  Joseph 
in  Egypt ;  and  acted  accordingly,  with  very  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  admitted,  but  under  insufiicient  information. 
Our  author  tlius  expresses  himself,  with  caution  and  modera¬ 
tion,  in  our  humble  judgment : — 

*  The  expense  of  any  scheme  of  administration  must  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  advance  of  a  state  in  wealth  and  power.  The  more 
numerous  the  people,  the  more  extensive  the  territory,  the  more 
complicated  the  internal  and  external  relations,  the  more  costly  must 
be  the  machinery  of  the  government.  The  golden  age  has  not  yet 
come  back  ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  all  countries  must  be  placed  in 
situations  in  which  an  unusual  application  of  available  resources  is 
indispensable  for  their  safety.  It  were  most  impolitic,  therefore,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  fix  for  ever  impassable  bounds  to  the  public 
revenues,  in  ignorance  of  the  possible  extent  of  future  exigencies. 
Such  a  limit  was,  of  course,  never  in  contemplation  ;  but  it  was 
anticipated,  that  the  restriction  of  the  government  demand  upon  the 
land  would  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the 
estates  of  the  landholders  ;  that  capital  would  accumulate,  expendi¬ 
ture  increase,  and  the  people  be  placed  in  circumstances  favourable 
for  an  augmented  consumption  of  articles  both  of  necessity  and 
luxury  ;  that  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  might  then  be  introduced 
into  India;  and  that  in  the  end,  the  revenue  of  the  government 
would  augment  with  the  augmented  aflluence  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  These  anticipations  had  been  indulged  in,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  the  obstacles,  which  impeded  their  realization ; 
without  a  due  regard  for  the  manners,  the  wants,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  scarcely  prudent  to  predict,  that  these 
obstacles  will  never  be  overcome;  but  many  and  great  changes  must 
take  place,  before  they  can  be  so  far  surmounted  as  to  justify  an 
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Indian  government  in  ceasing  to  look  to  the  land  as  the  principal 
feeder  of  the  Excliequer.  It  were  an  act  of  suicidal  improvidence 
prematurely  to  divest  itself  of  so  commodious  and  productive  a  source 
of  revenue,  to  any  extent,  which  may  not  be  in  excess  of  the  fair 
claims  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  wliich  is  consistent  with  their  own  usages  and  opinions.' — pp. 
153,  451. 

\Vhat  we  feel  ourselves,  upon  the  subject,  is,  that  the  time 
must  at  length  arrive,  when  those  who  pay  this  enormous  land- 
tax  will  express  and  enforce  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
management  and  distribution  of  it.  So  long  as  the  government 
constitutes  itself  sole  landlord,  we  agree  with  our  author,  in 
another  place,  there  will  be  little  or  ho  accumulation  of  capital, 
or  creation  of  collateral  resources  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
population.  The  sovereignty  is  one  overgrown  monster  of 
appropriation,  in  whose  presence  interests  upon  a  smaller  scale 
naturally  wither  and  wane  away.  Unless,  therefore,  matters 
are  judiciously  altered,  how  will  that  improvement  in  Indian 
finances  ever  be  realized,  to  which  Lord  Glcnclg  and  others  so 
confidently  looked  forward  V  If  loans,  or  paper  issues,  or 
advances  in  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom,  arc  to  be  fallen  back 
upon,  then  will  certain  and  irretrievable  embarrassment  be  the 
ultimate  result.  The  rich  argosy  of  our  oriental  empire  will  go 
to  pieces  amidst  the  shallows  and  quicksands  of  bankruptcy,  or 
at  Iciist  monetary  misinanagemeiit.  India,  to  all  intents  and 
j)urposes,  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  our  dominions.  She  has  a 
right  to  have  her  social  burdens  so  adjusted,  as  that  their 
pressure  shall  not  prove  in  tlic  long  run  oppressive, — or  other¬ 
wise  than  nationally  advantageous.  In  all  these  respects,  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  line  of  plain  duty  will  be  found  the 
path  of  true  safety. 

A  third  peril,  which  recent  events  liavc  palpably  brought 
before  us,  is  one  we  have  already  adverted  to,  namely,  that 
tendency  to  further  aggrandizement,  udiich,  we  arc  assured,  is 
unavoidable.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is  so ;  and  yet  for  that 
very  reason,  there  is  not  the  less  danger.  Perpetual  enlarge¬ 
ment  calls  for  fresh  means  of  protection,  new  machiiierv  to 
support  and  work  the  growing  fabric  of  British  greatness,  more 
armies,  more  otiicials,  more  tribunals,  more  police ;  since  there 
must  be  more  enemies  to  guard  against,  more  restless  passions 
to  allay,  nu)rc  princes  to  pension,  and  a  lengthening  labvrinth 
of  perplexities  to  thread  our  way  through  every  year.  Nor  is 
the  genuine  Minotaur,  after  alf,  put  really  to  "death.  The 
catastrophe  in  store  for  us  abides  its  time.  What  a  Babel  of 
tongues  would  be  heard,  wore  eycry^  tribe  and  nation,  in  con- 
iicxiou  ^ith  the  three  presidencies,  to  send  a  representativ’e  of 
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its  wrongs  into  some  temple  of  truth  !  Yet  we  still  move 
forward,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Is  success  always  certain? 
Shall  we  never  make  a  false  stc]), — never  push  too  far  into 
Afghanistan,  or  central  Asia?  Will  the  Shah  of  Persia  always 
wait  iq)on  our  will?  Is  Russia  never  to  meet  us  face  to  face, 
somewhere  beyond,  or  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus,  saying,  in 
her  hoarse  Sclavonian,  ‘  Hitherto  thou  hast  come, — but  thou 
shalt  no  further  go!^  The  very  idea  of  such  an  encounter 
summons  before  the  imagination  a  fourth  peril, — and  that  is, 
foreii^n  rivalry.  Divine  Providence  has  hitherto  conducted  ns 
from  one  almost  unparalleled  triumph  to  another.  Clive  Inm- 
self  would  be  amazed,  could  he  but  now  discern  the  golden 
harvest,  which  has  sprung  up,  since  he  gathered  his  laurels  at 
Plassey.  But  envy  has  grown  gigantic,  also.  Maritime  com¬ 
petitors  are  longing  for  the  struggle  whieh  is  to  shew  whether 
some  fortunate  conjunction  between  the  Tricolor  of  France, 
the  Twenty-seven  stars  of  America,  and  the  Faglcs  of  ^luscovy, 
mav  not  achieve  the  humiliation  of  the  Union  Jack, — and  with 
that  the  disruption  of  our  colossal  colonial  empire  !  We  are  no 
alarmists ;  yet  convinced  arc  we,  that  in  the  present  age,  the 
keys  of  the  gorgeous  cast  will  rest  with  those  hands  that  may 
be  permitted  to  wield  the  trident  of  the  ocean.  Hindustan  is 
to  modern  Europe,  at  least  in  the  nineteenth  century,  what 
Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  territories  were  to  the  great 
commereial  republics  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  Under  God, 
we  must  trust  in  our  wooden  walls,  and  in  the  righteousness  of 
a  good  cause ;  w  hieh  last  may  afford  us  a  fair  opportunity  for 
venturing  a  few'  brief  rcllcctions  upon  our  responsibilities.  We 
shall  touch  upon  them  in  relation  to  the  Ih’esidcncies, — our 
Tributaries, — the  administration  of  Justice, — the  Police, — the 
snp])rcssion  of  what  is  called  Thuggee  and  Dacoity, — Infanti¬ 
cide, —  Heathenism  and  its  abominations,  —  Christianity, — 
Manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce, — and  general  External 

Policy. 

* 

1.  The  presidencies, — We  arc  bound  to  make  these  effective 
centres  of  civilization  and  good  government.  Let  the  great 
Pra'torian  Prefect  ride  abroad,  if  he  please,  upon  his  white 
elephant,  with  his  how  dah,  his  paeons,  find  his  body-guard.  Let 
that  degree  of  pomp  and  circumstance  exist,  which  falls  in  so 
suitably  w  ith  the  corrupt  taste  of  orientals  :  yet  beyond  these 
limits,  strict  economy  ought  to  prevail.  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  should  not  be  mere  nests,  in  which  British  officials  lay 
golden  eggs  for  themselves  and  their  families  :  not  preposterous 
schools  for  forming  habits  of  parade  and  extravagance  :  not  luxur¬ 
ious  capitals,  w  here  nominal  Christians  are  to  compete  with  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Moslem,  as  to  who  shall  be  the  most  idle,  the  most  profli- 
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gate,  or  the  most  absurd.  From  these  three  points  should 
social,  intellectual  and  religious  illumination,  irradiate  all  o\er 
the  Peninsrda.  Let  the  natives  there  witness,  with  their  own 
eves,  the  real  secret  of  our  strength  j  and  let  them  there  see, 
that  India  is  governed  for  the  sake  and  welfare  of  India;  and 
not  to  he  a  (Jolconda,  a  Peru,  or  a  Mexico,  to  Lngland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  Hindustan,  as  is  well  known,  is  remarkable 
for  its  crowded  cities ;  so  dillercnt  from  the  barren  leviathan  of 
the  Russian  empire,  which  only  possesses  some  half  dozen 
places,  with  a  population  above  fifty  thousand.  In  these,  there 
is  silently  growing  up  a  multitude  of  half-castes,  the  children  of 
European  and  Asiatic  parents,  who  may  prove  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations  a  sort  of  middle  class,  pregnant  with 
the  elements  of  change.  That  this  change  may  take  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  improvement,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Let  the  colleges 
and  seminaries  gradually  rise  for  their  instruction.  Let  the 
d  jors  of  ofticc  be  opened  to  them,  as  w  ell  as  the  natives,  in  no 
niggardly  mcjisure.  Caste  is  in  the  cast  what  class  is  in  the 
west.  Let  the  foundations  of  the  former  be  sapped  by  every 
sound  and  beneficial  system,  which  may  propose  for  its  object 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  all.  Monopoly  constitutes  the 
political  Juggernaut  of  India,  which  has  hitherto  driven  its 
cruel  ear  over  the  necks  of  prostrate  millions.  We  arc  bound 
to  withdraw  from  it  all  extraneous  support:  and  may  the  day 
be  at  no  great  distance,  w  hen  its  worshippers  sluxll  lay  hands 
upon  this,  as  well  as  all  other  idols,  and  cast  its  detestable  frag¬ 
ments  to  the  moles  and  the  bats.  Female  education,  jilso,  can 
be  best  supported  by  an  organisation,  resting  for  its  maiii 
machinery  upon  the  pillars  of  the  three  presidencies.  The 
emigration  thither,  and  settlement  there  of  pious,  able,  English 
ladies,  may  be  the  ha])py  means  of  shedding  the  dew  s  of  heaven 
upon  sultry  wildernesses  of  misery,  destined,  tlirough  the  be¬ 
nediction  of  providence,  to  blossom  into  a  spiritual  paradise 
of  human  affection  and  intelligence. 

2.  Our  tributaries, — These,  together  with  our  allies,  as  some 
of  the  native  powers  arc  still  termed,  comprise  the  Vizarate  of 
Oude,  the  Nizamiit  of  Hyderabad,  the  Rajahrate  of  Bcrah,  and 
various  other  •  principalities  —  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
eountrv.  Nothing  can  be  worse  ihan  those  sham  potentates. 
1  heir  influences  fester  in  the  midst  of  our  own  possessions,  just 
as  those  of  the  Indians  did,  and  still  do,  amongst  the  United 
States  of  America ;  or  as  gipsy  tow'iis  and  villages  would 
amongst  ourselves,  were  their  forces  and  cflects  sufheient.  At 
each  nati\c  coui’t,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  there 
IS  a  British  resident,  w  ho  has  thecontroul  of  all  public  measures; 
since  powerful  troops  are  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  every 
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officer  and  soldier  of  which  receives  his  rank  and  pay,  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  Company,  hut  at  the  expense  of  the  mock 
sovereign.  The  deputy  thus  circumstanced  must  be  for  ever 

distracted  between  the  calls  of  duty  and  delicacy.  He  must 

•  * 

conciliate  the  rich  Pageant  in  purple  and  line  linen,  and  main¬ 
tain  English  interests  at  the  same  time.  The  former,  being  a 
mere  titular  prince,  without  the  shadow  of  independence, — and 
compelled  to  pay  nearly  annual  subsidies  for  the  honour  of 
llritish  protection, — naturally  enough  lives  in  a  castle  of  indo¬ 
lence,  intent  upon  amassing  treasure  from  his  wretched  subjects. 
These  last  groan  under  the  most  bitter  bondage, — not  the  less 
so,  as  being  utterly  hopeless.  Should  oppression  rouse  them 
to  insurrection,  as  occurs  not  unfrcquciitly,  the  resident  draws 
the  sword,  and  puts  them  down.  jMeanwhile,  government,  as  to 
all  beneficial  purposes,  remains  in  abeyance.  The  ruler  with¬ 
draws  himself  into  his  harem — a  prey  to  eunuchs  and  women, 
— respected  and  feared  by  none,  except  his  own  brothers  or 
relations,  who  may  be  hanged  or  decapitated  by  his  orders, 
at  any  moment.  Discontent  stalks  through  the  land,  llcvengc, 
assassination,  lust,  and  cruelty,  reign  and  revel.  Such  states 
degenerate  into  moral  cancers,  upon  an  enormous  scale.  Fiscal 
exaction  ruins  agriculture,  and  annihilates  commerce.  Then 
succeed  famine,  plagues,  and  consequent  depopulation.  From 
surrounding  sovereignties,  better  managed,  the  desperate  and 
lawless,  whose  moans  of  existence  are  robbery  and  violence, 
resort,  as  matters  of  course,  to  these  dens  and  deserts  of 
anarchy.  We  are  bound  to  lav  aside  the  mask  of  modcr- 
ation,  in  these  cases,  witli  the  least  i)ossiblc  delay.  We  call 
ourselves  lords  of  lliiidustan,  and  yet  want  to  hold  fast  the 
credit  of  being  very  unambitious  into  the  bargain.  More  than 
forty  millions  have  a  right  to  demand  from  us  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace  and  order.  Let  a  colossal  ])ension  list  in¬ 
demnify  existing  royal  families;  and  let  the  Company  govern 
Hyderabad  or  Berah,  as  they  do  Bombay  or  Travancore.  Jt  is  well 
understood  that  sucli  will  one  day  be  the  ultimate  result ;  and 
why,  let  us  ask,  through  hypocritical  assumptions  of  disinterested  ¬ 
ness,  should  the. farce  of  governing  in  the  names  of  others  be 
turned  into  a  protracted  tragedy  ?  We  admit  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  guilty  princes :  why  not  recognize  them  with  regard 
to  the  tribes  of  an  innocent  people? 

.3.  Administration  of  justice, — Under  this  head  we  have  fallen 
hitherto  into  grievous  errors.  In  some  parts  of  India  there 
used  to  prevail  a  kind  of  arbitrative  courts,  whidi  proved 
generally  sufficient  for  the  small  amount  of  litigation  happily 
prevalent  in  earlier  times.  But  upon  the  establishment  of 

j  regular  judicatures,  after  our  European  fashion,  which  was 
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effected  far  too  indiscriminately  and  suddenly,  every  one  who 
had,  or  who  fancied  he  had,  a  wrong  to  redress,  resorted  to  the 
new  tribunals,  in  such  multitudes,  that  they  well  nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  the  judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  court  compre¬ 
hended  an  extent  of  territory  and  population  out  of  all  pro- 
j)ortion.  In  Ikngal  there  was  about  one  Zilla  bench  of  sages 
to  a  million  of  souls  !  The  Zilla  Is  R  district^  somctiiDOs  iiCRilv 
half  as  larj^e  as  Scotland.  The  animal  expense  of  the  judicial 
department,  in  onr  leading  presidency,  was  caic  date  \  luoi  d 
Cornwallis  at  about  ,£^306,(XX)  j  whilst  in  1809-10,  it  had 
incrcjuscd  to  .€800,000!  In  1813  the  cost  per  annum  for  the 
three  presidencies  amounted  to  €1,572,192  :  yet  the  causes  in 
arrear  for  Bengal  alone  were  81,000  for  1819,  and  140,000 
for  1829!  There  arc  three  hundred  judicial  functionaries 
of  all  grades  to  about  80,0(X),000  of  population.  Economy 
has  forced  upon  the  authorities  a  very  general  employ¬ 
ment  of  natives  in  this  department,  who  arc  paid  by  fees, 
and  have  no  salaries,  or,  at  least,  none  in  the  provincial  courts ; 
but  the  English  judges  enjoy  enormous  stipends,  being,  more¬ 
over,  through  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  very  much  under  the  secret  management  of  interpreters 
and  secretaries  notorious  for  their  corruption  and  profligacy. 
In  administering  criminal  justice,  evils  of  a  still  more  pernicious 
tendency  have  originated  in  the  assignment  of  magisterial 
duties  to  the  municipal  or  district  tribunals.  ^  If  a  judge  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  to  the  civil  suits  in  arrear,  the  business  of  the 
magistrate  was  necessarily  interrupted,  and  an  interval  might 
intervene  between  the  apprehension  of  a  prisoner  and  his  com¬ 
mitment,  which  sometimes  subjected  the  innocent  to  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  detained  for  an  indefinite  period 
a  person  in  confinement,  against  whom  no  charge  could  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  same  remedy,  applicalilc  to  civil  causes,  was 
here  also  obvious ;  and  the  separation  of  incompatible  duties 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  effective  discharge.^  llow 
is  it,  amidst  perplexities  so  multifarious,  that  the  wise  men  of 
(lotham,  whose  gloomy  yet  substantial  palace  is  still  standing  in 
Leadcnhall  street,  never  could  hit  upon  an  expedient  so  simple 
as  lowering  their  scale  of  salaries,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
their  judges?  At  thirty  years  of  age  these  functionaries  are 
usually  promoted  to  their  respective  benches ;  where  each  serves, 
upon  an  average,  about  five  years  jis  a  district  judge,  at  €3, ()()() 
per  annum ;  five  years  more  as  a  provincial  judge  of  appeal,  at 
.€4,8(K)  per  annum  ;  and  five  years  more  as  one  of  the  principal 
appellate  court,  at  €(),(XX)  per  annum  !  His  retiring  pension 
is  €1,000  a  year  for  life,  in  addition  to  the  fortune  which,  with 
ordinary  prudcucc,  he  must  have  accumulated.  Without  add- 
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ing  a  sixpence  to  the  present  outlay,  \\o  should  say  that  the 
number  of  judges  in  Hindustan  might  be  much  more  than 
doubled,  if  not  nearly  tripled.  Their  lordships  by  courtesy  arc 
under-worked  and  over-paid.  AVithout  running  into  any  ex¬ 
tremes  about  the  matter,  we  would  aim  at  the  realization  of  a 
just  medium.  Furthermore,  we  arc  under  honest  and  down¬ 
right  obligations  to  throw  open  all  civil  olliccs  to  every  British 
subject,  whether  native  or  European,  that  should  qualify  himself 
for  them  by  adequate  knowledge,  experience,  or  integrity  ; 
leaving  the  nomiiiatiou  to  the  local  government  of  India, — the 
only  party  that  can  be  presumed  a  competent  arbitrator  as  to 
the  capacity  of  candidates.  Englishmen,  or  their  descendants, 
the  half-castes,  or  genuine  natives,  might  then  be  found  to  fill 
situations  in  abundance  at  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  even  one 
tenth,  of  the  emoluments  which  are  at  present  given :  as,  for 
iustaiicc,  the  British  district  judge  and  magistrate  now  receives 
.t3,0()()  a  year,  whilst  a  native  in  the  same  post  is  contented 
with  dJdOO  !  This  contrast  we  borrow  from  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
turn.  Sir  Henry  .Strachey  declared,  in  evidence,  that  such  a 
rate  of  reward  jis  last  mentioned,  (piitc  satisfied  its  recipients ; 
adding,  also,  that  if  properly  treated,  they  would  soon  prove 
themselves  fit  for  any  civil  function  whatsoever.  In  other 
words,  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  Let  the  balances  of 
all  adjudicature  be  placed  in  the  best  hands  that  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  without  looking  at  caste  or  class,  or  aught  else  than 
cilicieucy  and  good  character.  Let  an  improved  code  be  intro¬ 
duced  gradually,  so  as  to  identify  itself  with  j)opular  usages, 
and  commend  itself  to  universal  regard.  Let  the  legal  staff  be 
then  strengthened,  both  in  numbers  and  native  talent.  AVc 
shall  soon  ccjisc  to  hear  of  causes  in  arrear,  to  the  amount  of  thou  ¬ 
sands  and  myriads,  positively  choking  up  the  channels  of  justice. 

1.  Police. — In  having  undertaken  the  government  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people,  collected  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
we  are  certainly  responsible  for  ])rotecting  the  lives  and  proj)er- 
tics  of  our  subjects.  Yet  few  things  can  well  be  worse  through¬ 
out  the  laud,  than  the  palpable  ineflicieucy  of  our  means  for 
maintaining  common  order.  Lord  Miuto  Could  make  a  minute 
to  the  following  effect,  under  date  of  the  10th  of  November, 
1810:  SV  monstrous  and  disorganized  state  of  society  has  ex¬ 
isted  under  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  British  authorities,  and 
almost  at  the  very  scat  of  that  govei  nment  to  which  the  country 
might  justly  look  for  safety  and  protection.  The  mischief  will 
not  wait  for  a  slow  remedy;  the  people  are  perishing  idmost  in 
our  sight.  The  delay  of  every  week  is  a  doom  of  slaughter  and 
torture  against  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  very  populous 
eountries.’  We  appeal  with  confidence  to  travellers,  mission- 
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arics,  nicrcliunts,  and  military  men,  uhetlior  there  do  not  still  I 

exist  the  most  serious  grounds  for  com|)hunt  with  regard  to  the  I 

absence  of  a  suitable  eoustahuhu’v  ;  and  this,  not  in  one  section  S 
or  district  only,  but  gencndly, — fnnn  the  lloogley  to  the  Indus,  '| 
and  southwards,  down  to  the  very  point  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  3 

The  British  sutler  less  by  far  than  the  natives,  troui  such  neglect,  | 

for  obvious  reasons.  J 

5.  Thuggee  and  Dacoity, — AVe  shall  see  these  assertions  fur-  % 
ther  illustrated  by  what  our  author  adduces  in  this  volume  re-  i 
lative  to  the  various  classes  of  robbers  who,  under  the  designa-  | 
tions  of  Thugs,  Dakoits,  Choars,  Kuzzaks,  and  Budhukes,  infest  'V 
the  entire  countr}*.  The  first  and  the  last  would  appear  to  be  :l 
identical,  being  sets  of  villains  distinguished  by  their  practice  ot  ^ 
strangling  unsuspecting  travellers  with  whom  they  may  contrive  | 

to  fall  in  upon  a  journey  ;  they  are  sometimes  formed  into  secret  f 

societies,  not  dissimilar  from  some  of  those  in  tlie  middle  ages : 
and  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  utterly  f 
extirpated  them.  The  Kuzzaks  are  mounted  robbers,  who 
singly  beset  the  highroads,  or,  being  collected  into  parties,  ^ 
attack  and  plunder  entire  villages  :  in  other  words,  they  are 
I'urpins,  or  Robin  Hoods,  or  Rob  Roys,  as  occasion  may  re-  ^ 

(piire.  The  Hakoits  and  Choars  arc  more  like  the  early  com-  ; 

panions  of  Gil  Bias,  thieves  who  naturally  and  constitutionally  | 

assemble  in  gangs,  and  who  usually  limit  their  depredations  to  | 

the  houses  or  persons  of  those  reputed  to  possess  valuables  cr  f 

money  in  coneeided  hoards.  These  were  once  the  most  formid-  | 

able,  being  thoroughly  organized  under  Sirdars,  or  leaders ;  ^ 

they  commonly  meet  for  their  lawless  procedures  undercover  of  j 

the  night ;  being,  by  day,  to  all  appearance,  among  the  most  ] 

peaceable  and  quiet  members  of  the  community.  Their  grand  ! 

characteristic,  >thercver  they  subsist,  still  continues  to  be  that  1 

of  Han  : — ‘  An  adder  in  the  path.’  They  have  watchwords  and  1 

secret  signals.  Companies,  variously  armed  with  swords,  clubs,  a 

j)ikes,  and  matchlocks,  will  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  Jj 

coming  together  nobody  knows  liow,  and  gathered  from  no  one 
knows  where,  in  numbers  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  The  spot  will 
he  some  tope  or  grove  adjacent  to  the  desired  spoil.  The  fol-  9 
lowing  is  a  midnight  picture  of  what  these  worthies  were  some  ® 
thirty  years  ago,  as  also  of  what  they  too  often  arc  now’ : —  g 

A\  hen  collected,  their  marauding  excursion  was  usually  pro-  J 

luded  by  a  religious  ceremony,— the  worship  of  the  goddess  Durgu,  || 

——the  patroness  ol  thieves,  typified  by  a  w'aier-pot,  or  a  few  blades  9 

of  gra^.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  a  Brahmin  of  degraded  I 

condition  and  dissolute  life.  Having  propitiated  the  goddess  by  the  I 

promise  of  a  portion  ol  their  spoil,  they  marched,  with  lighted  I 

torches,  and  little  attempt  at  concealment,  bevond  disguising  their  9 
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faces  by  pigment,  or  covering  them  with  masks,  to  the  object  of 
their  expedition,  usually  the  dwelling  of  some  shopkeeper,  or  money¬ 
changer,  in  which  it  was  expected  to  discover  treasure.  Occasionally 
the  motive  of  the  attack  was  vengeance;  and  information  given  by 
the  householder,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  against  some  member 
of  the  gang,  brought  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  whole  fraternity. 
Upon  entering  the  village,  it  was  customary  to  tire  a  gun,  us  a  signal 
to  the  inhabitants  to  keep  within  their  dwellings  :  the  house  against 
which  the  operation  was  designed,  was  then  surrounded  ;  and  whilst 
some  of  the  gang  forced  an  entrance,  others  remained  as  a  guard 
without.  Unless  exasperated  by  resistance,  or  stimulated  by  re¬ 
venge,  the  Dakoits  did  not  commonly  proceed  to  murder;*  but  they 
perpetrated  atrocious  cruelties  upon  such  persons  as  refused  to  give 
them,  or  were  unable  to  give  them,  information  regarding  property, 
which  they  suspected  of  having  been  concealed:  burning  them  with 
liglited  torches  or  blazing  straw,  or  wrapping  cloth  or  tlax  steeped  in 
oil  around  their  limbs  and  setting  it  on  tire;  or  inflicting  various 
tortures  which  caused  immediate  or  speedy  death.  The  object  being 
accomplished,  and  the  booty  secured,  the  gang  retired  before  day¬ 
light,  and  the  guilty  individuals  resumed  their  daily  occupations.’ — 
p.  3DS. 


In  Bcngjil  nlonc,  six  hundred  and  ninety  sneh  atrocities  dis¬ 
graced  a  single  year.  The  police  rarely  interferes,  until  the 
mischief  is  perpetrated,  ^ferror  suppresses,  for  the  most  jiart, 
all  tangible  and  eonclnsive  evidence.  The  /ilia  judge  may  he  a 
hundred  miles  otf.  Our  constables  arc  about  from  twenty  to 
fifty  for  each  district.  \Ve  have  broken  up  by  our  modern  inno¬ 
vations  the  ancient  institutions  to  which  the  natives  were  snper- 
stitiouslv  attached :  when  the  /emiudars  were  accountable  for 
all  acts  of  violence  and  disorder.  Throughont  many  sections  of 
the  country,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  matters  are  far  better  than 

they  were:  whilst  still  so  utterly  defective  is  our  entire  system 

»  •>  » 

of  internal  protection,  that  native  governments  have  of  late  been 
known  to  reproach  us  for  our  supiueness.  Why  not  introduce 
retrenchment  into  onr  overgrown  salaries,  and  thus  secure  com¬ 
petent  funds  to  cover  India  with  an  elfective  constabulary  ?  We 
otherwise  fail  in  our  duty ;  and  must  he  considered  responsible 
for  the  conseipiences. 

().  Infanticide, — Here  again,  we  were  cajoling  all  the  world, 


•  As  this  was  passing  from  our  lu'n,  the  ‘  Kvening  Mail’  of  the  day  was 
laid  before  us  for  'I  hursday,  (Ith  of  March.  Our  glance  fell  upon  the  ensu¬ 
ing  paragraph  among  the  deaths  ;  viz. — *  barbarously  murdered,  by  a  band 
of  hired  l)acoits,  at  his  house,  Fureedabad,  Juanpore,  on  the  night  of  the 
l.'ith  of  last  December,  Mr.  James  Harwise,  indigo  planter,  formerly  of 
Margate,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  years  a  resident  of  Juanpore.  They 
seem  to  liave  gone  to  the  house  with  the  matured  design  of  murder.  After 
cuttiuff  up  die  bodtjy  they  left,  without  touching  a  single  article.’ — Again  we 
enquire,  ‘  Where  is  our  Indian  police?* 
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more  thftii  a  gcucrAtioii  thut  \\e  liAcl  extiii{xuisliccl  a  prAc- 
ticc  known  still  to  be  horribly  prevalent  in  India.  Take  as  an 
oxAinplc,  the  principality  of  Cutcli,  asw’ell  as  its  ncij^libouiliood, 
w  here  the  Shareja  ilaipnts  were  and  are  notorious  for  the  murder 
of  their  female  offspring.  Girls  were  almost  invariably  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  born.  '  Preferring  the  death  of  a  daughter  to 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  an  inferior  race,  and  looking  upon 
most  races  as  inferior,  precluded  by  custom  froni  marrying  her 
to  a  husband  of  her  own  tribe,  the  Sharejas  believed  it  to  be 
more  humane  to  nip  the  flower  in  the  bud,  than  to  aw  ait  the  risk 
of  being  blighted  in  maturcr  growth.’  The  Bombay  govern¬ 
ment,  horrifled  at  this  unnatural  practice,  employed  Colonel 
Walker  to  suppress,  either  by  persuasion  or  other  means,  a 
crime  said  to  be  as  incompatible  with  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  as 
the  laws  of  humanitv.  The  British  officer  did  his  best,  and 
thought  he  had  succeeded.  An  engagement  was  signed  by  all 
the  principal  chiefs,  for  themselves  and  their  fraternities,  to  rc- 
nonnee  the  usage  of  murdering  their  female  children,  and  even 
expel  from  their  caste  any  person  who  should  continue  to  practise 
it.  Penalties,  moreover,  were  to  be  inflicted,  such  as  a  Christian 
administration  might  impose.  All  looked  wxll,  and  we  ventured 
to  announce  that  infanticide  had  ceased  in  Guzerat.  Ten  years 
afterwards, it  w  as  ascertained  that  there  w  ere  but  sixty-three  Sha- 
n\ja  females  alive  in  all  Kattiw  ar,  born  subsequently  to  the  pledge 
obtained  and  relied  upon  by  the  Bombay  presidency  !  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  probable  that  satanic  customs,  and  illusions  cherished 
from  an  early  period,  should  all  at  once  disappear.  But  we  should 
have  been  less  loud  in  self-gratulation,  and  more  active  in  the 
enforcement  of  police  regulations.  Unfortunately,  even  the  fear 
of  punishment  exercises  but  little  controul,  w  here  the  detection 
of  an  offence  committed  in  the  depths  of  domestic  oriental 
privacy,  demands  so  much  decision  blended  w  ith  delicacy,  as  to 
be  often  utterly  impracticable.  We  must  educate  the  "female 
mind,  awaken  the  voice  of  nature,  enlist  the  affections  of  the 
sterner  sex,  undermine  the  influence  of  sanguinary  superstition, 
elevate  the  standards  of  morality,  disperse  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  and 
achieve  the  religious  revolution  of  India,  which  we  are  bound  to 
do  in. due  season,  before  the  real  victory  will  have  been  gained, 
for  wliich  the  church  on  earth  is  w’aiting.  Still,  are  we  perform¬ 
ing  what  lies  in  our  power,  as  to  all  these  respects  ? 

/ .  Iffothenism  and  its  Abominations, — The  pall  of  pagan  idol¬ 
atry  still  envelopes  that  magnificent  territory,  which  has  been 
the  en\y  of  the  world  in  every  age.  Sutteeism,  if  not  peiffectly 
extirpated,  has  been  so  far  checked,  as  to  shew’,  what  may  be 
achieved  by  the  efforts  even  of  a  single  enlightened  governor- 
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general.  We  arc  responsible  for  a  frightful  anioimt  of  sin  and  suf- 
1‘ering,  which  need  never  have  occurred,  had  England  only  remem¬ 
bered  her  obligations,  and  not  (juaked  with  fear  before  a  board 
of  directors,  assuring  her,  from  year  to  year,  that  British  dominion 
in  India  would  go  out  in  darkness,  if  the  funeral  piles  for  widows 
had  their  flames  extinguished.  Public  opinion  grievously  wants 
rousing  on  these,  and  analogous  topics.  Bishop  Wilson  trans¬ 
mits  such  glowing  accounts  to  Salisbury-squarc,  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  gets  dazzled  with  ideas,  that  the  millcnium  must  be  close 
at  hand ;  until  closer  inspection  and  investigation  inform  us, 
that  his  lordship  gloats  over  his  rising  cathedral  at  Calcutta, 
which  is  to  be  the  beacon  of  Christianity  for  llindostan.  Alas  ! 
the  treasure  expended  upon  an  edifice,  destined  to  pass,  perhaps, 
some  day  into  other  hands,  might  have  settled  one  hundred 
.additional  missionaries,  or  even  more,  where  now  the  reign  of 
cruel  superstition  remains  undisturbed.  No  mistake  could  have 
been  grc.ater  than  erecting  a  church  establishment  in  the  East. 
It  drew’  immediate  attention,  from  reflecting  natives,  to  precisely 
those  subjects  which  had  better  have  lain  hidden  for  some  time 
longer ;  namely,  the  blots  and  infirmities  of  Christendom.  The 
religion  of  the  gospel,  from  that  moment,  seemed  to  lose  its 
grand  characteristics  of  love  and  unity ;  it  being  evident,  that 
one  sect  exalted  itself  above  all  the  others,  decking  itself  out 
with  secular  rank,  and  w’orldly  wealth,  and  borrowed  plumage. 
If  permitted  to  remain  unmodified,  there  will  grow  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Canges,  precisely  that  state  of  affairs,  which  we  are 
now  witnessing  and  bewailing  at  home.  Bishops  College  will 
l)eeomc  a  minute  Oxford, — the  prelacy  of  Calcutta  will  be  a 
Lambeth,  overlooking  Garden  Reach  .and  the  waters  of  the 
Iloogley, — a  lukewarm  clergy  will  preach  that,  which  is  ^neither 
hot  nor  cold,’ — and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  will  be 
built  up  by  other  missionaries  than  Anglican  priests  and  deacons. 
Ilc.athenism  gains  largely,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  by  the  church 
and  st.ate  alliance. 

8.  Christianity, — We  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  India,  or 
.at  least  we  ought  to  do  so,  for  demonstrating  to  her  by  a  moral 
and  religious  process,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  will  constitute  her 
true  grandeur  and  glory.  We  must  prove  to  her  by  example, 
and  influence,  and  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  that 
the  light  of  life  alone  can  permanently  illuminate  her  darkness. 
Idolatry,  with  all  its  abominations,  must  be  unveiled,  as  an 
enormous  mystery  of  iniquity,  destroying  souls,  generating 
misery,  enslaving  the  mind,  enfeebling  the  faculties,  opposing 
every  element  of  human  happiness,  blighting  prosperity,  .and  en¬ 
countering  ever}’  advance  of  civilization  witli  more  than  raort.al 
abhorrence,  ('hristianitv,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  left  to 
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t&kc  its  own  course,  unfettered  and  unencumbered.  Protection, 
which  is  bad  enough  in  politics,  becomes  an  impertinence  in 
spiritual  matters.  It  is  holding  up  a  caudle  to  the  sun.  T.he 
field,  however,  that  is  to  be  shone  upon  and  fertilized,  is  so  wide 
and  vast,  that  there  is  no  room  to  ridicule,  even  what  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  inconceivably  ridiculous.  Let  the  truth  of 
God  be  but  set  up  in  its  simplicity,  purity,  and  sincerity ;  and 
there  ueed  be  no  fear  for  the  consequences. 

9.  Manufactures y  Trade,  and  Commerce.— These  are  rapidly 
augmenting,  and  will  do  so  yet  further,  in  proportion  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  rulers.  Free-trade  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  order  of  the  day ;  notwithstanding  occasional  checks  to  its 
progress,  which  circumstances  soon  sliow^  to  be  merely  tempo¬ 
rary  ones.  Bengal  and  Madras  must  surrender  their  opium, 
salt,  and  tobjicco  monopolies.  Reformation  is  needed  with 
regard  to  export,  import,  towm,  and  transit  duties.  Some  of 
these  are  levied  on  different  principles,  and  at  varying  rates  of 
charge.  Payment  under  one  government  docs  not  always 
exempt  the  merchant  from  paying  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
time,  if  his  goods  arc  conveyed  from  the  territor}^  of  one  presi¬ 
dency  to  tliat  of  another.  It  is  to  be  trusted,  also,  that  one 
coinage  for  the  whole  of  India  will  be  adopted.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  confusion  that  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
circulating  medium,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  currency 
is  foreign  in  a  British  empire.  Each  presidency  has  its  own 
coin,  and  that  of  Bengal  not  less  than  two.  Three  out  of  these 
four  coinages  have  not  only  distinct  impressions,  but  pass  for 
different  values.  What  is  money,  in  some  parts  of  India,  is 
mere  bullion  in  others,  and  must  be  put  into  the  melting-pot. 
Such  anomalies  most  seriously  harass  and  impede  mercantile 
transactions.  Manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  arc,  one  and 
all,  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  them.  AVc  hear  of  all 
sorts  of  rupees ;  while  the  mints  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  have 
cost  .i^lO(),(XX) !  M^hy  should  we  not  strike  the  currency  at^ 
home,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  silver  rupees  at  two  shillings 
each,  so  that  our  shillings  and  sixpences  should  correspond  to 
the  halves  and  quarters  ?  AVe  repeat,  that  our  responsibility 
extends  to  these  details,  in  which  the  monetary  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  arc  concerned.  Our 
equalization  of  the  East  and  M  cst  Indian  sugar  duties  has 
done  much  for  commerce :  only  let  us  not  repose  upon  our  oars, 
but  rather  push  forward  in  a  similarly  liberal  spirit. 

10.  General  external  Policy. — Attention  to  this  may  be 
termed  the  last,  yet  not  the  least  of  our  responsibilities.  We 
acted  nobly  in  our  recent  treaty  with  China,  by  casting  our 
overwhelming  influence  into  the  decision,  that  Great  Britain 
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abjured  exclusiveness.  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr  seems  to  liavc  felt 
liiinself  an  ambassador  for  the  universal  world.  In  the  verdict 
of  future  history,  our  tenure  of  oriental  power  will  be  con¬ 
demned  or  approved,  as  wc  nsc  it  for  our  selfish  purposes,  or  as 
wc  administer  it  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  nations.  We 
liavc  at  present  scarcely  a  cloud  in  our  eastern  firmament, 
which  to  superficial  observers  can  be  described  as  any  visible 
cause  for  alarm ;  limiting  this  observation  to  the  courts  of 
Ncpaul,  Ava,  and  Pekin.  Our  author  truly  says,  the  British 
government  ^  has  put  put  forth  its  energies,  with  a  might  which 
makes  resistance  to  it  hopeless,  and  has  elevated  it  to  an  emi¬ 
nence,  from  which  it  directs  without  dispute  the  destinies  of 
Asia.^  1 1  is  volume  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  labours  of  the 
immortal  Mill.  The  mantle  of  that  philosophical  historian  has 
fallen  upon  a  congenial  mind,  llis  style  is  lucid  and  convinc¬ 
ing, — free  from  all  meretricious  ornament, — yet  by  no  means 
deficient  in  ])ower.  The  present  volume  contains  only  a  single 
book,  divided  into  eight  chapters.  Wc  need  scarcely  add,  that 
wc  ditlcr  from  him  in  many  respects,  and  transcribe  only  to 
protest  against  it, — such  a  passage  as  that  towards  the  termina¬ 
tion,  in  the  vear  1813: — 

'  ‘  The  advocates  for  the  authorized  extension  of  missionary  efforts, 

although  they  might  claim  the  merit  of  disinterestedness,  were  little 
entitled  to  credit  lor  candour  or  discretion.  Placing  implicit  and 
undiscriminating  reliance  upon  exaggerated  and  erroneous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  tlie  condition  and  character  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
population  of  India,  they  disregarded  the  danger  of  precipitately 
attempting  their  reform ;  and  overlooked  the  possible  peril,  that 
where  a  state  withholds  its  protection  from  the  national  faith,  the 
people  may  exorcise  the  right,  as  they  have  the  power,  of  protecting 
it  for  themselves.’ — p.  57 U. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  enervating  effects  of  an  intel- 
Icctnal  error  even  upon  the  strongest  faculties.  The  idea  of 
j>rotccting  religion  at  all  seems  at  once  to  overcloud  the  mind 
that  entertains  it,  however  clear  it  mav  be  under  other  circum- 
stances.  The  names  of  those  great  men  who  struggled  success¬ 
fully  for  that  which  the  historian  deprecates,  are  enrolled  in  the 
Book  of  Life  above:  whilst  even  in  these  sublunary  scenes  the 
fame  of  a  Clive,  or  the  lustre  of  a  Mornington,  is  destined  to 
])ass  away  and  perish.  Nor  can  wc  conclude,  without  generally 
denouncing  as  Christian  Review  ers,  that  degree  of  criminal  cool- 
iiiess,  with  which,  even  too  many  religious  persons  render 
Miomagc  to  military  glciry  !  Our  policy  in  Hindostan  must  after 
»all  be  described  as,  what  St.  Augustine  would  have  honestly 
if  called  it, — a  Splendidum  Peccatum  !  Its  details  involve  so  much 
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violciice,  bloodshed,  rapacity,  despotism,  and  iiijusticc,— that 
the  eloquence  of  Burke  himself  has  failed  m  recording  an 
adequate  reprobation.  May  (jod  forgive  our  guilty  country, 
and  direct  the  thoughts  of  our  present  and  future  rulers  to 
make  whatever  atonement  may  lie  in  their  power,  for  outrages, 
which  have  rarely  been  surpassed  iu  the  annals  of  a  fallen  world. 


Art.  II.  The  Institutions  oj  Popular  Education.  An  Essay  :  to  which 
the  Manchester  Prize  w-as  adjudged.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Winter 
Hamilton,  L.E.D.,  D.D.  London;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
Jackson  and  Walford.  1845. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  been  honoured  with  the  premium  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  promised  by  an  unknown  ‘  Churchman  of 
Manchester’ to  the  writer  of  ^ the  most  valuable  Essay  on  the 
best  method  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Education  to  the 
people  of  England,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.’  By  writing  for  this  prize,  he  has  continued 
to  give  his  sanction  to  the  prize  essay  system ;  and .  his  opinion 
has  such  wxight  wdtli  us  as  to  prevent,  for  a  time  at  least,  our 
saying  what  we  should  otherwise  have  deemed  it  right  to  say. 
The  thought,  however,  will  not  be  repressed,  that  whatever 
benefits  the  system  has  occasioned,  its  power  to  benefit  is  ebb¬ 
ing  nvpidly.  The  honour  conferred  on  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  really  not  very  great.  The  invitation  issued 
from  Manchester  failed  to  elicit  more  than  fourteen  essa3’^s. 
The  honour  of  the  successful  competitor  is,  then,  merely  this; 
that  thirteen  essayists,  we  know  not  who,  have  each  produced  a 
work  inferior  to  his ;  an  honour  that  Dr.  Hamilton  will  not  rate 
very  highly.  Yet  the  proposed  subject  was  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  its  proposal  than  any  other,  similarly  introduced,  has 
been ;  and  we  know  of  no  subject  likely  to  be  so  distinguished, 
on  which  it  would  be  more  easy  to  produce  a  volume  that  would 
be  generally  deemed  respectable.  We  suppose,  then,  that  the 
public,  like  ourselves,  are  beginning  to  feel  wear"  of  the  system. 
And  we  the  rather  think  this,  from  observing  that  the  sale  of  a 
new  prize  essay,  however  popular  its  subject  may  be,  and  how¬ 
ever  renowned  its  writer,  has  lately  been  much  less  than  it  was 
wont  to  be.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Hamilton  w'ell  deserves  his 
liundrcd  guinciw  as  compensation  for  pccuniiuy  loss,  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  his  work  as  a  prize  essay,  rather  than  as  a 
pcrtectiv"  independent  volume.  The  common  history  of  all 
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bounties  upon  produce  is,  to  be  first  applauded  as  a  blessiu*?, 
then  decried  and  rcliiupiislied  as  a  curse. 

Ibit  our  conj'ratulatiou  of  the  author  is  modified  by  another 
and  a  much  graver  cousidcratiou.  AVe  arc  not  sure  that  his 
book,  good  as  it  is,  is  so  good  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
prepared  it  for  examination  before  no  other  tribunal  than  the 
public ;  and  we  attribute  the  supjioscd  inferiority,  not  to  the 
author,  but  to  the  system.  AVe  woidd  be  very  cautious  in  stating 
what,  from  its  nature,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof.  We  allow, 
then,  that  if  there  be  no  counteracting  causes,  emulation  will 
produce  upon  any  competing  essayist  its  usual  etfeets.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  essayist  writing  on  some  subjeets,  may  be  free 
from  the  action  of  such  counteracting  causes.  lie  may  enjoy  per¬ 
fect  freedom,  too,  on  some  parts  of  the  subject ;  on  the  other 
parts  of  which  he  may  feel  this  action  the  most  sensibly.  Hut 
we  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  force  of  emulation  must 
necessarily  be  thwarted  whenever  the  proposed  subject  is  already 
one  of  j)ublic  discussion,  not  to  say  disputation,  and  the  oj)i- 
nions  of  the  adjudicators,  if  not  unknown,  arc  yet  matters  for 
probable  conjecture.  Dr.  Hamilton  would  be  among  the  last  men 
to  yield  to  tlic  influences  now  indicated.  We  believe  that,  alive 
to  their  action,  he  would  intentionally  resist  them.  And  yet  we 
feel,  and  ciinnot  but  feel,  when  reading  many  parts  of  his  book, 
that  the  writer  composed  them  in  restraint.  The  book  is  not 
to  us  the  cft’usion  of  a  mind  in  unattempted  liberty  and  con¬ 
scious  case. 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  any  latent  insinuation  is 
directed  in  the  above  remarks  against  the  three  adjudicators ; 
or  that  we  suppose  Dr.  Hamilton  to  have  had  a  doulit  of  their 
adecpiacy  to  their  task.  In  assigning  the  premium  to  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  (piite  certain  that  two  of 
them,  at  least,  Mr.  J\arrar  and  Mr.  Kelly,  must  have  been 
.])rompted  by  a  conviction  of  its  general  merits  and  its  sugges¬ 
tive  power,  rather  than  by  its  exhibition  of  those  thoughts  on 
some  controverted  points  which  they  have  been  known  to  ex¬ 
press  ])ublicly,  or  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  entertain. 
^Vc  have  not  seen  one  of  the  rejected  essays,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  conjecture  whether  the  judgment  pronounced  would  have 
been  our  own.  Dut  this  we  confidently  and  cheerfully  main¬ 
tain  ;  that  the  adjudicators,  in  declaring  Dr.  Hamilton’s  essay  to 
be  the  '  most  valuable,’  could  have  been  actuated  by  none  but 
the  most  worthy  motives.  The  eridence  of  this  is  the  contrast 
between  sentiments  which  they  have  been  known  to  express,  or 
which  arc  almost  without  exception  held  by  men  in  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  those  which  arc  distinctly  and  earnestly  advocated  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Had  not  Dr.  Hamilton  been  assured  of 
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their  deciding  according  to  the  comprehensive  principles  vhich 
cvidentlv  regulated  their  decision,  they  would  not  have  been 

troubled  to  peruse  a  work  of  his. 

AVc  propose,  instead  of  laying  before  our  readers  a  dis¬ 
sertation  of  our  own,  to  subjeet  this  essay  to  a  stiict  ic\iew. 
And  we  engage  in  tlic  task  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  we  know 
that  bv  none  will  our  remarks  be  received  with  more  candour, 
than  by  Dr.  Hamilton  himself.  AVe  should  not  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  dedication  of  this  book 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  had  his  "  personal  kindnesses"  to  the  author 
occasioned  it.  Hut  as  the  dedication  is  made  to  his  lordship, 

'  solely  on  the  grounds  of  his  high  character  and  patriotism,"  we 
arc  constrained  to  express  a  doubt  whether  '  ecery  augury  of 
his  opening  career  has  been  fulfilled."  He  has  disappointed  our 
hopes  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  his  early  associates ;  but 
even  Lord  Vitzwilliam  seems  to  us  to  sympathize  with  his  order 
so  as  to  degrade  the  people,  and  to  care  for  the  preservation  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  few,  more  than  for  the  extension  to 
the  community  of  rights  denied  and  advantages  withheld. 

After  a  brief  ‘  advertisement,"  explanatory  of  the  title  given 
to  the  essay,  and  introductory  to  the  documents  relating  to  the 
premium,  the  general  plan  of  the  work  is  exhibited;  a  most 
appropriate  passage  quoted  from  Plato,  as  a  motto,  together 
with  another,  less  felicitous,  from  the  late  Samuel  AVhitbread, 
and  the  first  chapter,  containing  '  Preliminary  Thoughts  on 
certain  portions  of  our  Population,"  is  then  at  once  offered  to 
our  notice.  The  most  important  of  these  ‘  Thoughts"  are — that 
increase  of  population  is  a  blessing;  that  all  men  have  equal 
right  to  sustenance ;  that  this  right  implies,  how  ever,  liability 
to  labour;  that  common  phrases  betray  us  into  forgetfulness  of 
man’s  individnality  ;  that  communities  often  present  peculiar 
phenomena  to  the  statistic  ])hilosopher ;  that  the  population  of 
(Ireat  Hritain  is  at  present  in  a  very  critical  state;  and  that  the 
removal  at  the  same  time  of  all  restrictions  upon  trade  in  corn, 
and  all  special  iiroteetions  to  labour,  is  consequently  demanded. 
The  chiqiter  concludes  with  a  table,  showing  the  centesimal 
proportions  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  various 
ages,  aecording  to  the  census  of  1811.  The  chapter  is  pervaded 
with  a  spirit  of  strong,  healthy,  and  virtuous  humanity.  Its 
tone  is  Kngdish,  yet  cosmopolitic ;  patriotic,  but  not  exchisive ; 
natural,  while  Christian.  Speaking  of  the  enlargement  of  the 

human  family  as  in  itself  a  blessing,  according  to  the  sacred 
volume, — 

‘God,’  says  our  author,  ‘made  the  earth  to  be  inhabited.  ‘  He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  ^?//the  hice 
of  the  earth.  Is  the  parent  described  ?  ‘  As  arrow's  are  in  the  hand 
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of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.*  Is  the  might  of  Thebes,  with  its 
hundred  gates,  proclaimed?  It  is  *  populous  No.’  Guarding  with 
holy  jealousy  and  fearful  judgment  every  violation  of  purity,  conse¬ 
crating  marriage  as  ‘  ihe  true  source  of  human  offspring,’  no  man 
can  be  an  intruder  in  the  world.  His  birth  gives  right  of  place  and 
provision  in  it.  Parental  sin  may,  in  the  opinion  of  society,  throw  a 
shame  around  him.  It  may  be  the  wisdom  of  society  to  treat  him 
diflerently  from  the  home-born  child.  But  what  if  no  inheritance 
greet  him  ?  ^Vhat,  if  yearning  and  high  anticipation  have  not  hailed 
him  ?  The  genial  fount  of  maternal  nourishment  was  not  denied  the 
babe  ;  and  the  joyless  mother,  in  the  sense  of  its  undeserved  wrong, 
has  sometimes  entwined  it  in  only  a  fonder  embrace.  We  need  not 
fret  ourselves  with  fears  of  too  many  guests  for  the  banquet  of  nature. 
The  prolilicness  of  our  kind  has  its  own  limits,  and  wants  not  our 
checks.  He,  who  bids  the  poorest,  has  spread  the  board.  He 
has  established  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  viands. 
There  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  Want  may  exist  in  the  desti¬ 
tution  of  the  means  by  which  a  share  of  that  provision  can  only  be 
obtained.  That  is  not  the  inquiry.  Is  there  necessity  for  that  pri¬ 
vation  ?  Except  in  the  arid  or  frozen  waste,  there  is  not  local  dearth ; 
even  their  rigours  may  be  overcome.  Cultivation  finds  new  powers 
in  the  most  unyielding  soil ;  ocean  has  scarcely  been  skimmed  for  its 

wealth . Let  us  welcome  all  who  emerge  among  us  into  life, 

let  us  confess  their  equal  title  with  our  own,  not  daring  to  speak  of 
anterior  possession,  not  grudging  one  against  another,  nor  charging 
(lod  foolishly  with  a  disparity  which  it  is  most  profane  to  suppose. 
Justly  and  benevolently  let  us  think  of  any  imaginable  addition  of 
man  as  a  hapj)y  consummation  ;  as  calling  upon  us  for  a  more  active 
and  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  philantliropy.  O !  precious 
is  the  life  of  man.  Well  may  we  hail  him  who  now  has  begun  to 
live  for  ever  !  .  .  How  should  we  honour  all  men  !  How  unworthy 
is  every  contemptuous  expression  towards  any  on  our  tongues !  Is 
he  to  be  despised  ?  Is  ‘  he  a  vessel  in  which  is  no  pleasure  ?’  .  .  . 
Each  man  is  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  None  may  be  in- 
ditferent  nor  displeasing  to  us.  We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  The 
most  distressed  is  most  proximately  our  neighbour.  We  are  debtors 
to  all.  We  owe  love  one  to  another.  The  Christian  charity  courses 
each  drop  of  our  common  blood  through  all  the  windings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  identifies  all  its  great  principles  with  universal 
man.  And  at  least  our  native  country  makes  a  noble  investment, 
though  not  more  than  just,  for  the  needy.  It  has  no  Apotheta;,  like 
Sparta,  for  the  deformed  infant ;  it  provides,  unlike  the  ancient 
Massagetai,  no  living  grave  for  age.’ — pp.  3 — G. 

Wc  feel,  and  wc  believe,  with  Dr.  Ilainilioii,  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  our  kind.  It  is  a  blessing;  and  the  man  who  hates 
it,  or  does  aught  tending  to  prevent  it,  shows  the  spirit  of  a 
murderer,  and  strives  to  limit  his  Creator's  honours.  If  there 
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be  an  outlaw  from  the  universe,  it  is  he.  It  follo>vs,  that  the 
earth,  considered  as  a  unit,  is  the  property  of  the  human  race, 
considered  as  a  family  ^  and  that  no  man  is  authorized  to  be¬ 
lieve  himself  endowed  with  a  natural  right  of  sustenance  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  man.  We  adopt  all  that  can 
be  said  to  this  clfcct ;  ‘aiid’we  glory  in  it.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  our  author  employs  the  principles  he  so  strenuously  asserts, 
either  for  the  great  object  of  his  Essay,  or  for  any  other.  As¬ 
serted,  as  they  commonly  arc,  by  those  who  plead  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  according  to  act  of  parliament,  they  should 
not  have  been  asserted  by  an  advocate  on  the  opposite  side,  with¬ 
out  care  to  vindicate  them  from  perversion.  They  form  one  of 
the  favourite  themes  of  demagogues  desirous  of  general  and  un¬ 
intelligent  discontent.  They  are  the  staple  materials  of  all  who 
labour  for  a  revolutionary  agrarian  law.  The  upholders  of  '  poor 
laws  *  and  of  ‘  national  education,^  generally  think  them  among 
their  strongholds;  and  there  are  those  who  maintain  them 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  that  they  may  cxcil:  a  moral  power 
over  the  actual  and  expectant  holders  of  property,  humanizing 
•  their  social  feelings  towards  men  less  favoured  than  themselves, 
and  thus  preventing  the  abuses  to  which  the  recognition  and 
the  defence  of  the  ac(piircd  rights  of  property  are  liable.  AVc 
place  ourselves  in  the  last  class;  but  whether  Dr.  Hamilton 
w  ould  choose  to  join  us,  rather  than  those  who  speak  of  natural 
right  as  the  foundation  of  ‘poor  law's,^  we  arc  not  quite  sure.  He 
is  opposed  to  national  education,  at  •  least  to  every  form  of  it 
proposed  for  adoption  in  this  countrj" ;  and  he  himself  proposes 
none  superior.  But  he  earnestly  supports  ‘  poor  law  s,^  and,  as  avc 
think,  upon  the  ground  of  all  lucn^s  natural  right  to  sustenance. 
The  reference  to  them  in  the  foregoing  extract  is  one  only  of 
many. 

We  arc  constrained  to  conclude,  from  the  whole  of  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  subject,  that,  while  tracing  the  poor  man’s  actual 
right  to  sustenance  proximatcly  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  con¬ 
siders  this  hnv  as  declaring  and  enforcing  the  natural  right. 
AVe  differ  from  him  as  to  the  alleged  fact,  believing  the  legal 
right  to  have  been  conferred  in  lieu  of  the  natural  right  of  beg- 
ging,  of  which  the  poor  man  was  deprived  because  mendicity 
was  found  the  occasion  of  social  nuisances  and  theft.  AVliile 
not  allowed  to  practice  mendicity— at  all  events,  while  his  labour 
is  fettered  and  his  bread  is  taxed— we  think,  too,  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  legal  rigid  to  ample  support.  But  to  build  this  right 
\q)on  his  natural  right  to  sustenance,  or  to  confound  the  two, 
apiKars  to  us  the  very  way  to  put  a  ‘  bounty  upon  idleness,’  and 
thus  to  ‘  paui)cnsc  the  feeling  of  the  humbler  class.’  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  our  author  has  thus  treated  these  two  distinct 
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rij;hts ;  but  if  he  1ms  not,  we  do  not  see  why  he  1ms  mentioned  the 
natural  right  at  all.  lie  states  it,  not  in  appeal  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  wealthier,  hut  in  close  connexion  with  his  iin- 
qiudified  and  indiscriminating  eulogy  of  a  poor  law  system.  It 
is  possible  that  he  iuay  be  prepared  to  avow  and  to  defend  the 
sentiments  we  think  embodied  in  his  words.  In  this  case,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  anticipate  criticism,  if  making  any 
reference  at  all  to  the  subject ;  and  in  these  '  Preliminary 
Thoughts,’  to  contribute  something  towards  the  settlement  of 
the  many  diflicult  questions  relating  to  the  connexion  between 
natural  and  secondary  rights.  He  should  have  said,  either 
rather  less  upon  the  matter,  or  mueh  more.  No  one  knows 
better  than  himself  what  an  important  place  it  holds  in  political 
economy ;  and  how  much  of  the  common  people’s  irritability  in 
regard  to  actual  laws,  might  be  allayed  by  just  notions  of  the 
reasons  for  obedience. 

The  second  chapter  is,  '  On  the  Poor  as  a  Class and,  its 
object,  though  not  distinctly  announced,  appears  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  them  in  such  a  light  as  shall  prevent  schemes  of 
national  education,  or  education  of  any  kind,  expressive  of  the 
humiliating  pity  of  patronizing  superiority,  or  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  self-respect,  liberty  of  thought,  or  independence 
of  feeling  and  action.  The  chapter  is  worthy  of  its  object.  It 
docs  not  contain,  perhaps,  the  finest  writing  in  the  book,  but  it 
furnishes  many  a  delightful  glimpse  of  our  autlior’s  characteristic 
excellencies,  and,  which  lie  will  look  upon  as  higher  praise, — it 
cannot  be  read  by  any  man  without  the  consciousness  of  strength¬ 
ening  respect  for  the  class  of  whom  it  treats.  To  much  of  the 
picturesque  grouping  and  to  the  more  brilliant  colours  we  object, 
on  many  and  grave  accounts ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  point  out 
a  fault,  either  in  Dr.  Hamilton’s  thoughts  or  his  style,  without, 
at  tlic  same  time,  bringing  some  of  liis  rich  and  refreshing  forms 
of  genuine  sentiment  within  our  readers’  range,  we  shall  not, 
assuredly,  be  restrained  by  any  sympathetic  concern  for  him, 
from  remarking  most  freely  on  what  we  think  a  serious  error. 
Al’ter  many  just  and  well-arranged  observations  on  the  '  inevita¬ 
ble  existence  of  the  class  which  we  call  the  poorer  order,’  and  a 
few,  not  quite  so  luminous  or  well  put,  on  the  poor  man’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  labour  as  his  all,  there  follows  a  description  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor,  tlicir  mutual  feelings,  their  domestic  virtues, 
tlicir  freedom  from  envy,  their  independence,  their  patience,  their 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  their  peculiar  claims  for  lionoura- 
blc  repird,  their  social  importance,  and  their  immortality,  which 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  is  the  chief  object  of 
our  foregoing  allusions,  both  Laudatory  and  rcprehcnsivc.  We 
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must  fjuotc  much  less  than  we  wish  ^  but  the  following  passages 
niav  be  regarded  as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole  description  : 

t  \Yc  tliiiik  of  this  class  with  grateful  pride.  And,  were  they  more 
closely  studied  they  would  win  our  admiration !  Then  should  we 
see  tlie  kindness  w'ith  which  they  help  one  another  under  every  ill. 
rhen  should  we  observe  the  hourly  submission  with  which  they  bear 
unimaginable  sufferings  and  privations.  1  hen  should  we  discover  their 
indomitable  industry  and  endurance.  Ihen  would  there  be  revealed 
to  us,  not  all  the  comfort  which  we  can  vividly  fancy,  but  the  struggle 
against  a  squalor  which  no  fancy  can  conceive.  Then  would  there 
be  revealed  to  us,  not  ail  the  order  which  we  might  fondly  desire,  but 
a  restraint  of  lawlessness,  the  temptation  to  which,  only  poverty  can 
understand.  The  house-side  woodbine,  and  the  window-plant,  de-  ^ 
dare  the  simple  taste  of  elegance.  The  better  suit  of  apparel  indi¬ 
cates  a  sense  of  station,  and  the  duty  of  appearance.  When  parental 
authority  cannot  be  exercised,  how  cheerfully  is  it  committed  to  more 
competent  direction  !  If  the  children  be  for  a  time  placed  under  the 
government  of  those  w’ho  seek  their  welfare,  how  docile  do  they  com¬ 
monly  approve  themselves !  Though  their  manner  be  distant  and 
reserved,  how  soon  does  a  true  charity  warm  it  into  confidence  and 

gratitude ! . The  sympathy  of  the  poor  with  each  other, 

their  availing  kindness,  their  true-hearted  tenderness,  towards  all  wdio 
are  more  needy  and  sorrowful  than  themselves,  form  their  charactei  - 
istic  trait,  as  well  as  impress  upon  them  a  high  nobility!  .  .  Shall 

poverty  share  its  crust  and  divide  its  pallet  ?  Shall  it  gather  the 
children  of  famine,  the  benighted  and  belated  stranger,  the  tempest- 
driven  wanderer,  around  its  crumbs  and  embers?  Shall  it  attend  on 
sickness?  Shall  it  give  alms  to  the  blind  and  decrepit?  Shall 
it  pour  its  balm  on  the  heart  of  helpless  age  ?  These  are  not 
its  excitements,  they  are  its  traditionary  usages,  its  holy  super¬ 
stitions,  its  very  laws.  And  shall'  we  despise  those  wdio  thus  bear 
one  another’s  burdens  ?  who,  weeping  themselves,  still  weep  for 
them  who  weep  ?  Where  else  is  this  exalted  philanthropy  ?  .  .  . 

W  e  may  especially  applaud  the  commonalty  for  their  domestic  vir¬ 
tues.  1  he  prejudice,  we  know,  is  against  this  exemplification, 
(icneral  charges  are  alleged  of  unthriftiness  and  dissipation.  The 
fact,  however,  demonstrates  itself.  The  cottage  is  furnished,  a  weekly 
rent  is  paid,  food  is  provided,  clothing  is  obtained,  medical  attend¬ 
ance  is  requited.  The  credit,  if  allowed  at  all,  is  short . 

It  is  easy  to  complain  that  the  poor  labourer  has  funded  nothing  for 
the  period  of  scarcity  and  age.  He  never  could  be  but  on  the 

\erge  of  want . Accusation  of  such  a  kind  betrays 

and  destroys  itself.  The  absence  of  envy  characterizes  in  a  singular 
manner,  our  poorer  fellow-countrymen.  It  'can  only  astonish  us, 
that  the}  acquiesce  in  arrangements  of  society  which  do  not  seem  to 
meditate  their  good.  .  ,  ,  Our  poor  delight  in  eminence  of 

^orth  and  goodness.  Ihey  murmur  not  at  the  establishment  of 
claims  which  they  could  never  share.  They  do  reverence  to  the 
monuments  on  which  they  know  their  name  never  can  be  engraved. 
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en(ire  life'‘  ‘lif  Scuh/l‘°on’et'rr  "n 

load  pulienily  and  cheerfully  And  it  ^  •’cur  their 

any  class  of  society  he  so  strictlX  !,  *  "'r?  «  '‘«">c 

urpnse.  It  is  the  lie  to  gene  .d  pre  u dice 

try,  their  love  and  pride  of  chihCr  ^  “1’°"  "‘cir  indns- 

otjng  alter  home,  their  truth  thed/^^  conjugal  fidelity,  their 

their  keen  anguish  of  bereavement  ft  '  "^’'come  of  hosiiiialitv 

confiding  and  grateful  susceptibiUtv '  ln'.y’TH *"  the!; 

tues,  virtues  Iraiismitted  throiiefi  uffo’s  an  I  ^  '*'*  vii- 

>n  their  stale ;  and  the  conclusion  cal, '''''cr- 
rnorajs  of  no  class  have  been  more  riOdlv  0  that  the 

sustained,  more  characteristically  imlicated'-O, 

» here  is  ill  these  4-  i  PP' 

fill  truth.  As  niucli  liidco d  ;,0  Of  ‘’digl.t- 

■Kliled  witi,  otp.al  fainiass,  iii’lioOllO  of'tr"'  ff  “ 

the  poor,  as  the  author  lias  tvritten  in  I  "'l^’llcctual  state  of 
says,  that  their  ‘  iiitellectu  il  .,..0  •  fi<"iour  of  the  moral.  He 

o.rn0Mly  'lovolol.e.l,  .l.oug,! 

teims  whieh  reiiiiud  us  of  his  risin,»  hi-r'r  fV‘‘  ‘^""‘•'tiou  iu 

r««au  philosojihy  were'mor  dll  h  f  ^ 

'hicli  tliey  despised.’  Of  tliis  -illcrf,!  '  1”  the  people 

develojimeut  to  moral,  we  sh  ill"  n.T  ^  "'fcriority  of  intellectual 
-t  believe  iu  it;  o.trO^mWctt'lu  i  uf  f  '’r'“  <'« 

poor  arc  m  a  much  better  conditio,,  thf  '0  •  '?  ‘''c 

ami  accurate  account  of  their  mor-d  !t  "f  A  full 

•Ics.dcratum.  We  think  that  l)r  iVS  "  •  f?*-*^*** 

tent  to  meet  the  demand  ;  we  arc’thm  n“  **  ''‘^'“'‘^t-ly  compc- 
present  effort  is  a  failure  lllf  m 

sadness  and  melaucholv  for  1""  "s  «ith 

Imt  it  ha,s  lowered  our  hopes  of  •  impressious, 

fiom  which  our  imprcs.siius  h-i‘ve  bn  '  “V  ‘*'c  evils 

stuuuchcst  friends  of  the  poT  I  f  'Vhen  the 

second,— so  wrongly  as  we  thbTi  0  of  them  is  our  author 

smle  not  to  feel  somewhat  of  sickciiimf f  f  **’’ '*  *'*  ""Pos- 

to  Its  aiiiciidiueiit.  Whiln  vo  ocs|)oii(]ciicv  iu  resnort 

ctlly  closed  the  hook  and  ‘'V^'''‘«P‘oc.  we 

results  of  our  own  ohservationf '^Wo'  statements  with  the 

neighbourhood  of  si.xty  thous-ind  n  acquainted  with  a 

connected  with  factories.  Th;^^f  P"""’  >‘«lf  of  whom  arc 

ol  our  study.  We  haf  ha^l  ,nm  *^‘0  only  objects 

ourselves  of  the  condition  i  "PPorttmities  to  inform 

Soncral,  as  wdl  as'of^trof  "^“‘^J^'-cashire  art" 
the  kingdom.  P'or  the  last  fif/n  ^  ffiers  m  different  parts  of 
o  .servers,  and  thonghtfnl  stmlcnTs  rf^ti’  olosc 
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ciples  of  Ferrand  ;  nor  are  we  iutciuliiig  to  furnish  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  hints  for  him  to  work  up  into  oilumny.  But  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton's  account  of  the  moral  condition  ot  the  poor,  seems  the 
account  of  a  vcrv  diliercnt  world  Irom  that  w’hich  we  ha\e  seen, 
or  supposed  ouiWdvcs  to  sec.  Yet  the  poor  of  liccds  are  not 
generally  rated  as  of  very  much  superior  morals  to  the  poor  in 
general  j  nor  arc  tlio  sixty  thousand  within  a  small  ladius  fiom 
our  (]uondam  domicile,  ot  proverbially  interior.  T.hc  ad\aiitagcs 
possessed  by  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  ot  them,  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
urban  population,  had  long, indeed,  been  special  and  notorious; 
and  we  arc  not  aware  that  they  had  been  remarkably  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Nor  are  our  opinions  peculiar  to  ourselves.  They  are  en¬ 
tertained  by  all  the  best  (pialiticd  judges  with  whom  we  have 
conferred ;  and  we  think  we  have  consulted  all  within  our  reach 
whom  Dr.  Hamilton  would  have  wished  to  be  consulted.  \et 
the  discrepance  between  his  eonelusions  and  ours  is  so  marked, 
as  necessarily  to  indicate, — the  data  being  substantially  the 
same, — as  marked  a  ditlerencc  in  the  qualifications  of  the  judges. 
And  what  is  thus  indicated,  wc  believe  to  be  the  case ;  at  all 
events,  it  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  discordant  results  seve- 
rally  reached.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  poet,  and  his  prose  even  is 
poetic;  wc,  as  in  duty  bound,  eschew  all  poetry.  He  is  an 
orator ;  apostrophe  and  hortation  arc  his  delight ;  this  very  essay 
should  rather  be  called  an  oration  :  but  for  us  to  practise  decla¬ 
mation  would  be  to  desecrate  both  the  function  atfected  and 


our  own.  He  is  impassioned,  raptured,  vivid;  whereas  no 
Ficleetic  reviewer  ever  sheds  a  tear,  knows  the  meaning  of  such  a 
word  as  *  thrill,’  or  looks  at  things  through  any  medium  save 
the  white  and  perfect  one  of  nature.  Dr.  Hamilton,  too,  is  no 
less  powerful  as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe.  Advocacy  is  his  clement. 
Adopt  which  side  he  may  of  any  subject,  he  will  gain  the  suf- 
i rages  of  all  but  recluses  and  reviewers.  ^Vc  would  guarantee 
his  producing  any  present  general  efi'eet  he  might  desire.  No 


one  can  make  an  unsightly  object  look  more  interesting.  Pope’s 
‘  Alley’  done  by  liim  in  Spenserian  style  and  stanza,  would  sup¬ 
ply  all  Fnglish  artists  of  tlic  picturesque  in  low  life,  with  subjects 
for  a  twelvemonth.  And  having  for  his  jircsent  object  to  interest 
the  teelings  ol  the  wealthy  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  to  keep  the 
powertul  trom  tyrannizing  over  the  iiowerless,  he  has  availed 
himself,  Mithout  due  consideration,  of  the  means  commonly 
found  most  promptly,  we  do  not  say  permanently,  elVeetive  of  such 
ends.  \  irtue  to  virtuous  minds — and  especially  virtue  in  adver- 
much  more  tiiscinating  than  vice ;  and  to  oppress 
tlie  ^irt nous  seems  so  much  more  shocking  than  to  oppress 
t  ic  >icious  (it,  indeed,  the  same  measures  would  not,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  be  termed  repression  when  directed  to  the  vicious. 
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'«•  llie  virtuous),  tl.ut  a  lua.. 
I  f‘^''>l'»'r:iiu(>ut,  liko  our  author,  is  in  dau^rr  wliilo 

p  eadn.fr  lor  the  ohjeets  of  his  solicitude,  of  heautifviu them 

?^e  s  i  t  T"''  "  bohluess  to'o,,- 

>Mss  It.  Ihe  Leum  Leiiapi.e,  or  the  l*a«uees,  of  Cooper  are 

not  reeo-u.zahle  wheu  ,.res<mted  ou  the  paj^mt  of  those  wl'o 

misled  In  us  represeiitafious,  have  striven  to  eujov  a  huntiu- 

oasou  m  their  midst.  Less  dis^ustiiif^,  iudee.l,  ti  ‘the  .tmises" 

.<m<rh  otteii  sulheiei.tly  tryiiif;  to  them,  but  far  more  appallhm 

o  the  moral  .seutuueuts,  would  he,  we  are  persuaded,  the  eom 

last  hetaeeii  the  realities  which  a  wcll-edueated  and  morallv- 

uhiied  phi  aiithropist,  iiidiieed  by  our  author’s  description  io 

have  he  -larc  of  metrop.ditaii  vices  for  the  retired  shades  !,f 

mauiitacturiiifj  poverty,— virtue’s  chosen  dwelliufj-place  Mliromdi 

aps  am  K»'iieratioiis’,_would  here  eiieoiiuter,  "iiid  the  elcmu 

wliiel‘*'r  ‘  »'"!  liouoiirablv  sustained  ’ 

)  1.  d.  he  had  been  instrneted  to  expect.  We  slionhl  not  fe'.’l 

jnstihtd  in  lue.sentiiif;  the  eoiinter-descripfion  which  our  im 

prcssioiis  would  supply  :  it  would  have,  if  intro!bu4l  ii,  this" 

toniuAioii,  the  aspect  of  a  jilea  agaiii.st  the  poor,  thondi  oiiroiilv 

1)  <  nt  would  be  to  secure  for  them  the  more  important  ah!  S 

w  1  hoiit  any  fear  of  lujuriiifi:  them  by  chilliiif;  our  readers’  sviii- 

pa  Ills,  we  may  state  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  thromdi  the 

icitid  foi  a  siiiftle  speeimen  of  ‘  the  house-side  woodbine  ’'or  of 
any  other  house-eneirelin^^  plant,  declarative  of ‘  t  ’si i  p  ! 
as  e  of  cdcftanee.’  Our  seareh  for  ‘  window  plants  ’  has  bee  i 
ather  more  siieecssfnl;  one  eotta-e,  perhap.s,  in  every  tweiitv 

1  n  All-  ’  f/  ''V  tln-ir  tenants  into  beds  of 

T  tl  '  i  ‘  ‘•‘"‘'•'*^’*-,"‘>•''•1  '*0  ‘•nll.al  a  Karden ;  and 

•1  •  L  I  1  '  nnthority  of  the 

sa  es  of  fe'w  '•  '><’  H-osc  neees- 

t-iste  Ik  J  significantly  ‘declare  the  simple 

said  that  thoTt-  '*f"i  '’i  ’‘"‘'c.  as  those  of  which  it  is 

•sai  I  that  t  c  patient  John  Wesley  declared  to  the  m,od  people 

I  Dublin,  that  unless  they  provided  themselves  with  a  bctti  r 

supply,  he  would  visit  them  no  more,  we  have  ocular  iiroof  of  a 

:  "i;  """l  a  .Strau^m  statement  of  our 

V  ‘  s.::"  "  ''r*  tnrn-«ut,  he 

ti  er;  nearly  where  the  tiimnlt  bewail, 

l  a  CK  ,‘^1  'i"  all  the  news- 

I'-ipcisof  tin  time  conspired  to  misinform  the  public ;  apd  the 
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ordinarv  private  channels  of  communication,  convcyin-;  mnu- 
merahle  reports  of  scandalous  outrages,  Mere  cqiudly  polluted. 
That  thco  ithrcakivasof  much  less  turbulent  and  alainnng  a 
nature  than  anv  former  one  vvith  m  Inch  it  could  he  emnp^  «  , 
Mc  checrfullv  record ;  and  also  that  the  faction  f.nh  d  thio  i 
the  ‘Christian  principle’  of  a  few,  and  the  unproved  sense  o 
nianv,  ‘on  whom  it  sou-'ht  to  practise,  loiiicd  to  the  gcnci a 
convic’tion  of  the  irrcsistililc  power  ot  the  law  The  renicni- 
l, ranee  alone,  however,  of  what  we  saw,  and  heard  from  the  best 
authorities,  tlironjjhout  the  week  of  riot,  setting  usule  tlie  moie 
important  acts  of  depredation  reported  in  the  ncivspapers,  com¬ 
pels  ns  to  examine  most  cautiously  the  estimate  ot  the  inoia  ity 
of  the  poor  formed  by  an  advocate  who  asserts  that :  ‘  Save  in 
one  spot,  there  was  no  depredation  on  property.^  Yet  have  we 
seen  verv  many  instances  ot  distinguished  excellence  among  the 
poor ;  we  doubt  if  any  one  has  seen  superior.  Acquaintance 
M'itli  them  has  been  an  augmentation  ot  our  happiness,  and  a 
stimulus  to  personal  improvement.  For  all  this,  we  are  umablc 
to  think  of  a  single  family  that  corresponds  to  the  idea  which, 
we  believe,  an  intelligent  stranger  would  form  of  the  families  ot 
the  poor  in  general,  if  instructed  by  no  one  but  our  author.  A^e 
fear  that  his  assertions  relative  to  their  morality  require  modifi¬ 
cations  as  important  as  those  mc  have  suggested  of  his  hints 
eoiiceruiug  their  ‘  simple  taste  of  elegance,^  and  of  his  account  ot 
the  ‘  turn-out.’  The  superior  instances  that  we  have  known, 
liavc  heen  of  Christian  people,  or,  at  least,  of  people  subject  from 
their  childhood  to  the  action  of  the  gospel.  Their  intellectual 
nature  has  been  developed,  not  ‘  feebly,’  but  with  extraordinary 
j>owcr ;  some  features  of  their  moral  character  have  been  heroic ; 
their  general  course  has  been  dignified  and  respectable, 
lllcmishes  and  deficiencies,  more  grievous,  too,  than  mere 
readers  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  volume  would  think  possible,  we  have 
candidly  considered  as  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault. 
Tliey  would  serve  us  admirably  for  subjects,  were  we  preparing 
'  Tales  of  the  English  Peasantry ;’  and  they  are  of  great  use, 
though  not  of  such  as  that  to  which  our  author  applies  them, 
when  wo  turn  our  thoughts  to  popular  education,  lint  people 


of  this  kind,  (and  we  fancy  that  it  was  of  such  favoured  objects 
of  his  own  ministry  that  our  author  was  thinkiii",  when  he  un- 
dertook  a  descrqition  of  ^tlie  Poor’),  arc  not  fair  representatives 
of  their  crowded  order.  The  larger  part  of  what  our  author 
treats  as  the  morality  of  the  poor,  we  regard  as  conventionalisms 
and  ‘  traditionary  usages,’  unworthy  of  the  name  of  moral 
virtue.  A\  e  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  uses  the  Avord 
*  morals  ’  as  opposed  to  '  crimes  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,’  or 
to  sucli  ‘  vices  ’  as  we  predicate  of  animals,  rather  than  as  syno- 
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Mvnious  with  'virtues  that  spring  from  moral  principle;' 
hnt  altogether,  Me  are  constrained  to  suppose  that  he  employs 
it  in  the  latter  and  more  philosophical  sense;  the  one,  too, 
M'liich  is,  to  liis  readers,  the  ordinary  sense.  And  supposing 
this,  we  are  staggered,  not  so  much  by  his  comparative  esti¬ 
mate  ot  the  moral  character  of  the  poor,  as  by  his  account  of  its 
o\ui  independent  Morth.  With  the  comparison  betMcen  it  and 
the  moral  state  ot  other  classes,  >vc  have  no  present  business ; 
though  certainly  we  are  not  prepjired  to  assign  its  rank  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author's  apparent  leaning.  Hut  >vhen  Me  read  his 
description  ot  their  moral  feelings,  principles,  and  eondnet,  in- 
(]niries  such  as  these  burst  from  us  in  snrjirise  :  Chin  there  be 
this  moral  cnltiire,  or  this  nnenltivated  but  most  beauteous 
moral  nature,  with  merely  a  ‘feeble'  intellectual  development? 
C  an  tliere  be  such  a  moral  state  as  this,  and  yet  the  sluggishness 
so  prevalent  among  them  to  employ  the  means  of  intelleetnal 
elevation  already  in  their  hand  ?  W  ould  a  people  with  such 
morals,  be  in  need  of  external  provision  for  the  formation  of 
their  minds  ?  Are  not  the  really  moralized  among  them  inde¬ 
pendent  ot  such  aid  ?  onhl  the  present  loud  outcry  for  the 
education  ot  ‘  the  people '  have  arisen  among  almost  all  the 
Mealthicr  classes,  had  not  appearances  the  reverse  of  moral 
awakened  and  alarmed  them?  In  short,  told  of  their  industry, 
can  we  forget  it  is  inevitable ;  of  their  love  and  pride  of  childrcii] 
hoM' generally  the  love  is  in  proportion  to  the  children's  probable 
or  actual  earnings ;  of  their  conjugal  tidelity,  that,  we  believe 
more  fveijunitly  than  not,  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  degradation 
ot  the  maiden ;  of  their  longing  after  home,  that  it  is  usually  a 
form  of  combined  self-conceit,  envy,  and  inertness ;  of  their  simple 
welcome  of  hospitality,  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  most  art¬ 
ful  forms  of  dependency ;  of  their  truth,  that  it  is  associated 
Mith  an  almost  savage  cunning;  ot  their  keen  anguish  of  be- 
reaiement,  that  tlic  neglecters  and  abusers  of  the  liv'ing  arc  not 
the  least  distinguished  for  it ;  of  their  patience  in  illness,  that 
mindless  insensibility  presents  the  same  app(*aranccs ;  and  of 
their  confiding  and  grateful  susceptibility,  that  moral  gratitude 
can  Marm  no  heart  but  that  which  trusts,  and  that  suspicion  is 
the  last  vice  mc  ever  expect  to  see  thoroughly  eradicated  from 
the  heart  of  man  ? 

W’c  shall  neither  work  np  the  few  hints  mx'  thus  communi¬ 
cate,  nor  proceed  in  the  same  strain.  W  e  Mould  rather  tell  the 
class  Mhosc  seltisliness  and  despotism  have  forced  the  trans- 
,  ^  d  zed  feelin,^s  and  habits  ‘  through  ag(;s  and 

generations'  of  the  poor,  Mdiat  crimes  arc  chargeable  on  them, 
and  M hat  are  the  only  accounts  they  liave  it  in  their  power  to 
render.  Hnt  onr  chief  motive  to  do  either  Mould  be,  desire  to 
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contribute  somctbiiig  towards  fiu  tbering  popular  education  of  a 
inucli  more  thorough,  emotional,  pains-taking,  and  self- per¬ 
petuating  kind,  than  what  will  ever  he  instituted  if  the  poor  are 
thought  to  he  in  the  moral  stage  depicted  hy  our  author.  We 
never  blamed  a  poor  man  for  his  contracted,  dim,  and  perverted 
mond  views.  If  he  is  to  he  censured,  God  is  the  judge ;  and 
He  will  judge  uprightly.  Ihit  we  hold  it  as  a  very  ohWoiis 
truth,  that  the  poor  of  tins  country  Inave  not  yet  been  placed  in 
circumstances  to  obtain  superior  views ;  and  the  result  of  our 
ohser>'ations  coincides  with  onr  belief.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
even  seem  to  adopt  and  recommend  such  statements  of  their 
condition,  however  plausible  and  flattering,  as  can  hut,  at  the 
best,  produce  an  immediate  pleasurable  excitement  in  their 
favour,  at  thp  loss  of  much  painful  hut  well-directed  and  sus¬ 
tained  exertion  to  promote  their  highest  good.  They  are 
already  distinguished  hy  as  much  moral  beauty  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  culture  they  have  received,  as  any  man,  whether 
sanguine  friend  or  captious  foe,  can  reasonably,  expect.  This, 
wc  do  not  deny,  clothes  them  with  some  poetic  interest ;  hut 
their  capabilities,  their  wrongs,  their  dehiiscment,  and  their 
immortality,  arc  fitter  themes  for  the  production  of  a  strong, 
enduring,  and  cflicacious  sympathy  on  their  behalf. 

The  third  chapter,  '  on  the  principal  divisions  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  community,’  is,  in  our  esteem,  both  instructive  and,  because 
felicitous  in  doing  justice,  delightful.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
n'deem  the  employment  of  the  manufacturing  artizan  from  the 
reproaches  so  freely  and  so  foully  cast  upon  it  by  parliamentary 
and  other  aristocratagogues,  as  if  it  were  eminently  and  design¬ 
edly  charged  with  unhealthful,  stupifying,  and  demoralizing 
elements.  We  have  already  adverted  to  one  instance  contained 
in  this  chapter,  of  what  wc  think  the  author’s  partial  advocacy 
of  his  clients.  More  than  one  might,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out ; 
hut  we  have  said  enough  upon  this  subject.  The  entire  chapter 
is  very  valuable.  It  is  inserted,  we  suppose,  in  order  to  efface 
the  impression,  that  the  education  of  the  manufacturing  poor  is 
necessarily  a  hopeless  task,  and  that  they  must  be  distributed 
in  other  occupations  ere  they  will  appreciate,  or  fructify  under, 
educational  advantages.  M  e  particularly  direct  attention  to 
the  (‘omparison  between  the  tendencies  of  the  hind’s  circum- 
stauccs  in  this  country,  and  those  of  the  artizan,  to  develop 
intclltNJt,  to  injure  health,  to  promote  happiness,  and  to  sustain 
an  independent  spirit.  No  man,  with  a  judgment  free  to  pro¬ 
nounce  according  to  evidence,  can  read  tins  chapter  and  not  at 
once  conclude,  that  it  will  be  llritain’s  wisdom  to  improve,  as 
much  as  may  be,  her  manufacturers’  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  their  numbers.  Let  her  only  unfetter  their 
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powers,  and  honour  their  voeation,  and  tliey  will  improve  their 
own  condition.  Their  freedom  and  their  otlier  dues  enjoyed, 
they  will  become  the  glory  of  their  rjice. 

^The  kind  of  education  adapted  to  the  poor,’  is  the  important 
subject  of  the  following  chapter,  'fhe  topics  introduced  are 
many ;  we  could  have  wished  for  others,  and  also  for  a  more 
thorough  discussion  of  two  or  three.  No  reference  is  made  to 
the  large  and  pitiable  class  of '  pauper  children,’  the  inmates  of 
our  Avorkhonses,  or  to  the  practical  ditticultics  in  the  way  ol 
their  education.  The  ease,  too,  of  female  children,  is  barely 
noticed.  A  page  and  a  half  only  is  devoted  to  them  ;  and  that 
is  occupied  with  little  except  pleading  that  they  be  not  despised 
or  overlooked.  The  specialities  of  their  condition  and  wants 
arc  only  subjects  of  remote  allusion  ;  and  no  effort  is  made 
either  to  sketch  the  requisite  provision,  or  to  describe  its  action, 
'riiroughout  the  chapter,  indeed,  the  opinions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  arc  characterized  by  a  vagueness  and  generality,  not  more 
unsatisfactory  to  a  man  ready  to  oppose,  than  to  another  desirous 
to  adopt  them.  Thus,  the  fundamental  inquiries  relative  to  the 
necessity  and  the  desirableness  of  direct  religious  instruction  in 
the  common  day-school,  arc  neither  analysed  so  that  all  which 
they  involve  appears,  nor  answered  so  that  the  friends  of  the 
poor  may  know'  whether  or  not  they  have  the  weighty  authority 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  in  sanction  of  their  conduct.  lie  savs  in  one 
place,  ‘  That  all  know  ledge  should  be  accompanied  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  only  saying,  that  Christianity  is  so  important  that  it 
should  give  temper  to  all  our  pursuits.  To  say  that  all  know  ¬ 
ledge  should  be  based  on  Christianity,  is  little  short  of  absurd. 
Almost  every  province  of  science  lies  out  of  the  field  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  Roth  possess  independent  grounds.’  (pp.  01,  02.)  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  we  read,  ‘  Religion  has  been  pro¬ 
minently  placed  and  urged’  in  certain  schemes  of  education. 
‘  With  this  we  can  have  no  dissatisfaction.  Christianitv,  the 
religion  of  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  cannot  be  made  too 
public  and  disciplinary  in  moral  training.’  Of  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  is  the  follow  ing  :  '  Let  the  youngest  scholar  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  the  Atonement  of  the  Cross,’  &c.  .  .  The  hold  of 

these  blessed  verities  on  the  mind  cannot  be  too  early  given.’ 
That  the  author  is  not  speaking  of  cither  domestic  or  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  but  of  the  ordinary  day-school,  we  are  forced 
to  suppose ;  not  only  because  there  is  no  limiting  specification, 
but  because  he  presently  adds ;  ‘  Nor  can  it  be  unimportant 
in  the  present  day  to  make  the  explanation  and  defence  of 
Protestantism  a  very  prominent  article  in  our  schools.’  He 
then  writes; /In  this  connexion  we  lire  the  stout  advocates 
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of  cjitecheticul  methods  iiiul  forms . ^Iwo  tliousaiid  yctii’s 

have  invented  nothing  wiser . liv  should  wc  surrender 

so  well-eontrived  an  instrument  for  teaching  religion?  .... 
Why  compromise  ourselves  that  we  may  receive  a  tribute  to  our 
liberalism?'  On  p.  7U,  too,  we  find,  ‘The  education  which  is 
denounced,  because  wholly  secular,  reijuires  some  little  notice. 
Does  such  exist  in  our  country  t  ...  Is  there  the  school  in 
which  is  found  no  inspired  verse  ^  Is  not  morality  infused  into 
the  reading-lesson  and  copy-book?'  And  yet,  seemingly  on  the 
other  side,  in  part  at  least,  we  are  told  on  pp.  82,  83,  *  And  in 
stating  the  kind  of  information  required  by  the  w  orking  classes, 
the  most  sacred  regard  must  be  inanil’ested  towards  conscience. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  men  have  spoken  of  the  poor  as  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  worked  iq)  into  any  religious  profession.  And  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  maile  to  act  this  tyrannic  part.  It  has  been 
refused  to  all  who  would  not  subscribe  to  particular  formulary, 
or  bow  in  particular  rite.  ...  Is  there  not  danger  of  demand¬ 
ing  this  compromise  in  the  very  extension  of  education  ?  Dis¬ 
tinct  denominations  of  religionists  are  beginning  to  devise 
methods  of  meeting  the  w  ants  of  the  people.  The  probability 
is,  that  numerous  schools  w  ill  shortly  arise  among  us,  more  sec¬ 
tarian,  (the  epithet  is  not  employed  invidiously),  than  have 
hitherto  existed.  Every  place  of  worship  may  set  up  one  as  its 
proper  appendage.  These  will  be  indebted  to  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  A  corresponding  impress  will  be  stamped  ujion  each. 
This  is  natural  and  unavoidable.  The  place  of  worshijLand  the 
school  will  have  one  doctrine.  But  general  education  is  a  good. 
Should  you  fetter  its  possession  by  any  pledge  of  religious  eon- 
formitv  ?  Many  mav  need  that  education,  who  are  not  of  that 
religious  enrolment  :  it  may  be  that  they  cannot  elsewhere  ob- 
tain  it.  \\  ill  you  deny  it  them?  Teach  them,  over  whom  you 
have  just  control,  or  admitted  influence,  all  you  believe  even  to 
its  particle:  but  refuse  not  to  teach  them,  whom  you  cannot 
thus  sway  righttully,  as  far  as  they  will  be  taught,  only  because 
ctinseience  declines  the  ulterior  instruction.'  This  last  passage 
contains  the  only  approximation  to  a  luminous  and  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  our  author’s  views,  ’fill  we  read  it,  we  were  unable  to 
divine  them.  \\  Idle  studying  the  preceding  twenty  pages,  we 
had  attnhuted  to  him  first  one  opinion,  then  another.  It  would 
almost  seem,  that  till  he  was  engaged  in  writing  he  had  not  felt 
all  the  ditiieulties  of  his  subject,  and  had  not  determined  what 
teriium  (juid  would  best  anticipate  opposition.  What  appears 
his  final  choice,  that  religion  should  be  always  taught,  and,  of 
course,  according  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  but 
that  children  w  hose  guardaius  disapprove  of  the  religious  dogmas 
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inculcated  in  any  particular  school,  should  he  allowed  to  receive 
the  secular  instruction  exclusively,  lies  open,  we  think,  to  two 
or  three  important  objections.  For  in  this  country  there  will 
not  he  found  very  many  instances  of  guardians  hostile  to  the 
dopnatic  instructions,  but  willinpj  to  subject  children  to  the 
general  relijjions  ^  temper  ^  of  the  school.  The  ‘  jrood  '  of 
‘  general  education '  would  not,  then,  be  obtained.  Or  if  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  wider  extent  than  we  expect,  it  Mould,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  connected  M'ith  evils  unavoidably  rcsultin*^  from 
the  exemption  of  a  few  children  from  the  routine  of  relij:!:ious 
instruction  understood  to  be  given  in  the  institution.  And,  after 
all,  the  desirableness  of  this  routine  is  anything  but  a  settled 
and  uiKpiestioned  fact.  AVe  much  lament  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  treated  it  as  ascertained  and  generally  alloMcd.  None 
M  ould  have  been  more  readv  than  ourselves,  to  examine  M’ith  all 
possible  candour  any  arguments  from  such  a  man,  in  favour  of 
maintaining  in  all  scholastic  engagements  a  formal  and  visible 
connexion,  or  association,  betMcen  the  dogmas  of  revelation  and 
the  dicta  of  philosophy,  the  religions  faith  of  the  Christian  and 
the  political  faith  of  the  citizen,  the  duty  of  reading  and  writing 
and  tlic  duty  of  believing.  Our  present  opinions  may  be  m  rong  : 
but  they  are  formed  from  respectable  data  ;  they  are  strengthen¬ 
ing  ;  those  mIio  adopt  them  are  multiplying;  and  it  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  commended  by  ns,  that  in  such  a  Mork  as  that 
before  us  the  opposite  to  them  is  gratuitously  assumed.  Our 
author  evidently  believes  that  in  time,  nearly  every  place  of 
M'orship  Mill  have  a  day-school  as  its  necessary  appendage.  We 
think  so  too;  and  if  this  ])lan  be  not  Mhat  Me  should  have  de¬ 
vised  as  the  fittest  for  popular  education,  m  c  do  not  so  object  to 
it  as  to  ojipose  its  accomplishment.  Ibit  mc  earnestly  pl(‘ad  that 
all  the  education  given  may  be  ‘  general.^  We  should  deem  it 
a  duty  for  each  congregation  to  select  a  teacher  of  their  omii 
faith  and  ^  temper.^  Nor  m  ould  M  e  ])revent,  but  rather  en¬ 
courage,  scriptural  instruction,  if  limited  to  its  more  secular 
elements,  such  as  its  historical  and  geograjdiical  matters.  Wc 
have  no  conscientious  objection  to  prayer,  or  the  use  of  doctrinal 
catechisms,  or  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  didactic  or  liortative,  as 
part  of  the  usual  proceedings  of  each  school.  Tf  they  could  not 
1)0  employed  at  other  times,  ue  should  even  plead  for  their  fre¬ 
quent  employment  in  the  school,  and  reconcile  ourselves  as  mc 
could  to  the  loss  of  the  ^good^  of ‘general  education.’  But  we 
should  think  this  loss  a  great  one.  In  making  our  schools 
partly  ‘  sectarian,’  by  eonneeting  them  M’ith  our  respective 
chapels,  and  adopting  a  fcM’  correspondent  regulations.  Me  shall 
unavoidably  sustain  it  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  mc  are  soita'  for 
it.  We  deprecate  the  loss  of  all  the  ‘  good,’  honever ;  and  Me 
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do  not  sec  that  we  arc  bound  to  sutler  it.  A  day-scliool  is  not 
H  Iioarding-school :  uud  if  it  be  a  well  understood  arrangement, 
that  dav-schools,  though  kept  on  chapel  premises,  are  not  insti¬ 
tuted  lor  instruction  in  the  chapel  doctrine,  but  for  '  general 
education,’  they  will  have  in  time  something  of  a  '  gen  end’ 
aspect,  and  the  national  character  will  be  correspondently  in¬ 
vigorated.  :Mcanwhile,  those  for  whose  sake  they  were,  perhaps, 
origiujdly  opened,  the  children  of  the  congregation  and  their 
near  connexions,  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  acquiring 
religious  knowledge.  Scarcely  one  of  them  will  be  found,  not 
in  habituid  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  and  chapel.  Many 
of  them  will  be  the  objects  of  Christian  solicitude  at  home. 
Every  tejvcher,  too,  worthy  of  his  office,  will  make  it  part  of 
his  system  to  instil  by  private  cflbrts,  wherever  he  can  do  it 
wisely,  and  with  honour,  those  great  principles,  on  the  heart’s 
reception  of  which  he  believes  the  salvation  of  his  young  dis¬ 
ciples  to  depend.  And  inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  teacher  is 
supposed  to  be  a  man,  whose  ‘  temper’  and  general  conduct  will 
throw  over  his  professional  pursuits  the  consecrating  atmosphere 
of  the  Christian  spirit ;  while  in  innumerable  poems  and  reading- 
lessons  the  Christian  morality  will  necessarily  be  exemplified 
and  enforced ;  m  c  are  sure  that  the  school  will  beiir  quite  enough 
of  a  religious  character  to  refute  the  stupid  insinuation,  that 
because  it  has  neither  creed  nor  catechism  it  is  infidel ;  and  we 
think  that,  considering  the  children  will  not  attend  for  more 
than  four  hours  a-day  for  three  years,  on  an  average,  as  much 
of  that  time  will  be  spent  in  learning  religion  as  ought  to  be  so 
used. 

\\  e  entirely  concur  with  our  author’s  recommendation  of 
early  instruction  in  dogmatic  Christianity  and  in  the  principles 
of  protestantism,  supposing  the  fire-side  or  the  Sunday  class  the 
scene  where  the  instruction  is  imparted.  We  must  extend  the 
recommendation,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  the  principles  of  dis¬ 
sent;  were  we  methodists,  we  should  say  of  methodism.  It 
surprises  us  a  little  that  Dr.  Hamilton  should  not  have  widened 
his  recommendation  thus ;  but  we  refer  to  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article^  for  the  explanation.  If  we  do  not  echo  his  eulogy  of 
catechisms,  it  is  not  from  disapprobation  of  ‘  catechetical 
methods  and  forms,  among  other  means  of  religious  education ;’ 
but  because  wduxt  w  e  think  their  chief  value,  their  use  as  a  text- 
bi)ok,  depends  so  much  upon  the  teacher’s  skill  and  powxr.  Of 
his  other  recommendations,  we  must  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  following ;  that  the  etymology  of  the  vernacular  language 
)e  taught,  and  well  taught ;  that  grammar  learning,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  phrase,  be  revived ;  that  facilities  be  multiplied  for 
the  n*finemcnt  of  taste that  the  ‘  industrious  classes  receive 
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a  political  iustruction  and  that  care  be  taken  to  ‘imbue  them 
with  the  taste,  and  to  lurnish  them  with  the  means,  of  self- 
edneation.'  We  wish  that  Dr.  Hamilton  had  urged  on  his 
leaders  the  importance  of  educating  the  domestic  and  social 
feelings  of  the  poor,  lie  has  written  on  giving  them  ‘  a  poli¬ 
tical  instruction'  much  which  is  eijually  applicable  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  more  private  rejations  of  life.  The  rich  s])rings  of 
hapiiiness  and  comfort  which  exist  in  the  heart's  feelings  to¬ 
wards  its  kind,  ‘  and  especially  towards  those  of  its  own  house,' 
arc  not,  >ve  are  ])ersnaded,  matters  of  vivid  consciousness  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  people.  To  become  such,  moral  education 
is  needed;  (luitc  as  much  as  for  the  formation  of  a  contented 
subject.  To  the  remarks  on  ‘  a  political  instruction'  we  shall 
advert  again  when  commenting  on  the  next  chapter.  We 
merely  add  at  present,  that  they,  with  all  his  remarks  on 
the  topics  enumerated,  and  on  others  too,  arc  no  less  forcible 
than  of  an  aspect  beautifully  proper. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  essay,  that  it 
should  enumerate  and  discuss  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
general  education.  Perhaps,  too,  though  ‘  the  desirableness  of 
education  is  not  oj)cnU'  impugned,' nothing  but ‘shame  seals 
the  lips'  of  many,  who  would  impugn  it  if  they  durst  encounter 
the  mingled  indignation  and  ridicule  they  would  certaiidy 
provoke.  Besides,  there  arc  thousands  who  rank  among  the 
most  liberal  j)romotcrs  of  general  education,  but  dread  and 
deprecfite  the  introduction  of  aught  that  can  be  called  political 
into  the  working  man's  curriculum.  Dr.  Hamilton  has,  there¬ 
fore,  devoted  his  fifth  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  ‘  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  education  of  the  people;'  and  a 
very  able  and  triumphant  chapter  it  is.  The  arrogfincc  of  those 
who  would  monopolize  knowledge  is  exposed;  their  objections 
to  the  general  circulation  of  it  are  destroyed;  and  the  ruinous 
loss  to  which  they  would  subject  their  country,  themselves  as 
well  as  those  wdioin  .they  would  hold  fast  bound  in  ignorance, 
is  demonstrated.  We  have  to  regret  here,  as  everywhere,  that 
the  outlines  of  tlic  author's  scheme  of  thought  arc  not  more 
definite.  Where  he  speaks,  too,  of  the  ‘justice  of  educating  the 
poor,'  of  their  ‘claim  upon  us,'  and  of  its  being  ^just  to  explain 
to  them  the  fitness  of  certain  arrangements  embraced  in  our 
great  constitutional  polity,'  we  feel  painfully  that  no  answer  is 
provided  to  the  questions.  Whose  is  the  duty  ?  To  what  class 
of  oflenccs  will  neglect  belong ?  Where  is  the  tribunal  of  ap¬ 
peal  for  redress  ?  A  hundretl  and  fifYy  pages  afterwards,  indeed, 
we  find  a  distinction  drawn  ])etw'een  social  duties  and  political; 
and  the  assertion  made,  that  ‘  many  a  social  duty  exists  apart 
from  the  ruling  power.’  A  little  earlier,  too,  on  p.  235,  it  is  said, 
that  ‘the  basis  of  much  specious  theory  on  this  fittributcd  duty,' 
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of  states/  (the  education  of  the  people)  Mias  been  the  admixture 
of  public  and  private  obligations/  And  we  think  it  amply 
proved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  that  ^  this  attributed  dut} 
is  both  unwisely  and  unjustly  attributed.  lUit  when  we  read, 
on  p.  103,  ‘  the  mere  jnkicc  of  educating  the  poor  is  apparent 
from  that  cipial  obedience  which  is  required  from  all  by  our 
laws,  each  subject  being  supt>osed  to  know  them }  and,  on 
p.  1(K5,  Shortsighted  is  the  policy  that  meets  only  present  dif¬ 
ficulties . Government  is  properly  a  profound 

science,  a  generous  guardianship,  anticipating  danger,  grap- 
pling  evil,  guiding  opinion,  exploring  futurity  /  this  last  pas¬ 
sage  following  immediately  upon  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  the 
*  indiscriminate  and  phrenzied  ruin  of  the  framework  of  society,’ 
which  popular  ignorance  must  irresistibly  effect ;  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  the  writer  of  these  remarks  was  not,  while  writing 
them,  indisposed  to  recognize  the  education  of  the  people,  at 
h*ast  to  some  extent,  as  a  duty  of  government,  and  to  suggest 
modes  for  its  performance.  That  it  is  not  we  who  arc  hyper¬ 
critical,  but  he  who  is  morbidly  distrustful  of  first  principles, 
and  fearful  of  definitions,  is  evident  enough  when  different  parts 
of  his  volume  are  collated. 

lUit  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  one  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
cussions  on  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  entered,  and  which  arise 
in  relation  to  popular  education.  He  had  recommended,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  that  the  people  should  receive  a  political  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  adds — 

*  If  government  he,  in  any  sense,  an  arrangement  for  their  benefit, 
and  a  trustee  for  their  security,  it  ought  to  be  shown  in  what  manner 
it  acts  on  their  befudf ;  a  foundation  should  be  laid  for  their  confi¬ 
dence.  If  apparent  wrong  be  done  them  in  any  legislative  measures, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  real,  or  that,  if  real,  it 
is  indispensable  ...  A  government  has  no  arcana ;  it  is  a  great 
social  regulation — a  strict  convention.  .  .  It  is  only  a  relative  thing. 
Not  a  thought  can  it  legitimately  bestow  upon  itself.  Its  strength, 
firmness,  revenue,  are  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  .  .  Throw 
all  light  over  its  frame  and  working;  make  the  people  parties  to  it; 
let  them  appreciate  the  use  of  every  principle,  and  every  adjunct; 
invest  them  with  a  beneficial  interest  in  all;  while  they  ‘sit  by  the 
fire,  let  them  know  ‘  what’s  done  in  the  Capitol,’  and  your  coininon- 
wealth  is  imperishable.’ — pp.  70,  77. 

*  \\  hat  was  Socialism,’  he  had  asked  too,  on  p.  32,  ‘  but  the  loud 
want  of  the  multitude  excluded  from  great  social  advantages  ?  What 
is  Chartism,  but  the  importunate  resentment  of  the  multitude  pro¬ 
scribed  as  politically  nought  ?  It  is  far  better,  in  all  such  crises, 
even  in  popular  commotions,  to  heal  the  wrong  than  to  punish  the 
remonstrance.’ 

Ho  now  adds,  on  pp.  <)0,  <)1  — 

'That  the  tuition  of  the  labouring  orders  must  produce  its  effect 
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upon  the  whole  structure  of  society,  is  not  denied.  .  .  Any  sudden¬ 
ness  of  movement,  however,  neeil  not  he  leaied  ;  it  is  impossible. 
Hut  the  (lucstion  occurs — is  society  rightly  biised  ?  and  would  not 
this  pressure  upon  it,  which  can  be  only  intellectual  and  moral,  be 
advantageous  ?  .  .  .  The  depression  of  any  is  to  the  benefit  of  none.’ 

Again,  on  pp.  1)3,  94,  95,  he  says — 

*  Graver  judgments  are  jironounccd.  It  is  foreseen  that  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  workers  will  constrain  organic  changes  in 
the  polity  of  the  empire.  The  word  ought  to  be  detined.  New  dis¬ 
tributions  of  the  same  power  cannot  constitute  organic  change, 
i’opular  sulfrage  is  an  clement  in  our  constitution.  It  may  be  enlarged, 
just  as  the  peerage  has  been  increased,  without  any  vital  revolution. 
...  A  free  government,  will  reflect,  of  necessity,  the  opinions  and 
refinements  of  its  people.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  inference,  that 
those  classes  which  are  not  now  deemed  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
bear  a  part,  and  exercise  a  responsibility,  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  will,  when  thus  prepared,  find  their  way,  and  it  Is  hoped,  their 
welcome,  to  political  immunities.  .  .  .  There  would  be  no  organic 
or  vital  revolution.  The  strict  principle  of  our  constitution  would 
only  be  more  emphatically  declared.  It  is  true,  that  pecuniary 
(pialification  now  exists  for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights.  But  it 
is  simply  thus  assigned,  because  property  is  supposed  to  be  a  pledge 
of  information.  There  is  no  partial  right  given  to  any  class  of  society, 
which  is  not  a  trust  intended  to  be  executed  for  the  whole.  Property 
was  thus,  again,  considered  the  index  of  a  moral  ability  to  undertake 
such  trust.  We  need  not  blame  our  ancestors  for  this  appointment ; 
it  was  not  only  the  best,  but  we  have  not  found  out  a  better.  .  .  Hut 
if  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  humbler  circumstances  have  been 
thought  to  discourage,  and  almost  to  preclude,  can  establish  their 
existence  in  those  circumstances,  or  in  spite  of  them,  then,  surely 
they  may  claim  equal  respect,  though  unclothed  with  their  ordinary 
ensigns.  It  is  then,  also,  that  the  question  may  arise  which  we  are 
not  called  to  settle — whether  these  attributes,  apart  from  other  secular 
investitures,  should  or  should  not,  give  a  potential  voice  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs.  It  may  be  fitting,  or  it  may  not.  However  it 
may  be  determined,  the  poor  are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  receive 
the  decision.  The  alternative  must  rest  upon  the  unreasonableness 
of  any  political  change,  asdeducible  from  their  intellectual  and  moral 
change.  Then,  if  unreasonable,  the  more  reasonable  the  parties  con- 
trunplated  in  it,  the  more  readily  will  they  see  that  unreasonableness. 
Hut  if  contrariwise,  then  the  reasonable  change  must  be  yielded. 
Can  it  be  safely  or  honestly  refused,  an  instant  beyond  the  evidence 
that  it  has  become  desirable  and  just?’ 

Lastly,  wc  find  on  p.  207 — 

‘  A  literate  qualification  for  electoral  rights  in  the  commonwealth 
must  be  condemned.  The  man  has  not  sinned,  but  his  parents.  The 
stimulus  comes  too  late  for  personal  improvement.’ 
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‘  Tlie  encoura^jement  to  education  by  any  penal  disabilities  on  its 
neglect,  is  the  civil  proscription  of  those  who  never  enjoyed  its  means. 
Men  are  treated  as  responsible,  who  were  not  free  agents.  Calamity 
is  condemned  for  guilt.  It  is  still  more  unrighteous.  It  visits  the 
grievance  on  a  mental  state  as  crime.* 

Wc  rejoice  that  Dr.  Hamilton  is  beyond  the  rcaeh  of  false 
brethren.  His  position  is  too  secure  to  be  shaken  by  charges 
of  ('hartism.  No  assuranec  that  he  belongs  to  the  more  vulgar 
and  illiterate  Dissenters  will  keep  his  voice  from  being  heard. 
The  men  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  ^  keep  down^  and  ruin 
some  of  his  juniors,  for  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as 
tlicsc,  will  hail  him  as  a  hero  brave  and  worthy.  His  reputation 
will  rise  through  the  support  of  those  who  have  changed  the 
bright  prospects  of  some  of  his  pioneers  into  a  dreary  blank. 
Ilailicalism,  heterodoxy,  ignorance,  ambition;  such  are  the 

crimes  attributed  bv  too  manv  of  the  leaders  of  orthodox  dis- 

»  * 

sent  to  brethren  of  whom  thev  are  not  worthy,  but  whom  Dr. 
Hamilton  would  hiivc  magnanimity  enough  to  honour,  though 
they  were  earlier  than  himself  in  this  good  work,  and  though  it 
Mas  their  misfortune  to  form  their  creed  when  young,  and  be¬ 
lieving  it,  to  speak.  Wc  rcflcet  with  melancholy  feelings  on 
many  a  youth  of  hope  and  promise,  whose  course  of  gallant 
service  has  been  interrupted  tluis ;  the  calumnious  whisperers 
])rcvailing  to  excite  his  people’s  fears,  or  else  to  crush  the  heart 
that  had  confided  in  them.  Flushed  with  success,  they  turned 
their  efforts  against  ns,  their  veteran  seniors.  Had  they  still 
succeeded,  wc  doubt  if  even  Dr.  Hamilton  would  have  escaped 
their  malice  on  the  publication  of  passages  such  as  those  we 
liave  just  copied,  or  of  others  relative  to  the  anti-state  church 
(picstion.  And  we  have  other  kindred  doubts ;  but  wc  forbear. 
AVc  arc  glad  enough,  however,  that  Dr.  Hamilton  can  be  quoted 
as  authority  for  such  sentiments  and  language  concerning  some 
of  the  most  stirring  questions  of  our  times,  as  those  which  arc 
contained  in  this  volume ;  sentiments  and  language  almost 
always  as  decided  as  our  own,  and,  occasionally,  even  stronger 
than  any  wc  have  published. 

Ihit  we  return  to  our  review.  And  charmed  as  we  are  with 
the  foregoing  extracts,  wc  are  obliged  to  say  that  they  desene 
the  application  of  many  of  our  former  strictures.  Our  readers, 
however,  must  apply  these  for  themselves ;  w’c  have  onlv  space 
for  a  few  additional  remarks  and  questions.  We  are  not  about 
to  argue  out  the  subject  of  the  suttVage ;  but  it  is  too  moment- 
ous,  especially  in  connexion  with  popular  education,  for  the 
opinions  expressed  on  it  by  any  man,  however  great,  to  pass 
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Mithoiit  scrutiny.  We  think,  now,  that  Dr.  Hamilton 

miirht  most  consistently  avow  himself  an  advocate  of  com- 
plete,  or  universal,  sulfrajj;e.  We  wonder,  indeed,  that  he 
has  not  made  the  avowal.  He  says,  on  p.  30,  ‘  that  the 
morals  of  no  class  have  been  more  rigidly  proved,^  than  those 
of  the  poor.  On  p.  267,  he  tells  us  that  ‘  a  literary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  electoral  rijjjhts  in  the  commonwealth,  must  he  con¬ 
demned.^  Yet  we  find,  on  p.  90,  '  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
are  the  only  guides  of  liberty,  and  the  oidy  guarantees  of 
right  and  we  have  already  quoted  from  p.  91,  ‘  that  pecuniary 
(jualification  exists  for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  riglits,  simply 
because  property  is  supposed  to  be  a  pledge  of  information  : — 
an  appointment  the  best  when  made,  and  than  which  we  have 
not  found  a  better.^  Yet  he  allows  on  the  same  page,  that 
‘  knowledge  and  virtue,  if  their  existence  be  established  in 
those  humbler  circumstances  which  liavc  been  thought  almost 
to  preclude  them,  may,  surely,  claim  equal  respect,  though  un¬ 
clothed  w  ith  their  ordinary  ensigns.^  Knowledge  and  virtue, 
tlien,  are  what  he  rc(piires  in  electors;  and  property  he  thinks 
tlieir  best  index.  Yet,  as  he  maintains,  on  p.  19,  that  ‘  tlic 
existence  of  the  class,  which  we  call  the  poorer  order,  is  in- 
(ivitable,^  some  better  index  is,  of  course,  demanded,  llcsides ; 
to  indict  a  penalty  on  poverty  is  as  objectionable  as  on  illi¬ 
teracy.  Yet  he  indignantly  refuses  an  educational  (pialilica- 
tion ;  thougli,  after  all,  lie  proposes  no  other.  And  we  can 
think  of  none  of  which  for  a  moment  he  would  aj)provc,  exccj)t 
the  general  conviction  of  the  present  body  of  electors,  that  the 
non-electors  have  obtained  suflicient  knowledge  and  virtue. 
^  et  of  a  part  of  the  electors  he  says,  on  p.  208,  ‘that  the  power 
of  voting  for  the  legislature,  the  true  sovereignty  of  tlie  land,  is 
often  associated  with  the  rudest  ignorance  !  Wliat  country  can 
be  safe,  whose  freedom  is  tlius  entrusted  to  the  custody  of 
vulgar  stolidity  and  prejudice  And  of  another  ])art,  we  might 
almost  say  the  other,  he  asserts,  on  p.  92,  that  ‘  the  equi-dis- 
taiices^  between  the  knowledge  of  the  richer  portions  of  the 
people  and  that  of  the  poorer  ‘  might  be  easily  maintained. 
We  feel  a  strong  persuasion  that  they  generally  are.^  The  pre¬ 
sent  electors,  then,  are,  wc  suppose,  to  be  the  judges  of  the 
people’s  litness  to  possess  the  suffrage.  The  judges  are  self- 
constituted,  it  must  he  remembered ;  and  the  people  protest 
:igainst  the  assumption.  Of  them,  however,  such  as  they  are, 
one  part  denies  the  fitness,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  poor 
is  not  e(pial  to  their  own.  Yet,  whatever  this  knowledge  may 
become,  it  will  always  necessarily  be  at  cqui-distance  from  their 
judges,' and  will  never,  therefore,  qualify  its  possessors.  Mean¬ 
while,  tlic  otlier  part  in  their  ‘stolidity  and  prejudice’  are 
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altother  unable  to  recognize  knowledge  when  they  see  it.  The 
poor,  then,  because  they  are  poor,  must  always  be  disqualified ; 
though  their  Kedeeiuer  is  mighty,  and  their  Maker  is  re¬ 
proached  when  they  are  mocked.  Arc  they,  then,  to  rise  up, 
take  their  right  by  violence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  manifest 
their  fitness?  Neither  our  author  nor  we  can  come  into  such 
counsel ;  though  he  inquires  whether  the  right  can  be  ^  safely 
refused,’  when  evidence  has  been  furnished  by  the  claimants 
that  it  is  '  desirable  and  justV’  We  see  but  one  obvious  alter¬ 
native  ;  we  regret  that  l)r.  Hamilton  has  not  advocated  it;  we 
(piestion  if  it  has  yet  obtained  his  approbation. 

And  w  e  must  further  impiire  how  ,  if  the  suffrage  be  denied  to 
the  people,  they  are  to  be  satisfied  that  apparent  wrongs,  this 
denial  for  iustanee,  ‘  are  not  real,  or,  if  not  real,  are  indis})ensable.’ 
If  they  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  government,  their  ‘  trustee,’ 
or  distiust  its  wisdom,  to  whom  are  they  to  appeal?  What 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  confidence,  w  hen  the  people  are 
no  parties  to  the  government,  when  it  acts  as  an  absolute  thing, 
when  it  persists  in  excluding  them  from  great  social  rights,  and, 
when  they  are  pertinaciously  and  insultingly  proscribed  as 
j)oHticallif  nouqlit  ?  When  will  thev  attain  the  fitness  enjoined? 
W1  lo  shall  be  the  umpires?  What  is  the  standard?  And  when 
will  the  examination  be  allowed?  We  cannot  leave  the  subject 
w  ithout  again  recording  our  conviction,  that,  as  the  certain  ])()S- 
sessiou  of  a  title  to  the  heavenly  citizenship  is  the  chief  means  to 
incite  its  possessor  to  seek  (pialitications  for  its  enjoyment ;  so 
will  the  certain  possession  of  a  title  to  earthly  citizenship  act  as 
the  strongest  indueemeut  to  a  man  to  (pialify  himself  for  the  just 
and  prolitable  exercise  of  its  imjmrtant  rights. 

Our  task  is  nearly  done :  for  the  remaining  eha])ters,  though 
constituting  two-thirds  of  the  book,  contain  little  that  calls  for 
animadversion.  We  shall  have  but  to  describe  and  praise.  The 
sixth  chapter  is  Un\  Sabbath  Schools;’  and  it  contains  all  the 
defence  w  liich,  as  either  a  necessary  evil,  or  a  positive  good,  deve¬ 
loping  ‘  a  principle,’  they  can  reipnre.  We  particvdarly  recoui- 
mend  for  attentive  perusal,  the  forcible  remarks  on  a  sound  bib¬ 
lical  education,  and  the  dissertation  on  ‘the  use  of  religions  for- 
innhe  in  the  Sabbath  instruction  of  young  persons.’  The  w  hole 
chapter,  however,  is  a  well  sustained  and  singularly  effective 
harangue. 

1  he  next  chapter,  is  ^  on  Foreign  Systems  and  Cleans  of 
Kdneation.’  ^  It  opens  with  some  enlightened  remarks  on  the 
ignorance  of  f  ranee,  as  causing  the  failure  in  her  revolution. 
I  he  way  is  thus  pre[)ared  for  tlic  present  educational  statistics 
of  that  country,  whose  *  second  revolution  o[)ened  with  a])rospcct, 
bright  and  auspicious,  for  national  education.’  Then  follows  a 
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sullioiciitlv  iiuiplc  auiouiit  of  tin-  state  ot  edueatum  throii^hoot 
t5ennanv:  and  a  sli-ht  sketch  of  it  in  Denmark,  fewitzer  and 
thivaria,' Austria,  and  other  parts  ot  Europe.  ^  ^peaknij;  ot  t  u 
literary  estahlishments  of  these  countries,  our  author  says  :  A  l 
these  icreat  edueatory  cuf'ines  are  uatioual,  lejiislative,  and,  n  i  i 
scarcely  au  exception,  eoinpulsivc.  They  are  acconiphshin^ 
•'rcat  ix-sults :  in  another  part  of  these  cinpuries,  it  may  nc  oiii 
duty  to  decide  whether  thes*-  features  oiifjht  to  characterize 
noimlar  ediieation,  and  whether  these  external  succours  do  not 
retard  and  vitiate  it.’  (p.  KiO.)  Dr.  Hamilton  then  conducts  us 
to  the  New  World,  where,  that  is  in  the  Hinted  states,  the 
nrincinle  ot  ediieation  seems  to  he  this. — ‘  Each  state  reipiires, 
that  there  shall  he  an  organization  of  schools,  proportioned  to 
the  iuhahitaiits  of  any  region.’  (p.  IGd.)  ‘  State  vies  with  state. 
The  old  have  legislated  to  secure  education;  and  the  tederal 
oovernment  receives  no  new  one  >nthont  providing  *J- 
U).  1(51.)  ‘No  territory  can  be  received  into  the  I  iiioii,  witli- 
out  a  formal  partition  of  certain  lands  on  behalf  ot  schools 
(n  172.)  ‘  The  manner  of  raising  the  revenue  lor  the  support 

of  the  schools,  seems  various.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  lorm  ol  a 
direct  capitation  tax  under  government  collectors;  sometimes  it 
is  of  a  more  local  lew.  here  there  is  no  hterar_>  ’*"*  >  ( 
i  lieu  oil  the  profits  of  the  banks  or  oii  their  capital,  irom  lie- 
(iiicsts,  or  from  other  sources,)  ‘  it  would  appear  that  it  is  otten 
doubly  paid,  fir.st  to  the  general  excheipier  of  the  state  Irom  which 
-u-ant's  are  issued,  and  secondly,  towards  the  district  disbiirse- 
meut  ’  (|).  170.)  For  further  particulars,  we  must  reler  to  oiii 
author’s  account.  Full  as  it  is,  it  should  have  been  enriched  by 
statements  of  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the  children  ot  the 
artisans,  and  of  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  system. 

‘The  Statistics  of  Domestic  Education,’  is  the  subject  ot  tlie 
ci-'hth  chanter.  Our  author  has  resorted  to  the  best  authorities  tor 
the  class  of  facts  he  has  adduced.  We  wish  that  he  hail  spent  more 
pains  ill  obtaining,  if  possible,  fuller  illustrations  ot  the  things 
taught,  and  the  discipline  employed.  Ills  sentence  on  p.  ».M, 
that  ‘The  ouautitv  of  instruction  iii  the  country,  is  not  so  much 
au  occasion  for  reproach,  as  its  character,’  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
according  to  truth.  The  negative  imphcatioii  he  has  sus¬ 
tained;  it  would  have  been  well  it  he  had  eipially  confirmed  the 
iiositive.  Oiiiiortiinitv  would  thus  have  been  given  loreularged  dis- 
eussloii  on  Normal  Schools.  'I'lic  topic  is  a  dillieult  one ;  niiieh 
more  dillieult  than  is  supposed  liy  those  who  have  not  endcavourci 
I  to  frame  a  scheme  for  their  formation  and  mainteuanee.  It  was 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  chapter.  To  the  ipiestion,  \Miether 
1  the  provisions  of  ediieation  are  more  ample  iii  niiinicipal,  or  iii 
il' '|  rural  districts  V’  our  author  gives  his  best  attciitiou.  lie  just  y 
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(liscri minutes  between  munnfactnring  towns,  and  others ;  tlic 
‘  j^rcat  abodes  of  the  oppidan  population,^  as  he  calls  them,  and 
'  the  vast  theatres  of  skilled  and  artistic  labour/  Tn  reference 
to  these  last,  he  quotes  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  whose  "  tables  have 
acquired  the  authority  of  a  standard,"  and  ‘  arc  a  noble  and  dis¬ 
passionate  vindication  of  a  people  traduced  beyond  measure  and 
example."  Neither  the  ‘  agrestian  population,"  nor  the  '  oppi¬ 
dan,"  can  hear  comparison  with  the  ‘  technic  labourers,"  those 
‘  most  perfect  specimens  of  industry,  of  enduring  patience,  of 
strict  order,  sufferers  to  a  heroic  dint,  disciples  of  most  self-deny¬ 
ing  truth,  enthusiasts  of  hope  in  each  convulsion  of  traffic  and 
extremity  of  want,  the  men  of  clear  spirit  and  stout  heart,  the 
humble  patriots,  true  to  their  country,  whose  principles  gold  has 
been  tried  in  vain  to  debauch ;  servants  loyal  and  devoted,  but 
who  cannot  be  made  slaves, — it  sickens  us  to  think  how  they 
have  been  reviled  !"  (p.  183.)  Our  readers  will  remember,  that 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  poet.  But,  though  we  cannot  altogether 
adopt  his  absolute  estimate  of  the  heroes  of  his  song,  we  fully 
agree  with  his  comparjitivc. 

Those  of  onr  readers  who  have  been  directed  by  the  upholders 
of  national  education  to  Scotland,  as  a  country  where  intclli- 
gence,  liberty,  and  morality  have  been  produced  by  its  means, 
to  an  unparalleled  extent,  may  profitably  consider  the  follow  ing 
extract : — 

‘The  private  schools  are  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two-,  and  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  instructed  in  them  ;  at  least, 
not  in  the  national  public  schools.  What  a  lesson  is  this  upon  the 
true  educational  liberty  !  What  a  spectacle  of  the  certain  defecti- 
bility  of  all  institutions,  which  depend  not  upon  the  principle  ofself- 
government  and  the  support  of  the  people.' — p.  19*2. 

Iroin  Scotland  w'c  are  conducted  to  Ireland;  where  wc  be¬ 
come  witnesses  of  a  righteous  vindication  of  its  character  from 
the  charge  of  ‘  contentedness  of  ignorance."  Justice  is  done, 
also,  to  its  great  educational  institutions ;  the  vice  in  any  being 
'  government  money,  and  government  inspection."  When  the 
operations  of  all,  and  of  other  more  denominational  societies, 
*  are  put  into  one  sum,  a  superiority  may  be  shown  to  Great 
Britain.  The  shamrock  triumphs  over  the  thistle  and  the  rose." 
— pp.  191 — 19G. 

I  he  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  are,  however,  the  glory  of  the 
book.  They  arc  long,  but  not  too  long  for  either  the  magnitude^ 
of  their  subjects,  or  the  power  of  the  essaydst.  'The  parties 
responsible  lor  the  education  of  the  people,"  and  '  the  edu¬ 
cational  means  and  resources  of  this  country,"  arc  the  ample 
themes  exhibited;  and  the  exhibition  is  magnificent.  We 
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scarcely  regret  that  wc  have  not  space  for  many  quotations ;  for 
we  should  be  sorr}’  to  prevent  any  of  our  readers  from  feeling 
the  full  power  of  these  two  cliapters  read  in  close  succession. 
Nor  do  we  care  to  reperuse  them,  in  order  to  detect  aught  cen¬ 
surable.  If  we  have  not  pronounced  sutlieient  censure  on  our 
author  when  examining  his  former  chapters,  at  all  events  wc 
have  none  to  speak  on  these.  They  may  have  faults ;  and  some 
few,  perhaps,  we  have  anticipated.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
more ;  nor  have  w  e  heart  to  see  them,  if  there  be. 

After  some  just  remarks  on  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion 
concerning  '  the  proper  agency  in  popular  education,*  Dr. 
Hamilton  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  parental  responsi¬ 
bility.  ‘  The  parent’s  knee,*  he  says,  ‘  is  the  proper  place  of 
moral  training.  This  is  the  true  school.*  He  reverts  again  to 
the  subject  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter ;  turning  ‘  w  ith 
humble  submission  and  grateful  delight  from  the  institutes  of 
man  to  the  ordinances  of  God.*  ^Icainvhile  he  has  examined 
these  institutes  ;  and  commencing  with  the  deeds  of  those  w  ho 
have  ‘  boldly  urged  the  prior  rights  of  the  state,*  he  has  first 
exposed  the  much  vaunted  Spartan  institutions.  To  the  horror 
and  disgrace  of  modern  worshippers  of  Plato,  he  has  then  pro¬ 
duced  the  principles  of  ^thc  divine  dreiimer,  the  celestial  seer;  * 
and  most  righteously  he  adds,  ^all  invective,  and  not  unde¬ 
served,  is  heaped  upon  the  systems  of  modern  infidelity ;  it  is 
forgotten  that  their  foulest  dogmas  first  fell  from  his  honeyed 
lips,  that  the  metempsychosis  of  his  spirit  is  still  among  ns  in 
the  most  execrable  licentiousness,  and  disorganization,  and  that 
were  he  on  the  earth,  he  w  ould  be  the  high-priest  of  the  orgies 
which  cverv  virtuous  mind  abhors  and  loathes.  Put  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  idol  is  lost  to  the  votary  in  the  marvel  of  its  legend, 
the  nimbus  of  its  glory,  and  the  distance  of  its  shrine,*  pp.  207, 
20S.  Wc  are  sorrv  to  be  forced  to  believe  tliat  tins  instructive 
rebuke  is  needed  by  some  among  ourselves.  If  any  think  it 
gothic  or  envenomed,  let  them  read  our  author’s  preceding  three 
pages.  The  educational  laws  of  the  Persians,  as  reported  by 
Xenophon  ;  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  ;  the  systems  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  so  far  as  apparent ;  in  later  times,  Harring¬ 
ton’s  tlioughts ;  those,  too,  of  Hobbes,  Sir  Thomas  Wore,  and 
Lord  Racon  ;  all  are  sketched,  and,  wc  think,  not  more  impress¬ 
ively  than  truly.  'Lord  Hacen  alone,  of  this  class  of  theorists, 
requires  not  the  parent  to  forego  his  right  in  his  offspring.* 
The  wisdom  of  the  others  would  'put  youth*  more  or  less 'at 
the  disposal  of  the  state,  'fhey  arc  not,  however,  without 
living  sanction,*  says  our  author;  for  '  we  must  not  omit  that 
infidelity  ranges  itself  upon  the  side  of  parental  irresponsibility;* 
and  Robert  Gwen’s  doctrines  arc  cited  in  proof. 
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The  rij^ht  >vliich  the  stjite  lias  in  the  ehildreii  of  a  coiinti y,  is 
then  freely  consiileretl.  The  political  economist  would  here, 
perhaps,  demand  definitions,  principles,  distinctions,  and  other 
thiii'Ts  of  that  kind,  which  find  hut  little  favour  with  our  author. 
But  we  have  engaged  to  say  nothing  in  dispraise;  and  are 
hofind  to  declare  that,  pojmlarly.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  accom¬ 
plished  his  design,  and  vindicated  the  parent’s  entire  ami  in¬ 
alienable  right  from  the  usurping  claims  of  governments.  The 
discussion  is  a  stream  of  glowing  thought  througli  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  pages.  AVe  cannot,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  give 
its  outline  even  ;  or  any  part  of  it,  except  its  most  significant 
conclusion. 

‘  What,  tlien,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a  monarch  do  }  We  answer, 
what  any  other  man  ought  to  do  ;  be  himself  religious,  and  preserve 
a  domestic  discipline  of  religion.  Let  him  maintain  a  pious,  holy 
court.  Let  his  example,  and  even  his  counsel,  recommend  religion 
to  his  subjects.  But  we  have  a  precedent,  and  this  we  enforce. 
W  ould  that  all  leaders  and  governors  of  nations  might  speak  the 
language,  and  act  upon  the  decision,  of  Joshua;  ‘  If  it  seem  evil 
unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  clioose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  ; 
but  us  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  ’  ’ 


’riio  claims  of  the  church  to  be  the  Mustructress  of  the  people,’ 
are  then  brought  up  for  judgment ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  ‘  indefeasible  claims  of  any  church,  apart  from  political 
establishment,  as  only  of  itself,’  ‘  special  reasons  arc  found 
against  the  docent  authority  and  right  of  any  established  church.’ 
Under  this  head  our  author  takes  occasion  to  remark,  p. 

‘  In  every  country,  the  education  which  is  forcible  may  not 
appear  eipially  a  wrong.  ...  It  may  be  the  will  of  the  ])resent 
people.  There  is  not  the  sense  of  force  in  the  collection  of  tax, 
or  in  the  surrender  of  the  ehildren.  But  all  this  favouring 
circumstance  does  not  make  the  principle  right.  It  but  wards 
ott  an  actual  inconvenience  and  collision.  Another  generation 
may  think  otherwise.  It  is  of  our  countr}^,  however,  that  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  speak.’  And  we  are  sorry  that  he  put  tliis 
restriction  on  himself.  His  splendid  violation  of  it  soon  after¬ 
wards,  when  exposing,  ‘  by  facts’  in  the  condition  of  France  and 
Prussia,  ‘  the  reasoning  which  he  had  ass«ailed  in  abstractions,^ 
makes  us  the  more  lament  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  foretell 
the  evil  consequences  of  America’s  adoption  of  a  form,  however 
comparatively  taint,  ot  the  compulsive  prineiple.  A  sagacious 
man  of  principle  and  observation  need  not  shrink  from  the 
seer.  As  our  author  says,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  noblest  passages  on  pp.  270,  271, — '  Posse  and  Esse  are 
to  us  but  one.  .  .  .  Consequences  do  not  unfold  themselves  at 
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once.  It  is  folly  to  wait  for  them.  Tendencies  are  conse¬ 
quences.  Crush  the  egg;  uproot  the  seed.  Utter  bold  de¬ 
nouncement  against  the  principle.  Else  shall  \sc  he  miserably 
deceived.  Men  are  plausible.  Concessions  are  liberal.  None 
begin  tyrants.  .  .  .  We  must,  therefore,  resolutely  stand  upon 
this  pre[)aratory  ground  ;  whither  do  the  principles  incline,  and 
the  circumstances  tend  V' 

From  consideration  of  church -claims,  our  author  proceeds  to 
a  re-consideration  of  the  claims  of  governments.  And  after  a 
well-deserved  apology  for  Sir  James  (jraham’s  undertaking  to 
legislate  concerning  education,  implying  a  sarcastic  and  a  well- 
deserved  rebuke  of  the  vast  majority  of  dissenters,  he  gives  a 
brief  but  extraordinary  description  of  the  results  of  national 
education  in  France  and  Prussia.  It  mainly  occupies  the 
remainder  of  tin;  chapter,  some  twenty  pages;  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  writing  in  the  book.  We  shall  cpiote  a  few  sentences 
oidy,  in  reference  to  Prussia ;  selecting  not  the  best,  but 
those  which  arc  directed  against  what,  of  all  things,  we  most 
drefid,  an  evil  principle  in  the  hand  of  the  tender-hearted  and 
humane,  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 

‘  ‘  Poor,  and  to  be  accursed,  are  the  virtues  which  undo  a  country.* 
The  private  excellence  and  domestic  goodness  of  the  despot  are  not 

uncommon.  His  nature  must  have  some  vent  of  tenderness . 

Wlio  commends  the  lion,  as  it  devours  its  prey,  that  it  is  loving  to 
its  mate,  and  playful  with  its  cubs  ?  No  more  dire  misfortune  has 

fallen  on  man,  than  this  amiableness  of  tyrants .  A  Nero  and 

a  Caligula  could  not  do  half  the  mischief  of  a  William  and  a  Nicho¬ 
las.  What  is  the  country  of  which  we  speak?  this  kingdom  of 
boasted  light?  this  land  of  universal  education  ?  A  camp  of  mancDu- 
vres,  an  arsenal  of  weapons,  a  barrack  of  troops.  Allure  trained  to 
military  service.  Upon  this  maitial  regulation  is  founded  the  system 

of  instruction .  The  drum  and  the  drill  are  the  notices  and 

exercises.  An  elementary  education,  very  com[)lete  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  confessedly  afforded.  But  what  is  the  national  character 
which  it  can  shape?  It  severs  the  proper  sympathies  of  parent  and 
child.  It  extinguishes  the  proud  consciousness  of  fiee  agency  and 
personal  accountability.  It  raises  mind  to  one  level  ;  it  as  often 
sinks  it  to  the  same.  A  dull  monotony  succeeds.  To  this  is  a  noble 
people  made  slave  and  victim.  What  high  deeds  can  such  discipline 
provoke  ?  What  are  the  excellencies  which  this  culture  can  inspire  ? 
They  who  anticipate  the  reign  of  mind  and  religion,  can  see,  in  all 
this  mechanism,  no  preparatory  process,  no  encouraging  earnest,  no 
prophetic  hopei’ 

The  last  chapter  tretits  of  many  matters  not  comprised  in  its 
nominal  subject.  Government  interference  with  education  is 
again  and  again  examined,  and  as  frequently  denounced.  The 
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rejection  of  it  is  conviiicingjly  proved  to  be  a  ‘  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion  of  protestant  nonconformity.'  The  general  conduct  of  dis- 
sentcrs  in  n'gard  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is 
justified  ;  and  all  said  that  can  he  said  in  excuse  of  those  u  ho 
applaud  the  Regium  Donum.  The  lofty  character  uhich  a 
nation  such  as  ours  should  possess,  is  ardently  described  j  and 
no  little  is  most  eloquently  advanced  in  refutation  of  the  odious 
outpourings  of  ignorance  and  malice  to  the  dishonour  ot  our 
present  state.  An  allcctiug  picture  is  drawn  of  the  outcast 
poor;  appeals  and  suggestions  arc  presented  on  their  behalt ; 
and  their  future  education  is  unvauntingly  but  confidently  lore- 
shown.  The  moral  power  of  Britain,  her  religious  vitality,  the 
evident  and  mighty  works  of  God  within  her,  th.cse,  too,  are 
topics  of  joyous  expatiation ;  and  connected  with  the  proper 
subjects  of  the  chapter,  the  endowed  institutions,  the  unfettered . 
wealth,  the  opportunities  for  economic  retrenchment,  the 
‘  liberality  of  even  deep  poverty  '  for  the  sake  of  education,  Jind 
tlic  power  of  association,  all  so  characteristic  of  our  country; 
they  constitute  the  ground  of  eager  and  triumphant  ho[)e. 
Many  inferior  themes,  moreover,  are  iucidciitally  introduced. 
The  unsystematic  arrangement  of  these  heterogeneous  materials 
prevents  much  of  the  etfect  they  would  otherwise  perhaps  pro¬ 
duce.  But  the  chapter,  as  a  wliole,  worthily  succeeds  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  ;  and  the  two  together  draw’  forth  our  deliberate  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  book  containing  them  is  such  for  intellectual 
vigour,  sound  humanity,  and  enlightened  godliness,  not  to  speak 
of  secondary  but  most  estimable  qualities,  as  it  has  rarely  l3cen 
our  happiness  to  find  among  tlie  productions  of  our  time.  AVe 
quote  the  follow  ing  for  the  refreshment  of  our  readers  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of  all  those  otfieials  and  other 
worthies  who  still  circulate  stale  taunting  mockeries  of  northern 
lights. 

II  dissenters  accept  the  pay  of  government,  if  they  do  not  firmly 
and  inllexibly  ubjme  it  in  all  shapes  and  pretexts,  their  prevarication 

will  cover  them  with  infamy . They  cannot  touch  stipend 

or  gift,  and  their  hands  he  clean.  The  moment  they  take  it,  the 
most  inqiortant  grounds  of  private  judgment  and  uprightness  are 

abandoned .  1  hey  will  deserve  to  be  reviled  lor  hvpocrisy; 

the  mummers  of  principle,  the  swashers  of  conscience.  They  will 
be  indeed  abused.  Ihey  "ill  have  yielded  to  a  bribe,  w  hile  their 
fathers  shrank  not  from  the  death.  The  mark  of  servitude  will  be 
burnt  deep  mto  their  brow.  Ihey  will  have  stooped  their  neck  to 
the  yoke.  Iney  will  have  passed  beneath  the  Caiidine  Forks.  It  is 
surely  a  little  strange  that  tins  elementary  principle  and  necessary 
conclusion  of  protestant  nonconformity  should  have  been,  not  u’ith* 
out  some  pains  at  wit,  though  wdth  a  sparing  abstinence  of  argument, 
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described  as  altogether  new .  Wliy  should  the  sneer  of  a 

new  and  sudden  illumination  be  indulged  ?  The  support  of  religion 
by  tl)e  state  is  the  objection  of  the  dissenter.  Without  recanting 
that  objection,  how  could  he  accept  aid  in  support  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  f  ....  Nunconibrinists,’  in  the  repudiation  of  all  state 
aid,  ‘  follow  no  new  iiglit.  The  enor  lias  been  to  quote  as  their 
prototypes,  llowe,  Baxter,  and  Owen,  rather  than  Uobinson  and 
Ainsworth,  Thacker  and  Penny,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  Hough, 
and  Simpson,  those  earlier  confessors,  exiles,  and  martyrs,  those 
original  standard-bearers  against  this  principle,  'fhe  antiquity  of 
their  opinion  proves  nothing  for  it ;  but  it  purges  them  of  any  inno¬ 
vation.’ — pp.  282 — 285. 


Art.  III.  Richard  the  Third.  A  Poem.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.  A.  S., 
and  ll.  A.  S.  L.  1  vol.,  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  venenihlc  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  deserves  so  well 
of  his  countrymen  that  the  critic  will  receive  anything  which 
proceeds  from  his  pen  with  a  feeling  of  respect,  though  it  may 
surprise  him  hv  issuing  in  a  form  that  he  had  not  expected. 
W  e  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  historian  rc-appeariug  in  his 
old  age  as  a  poet ;  but  the  character  of  liichard  the  Third,  as 
all  who  have  read  Mr.  Turner’s  ‘  History  of  England'  are 
aware,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  liim. 
Ho  has  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  Richard  was  not  from  nature 
the  luonstcr  that  Shakspcju’c  lias  drawn  him.  Mr.  Turner, 
on  the  contrary,  thinks,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
though  Richard  was  a  monster,  he  w  as  not  made  so  by  nature, 
but  by  his  own  ambition;  still,  beyond  the  accuracy  of  an 
historical  fact,  we  do  not  see  much  that  is  gained  by  the 
labour  and  research  which  he  lias  spent  upon  tlie  sniiject. 
Richard,  even  by  Mr.  Turner's  own  showing,  w  as  a  villain  of  no 
ordinary  dye ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  grant  him  that  few 
men  are  from  nature  such  ;  but  we  should  have  been  well  con¬ 
tent  to  have  seen  this  argued  by  him  in  the  form  of  history.  Iii 
poetry  it  lacks  the  grace  of  originality,  w  hich  can  alone  secure 
a  lively  attention.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  amiable  spirit  and  good  sense  that  belong  so  pc- 
culiarlv  to  Sharon  Turner,  and  are  conspicuous  in  this  poem. 
Tber  e  is  something  very  interesting,  too,  in  the  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  subject  first  laid  hold  on  his  iinagi- 
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nation,  and  that  with  a  force  which  gave  it  the  impressiveness  of 
poctrv  to  his  mind,  and  has  kept  its  hold  there  through  all  the 
labours  of  a  long  and  active  life. 

*  It  is  now  fifty-three  years  ago  since  the  first  idea  of  the  following 
work  occurred  to  me.  in  179*2  I  made  an  excursion,  during  the 
summer  vacation  from  legal  business,  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire 
and  Dorset.  I  liad  been  studying  in  my  temple  chambers  the  an¬ 
cient  periods  of  our  English  history,  and  was  desirous  of  seeing  some 
of  the  places  where  its  more  striking  incidents  had  taken  place. 
Amongst  these,  Stonehenge,  with  its  druidical  stones,  and  Corie 
Castle,  at  the  gate  of  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Edward,  called 
the  martyr,  had  been  stabbed  by  the  us^assin  employed  by  his 
mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  deeply  interested  me.  I  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  with  all  the  strength  and  spirits  of  that  happy 
period  of  our  varying  life. 

*  In  my  road  to  Weymouth,  where  his  Majesty  George  III  ,  was 
residing,  whom  I  wished  to  see  there  in  his  simple  privacy,  and 
more  like  his  real  self,  as  the  individual  king  divested  of  his  state, 
and  of  the  needful  appendages  of  his  royal  station,  I  reached  Abbey 
Cerve,  and  finding  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  there,  I 
amused  myself  with  examining  them,  and  determined  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  comfortable  little  village  inn  of  that  place. 

*  As  I  was  taking  my  tea  alone  in  its  retired  room,  the  crimes  and 
violences  ofour  earlier  history,  and  the  characters  of  our  kings  during 
the  leudal  period,  became  the  subject  of  my  solitary  meditations ; 
and  in  musing  over  these,  the  popular  history  of  our  Richard  HI. 
strongly  arrested  my  attention. 

‘  When  I  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  posi¬ 
tion;  brother  of  the  most  accomplished  royal  gentleman  then  in 
Europe ;  sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  England ;  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Protector ;  educated  or  brought  up,  during  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  reign,  in  the  improving  spirit  and  manners  of  that  day,  and 
performing  every  thing,  which  he  had  done,  except  the  destruction 
of  his  nephews,  with  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  some  of  the 
elder  nobility  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  long  a  subject  of  popular  i egret, 
especially  in  the  northern  counties;  it  appeared  to  me  tliat  he  could 
not  have  been  that  mere  cruel,  malignant,  and  odious  rudiaii  which  the 
genius  ofour  Shukspeare  has  impressively  represented.’ — Preface, 


Wc  sliould  not  do  Justice  to  oiir  venerable  author  if  we  did 
not  gi\e  a  specimen  of  his  poetry.  It  possesses,  with  just  and 
generous  sentiments,  considerable  ease  and  harmonv  of  versi¬ 
fication.  1  he  learned  men  of  the  day  advise  Richard  against 
war.  They  could  not  have  used  belter  arguments  had  they 
ived  nou,  ^\ith  all  the  motives  created  bv  railroads,  conimercej 
and  the  Peace  Society. 
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‘  My  liege,  we  err  whene’er  we  think  that  arms 
Alone  will  shed  the  glory  which  so  charms. 

Wisdom  and  peace,  arts,  trade,  the  poet’s  lays, 

Will  form  your  richest  coronet  of  praise; 

The  cherished  scholar,  educated  mind; 

Learning  and  genius  with  heaven’s  faith  combined  ; 

From  these  a  stream  of  fame  and  blessing  spread 
Around  a  nation  and  its  regal  head; 

Exalting  both  the  sovereign  and  the  land. 

And  bringing  plenty  with  her  bounteous  hand. 

In  peace,  the  virtues,  Truth  and  Science,  find 
Their  happiest  home,  and  smile  with  kindred  mind. 

When  will  the  memory  of  Augustus  die? 

Rich  genius  flourished  from  his  fostering  eye. 

Honoured  beyond  all  potentates  on  earth. 

That  then  the  saviour  of  mankind  had  birth; 

It  was  because  through  him  the  world  had  rest, 

The  PRINCE  OF  PEACE  appeared,  by  angels  blest. 

What  inunc  like  Solomon’s  has  all  the  Last, 

From  age  to  age  with  marvellous  fame  increased? 

Still  David’s  Son  in  glory  shines  supreme. 

And  points  to  kings  renown’s  most  fertile  theme. 
Magnificence  of  wealth  from  arts  and  trade. 

And  general  happiness  his  rule  conveyed. 

'i'he  king  of  wisdom  was  the  king  of  peace ; 

Hence  'l  ime’s  undying  praise  will  never  cease. 

Pursue  like  him  the  real  golden  mines 
Of  national  welfare  which  such  fame  assigns. 

Then  will  your  lile,  your  name,  your  reign  be  classed. 
With  man’s  great  benefactors  that  have  passed.’ 

— pp.  222-3. 


Art.  IF.  Hie  Land  of  Israel,  according  to  the  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.,  author  of 
the  Evidence  of  Prophecy.  Edinburgh  :  Wliite  and  Co.  1843. 
pp.  xix.  500. 

This  portlv  volume  has  lain  much  longer  upon  our  table  than 
uc  desired  ;  but  having  by  a  cursory^  glance  obtained  a  notion 
of  its  contents,  wc  shrunk  from  the  task  of  examining  it  more 
minutely,  and  when  that  was  done,  shrunk  from  the  further  duty 
of  declaring  our  opinion  of  the  manifestly  pains-taking  i)erform- 
ance  of  a  good  man,  whose  past  labours  have  rendered  the 
church  of  Clirist  some  service. 

AV  e  must  now,  however,  say  tliat  we  fear  this  volume  will  add 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Keith.  It  has  disappointed  us 
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most  compl^tolv.  Tho  argument  on  which  it  is  based  appears 
to  us  not  only  untenable  in  itself,  but  much  more  feebly  urged 
than  it  might  have  been ;  and  the  practipil  illustrations,  refer- 
ring  to  the  past  and  present  as  compared  with  the  supposed  future 
aspoctof  the  count  IT,  have  all  the  ajipcarance  of  asecond  washoithe 
materials  originally  collected  for  the  Evidenee  from  Prophecy.  In 
fact,  the  book  is  in  this  respect  most  illusive.  Most  of  our  readers 
know  that  Dr.  Keith  has,  since  the  publication  of  his  first  work, 
actually  visited  Palestine  ;  and  the  title  of  this  book  would  lead  to 
the  expectation  of  its  containing  an  embodiment  of  the  results 
of  his  travel  and  observation.  We  might  not  have  expected  from 
Dr.  Keith  a  work  comparable  to  tlnat  of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  but  still 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  Dr.  Robinson  did  not  visit, 
ollercd  a  fair  field  for  him ;  and  from  the  attention  he  had  formerly 
paid  to  this  region,  wc  might  suppose  that  he  \vould  have  been 
anxious  to  verify  his  previous  conclusions,  and  enlarge  his  previous 
observations.  This  expectation  is  altogether  unsatisfied.  Dr. 
Keith  docs  indeed  write  much  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan; 
but  both  there  and  in  Palestine  Proper,  idl  his  accounts 
are  from  the  books  of  travellers,  and  mostly  of  the  same  travel¬ 
lers,  w  horn  he  had  w  ell  drained  in  his  former  publications.  In  fact 
there  is  scarcely  any  indication  in  the  work  that  the  author  had 

•  A' 

actually  traversed  the  country  to  which  his  book  relates;  and 
for  all  that  appears  it  might  have  been  w  ritten  quite  as  well, 
and  have  contained  all  the  same  matter,  if  the  excellent  author 
had  never  quitted  his  comfortable  study — we  hope  it  is  still 
comfortable — in  St.  Cyrus. 

Having  described  the  materials  as  chiefly  collected  from  the 
books  of  travellers,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Dr.  Keith,  appears 
to  assign  too  ecjual  a  value  to  all  kinds  of  authority  bearing  on 
the  subject.  This  is  a  failing  which  peryades  the  works  of  this 
author,  w’hich  all  equally  exhibit  the  absence  of  that  fine 
literary  tact,  which  readily  distinguishes  the  relatiyc  yalue  of 
ditterent  authorities.  Me  might,  however,  expect  this  fault  to 
have  lieeii  corrected  by  his  having  actually  seen  many  of  the 
plac(^  and  things  to  which  the  statements  he  produces  refer: 
but  in  this,  also,  wc  have  been  sorely  disappointed.  Perhaps 
w’e  shall  make  this  point  the  more  intelligible  by  reference  to 
the  engravings  with  wdiich  the  work  is  embellished  and  its  cost 
enhanc'cd.  M  c  may  do  this  the  rather,  as  the  author  calls 
particular  attention  to  them  by  the  conspicuous  thanks  which 
he  lenders  in  the  preface  to  sundry  persons  who  allow  ed  him 
to  copy  their  drawings  or  engravings.  There  are  no  less  than 
tweiity-onc  subjects  engraved  on  steel  plates,  very  indifferently 
executed.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  from  Cassas, 
(erroneously  called  Las  Casas,  in  this  work)  and  have  been  en- 
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graved  and  re-eii"raved  almost  a  hundred  times.  They  arc  ^ood 
so  far  as  they  f?o,  hut  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  copy  them 
once  more.  The  merit  of  the  twentv-one  illustrations  is  con- 
cciitratc  d  in  the  view  of  ^^()unt  Casius  from  Ainsworth,  and  in 
those  of  (hesarca  and  Zahlc,  from  drawings  by  (h)l.  APNcvin. 
^fhese  are  really  ^ood,  or  rather  would  have  been  so,  had  not  Cicsa- 
rea  and  Zahlc  been  spoiled  by  the  cni^raver.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
jxreater  part  are  from  15uckinj>^ham’s  travels,  which  are  known 
l)v  everv  ensrraver  in  London  to  be  of  home  manufacture  and 

♦  *  o 

utterly  'worthless,  unless  so  far  as  copied  from  Cassas.  The 
largest  plate  in  the  present  work  is  from  Fisher^s  Views,  and 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  ))icture.  AVe  would  rather  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  as  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  correct ;  but  as 
w'c  are  only  considering  Ih*.  Keith’s  a})preciation  of  authorities 
bearing  upon,  w  hat  he  has  actually  seen,  or  might  have  seen — 
w’e  will  venture  to  (piote  a  very  high  authority  (Dr.  Robinson) 
who  assured  us  that  he  could  not  recognise  the  places  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  work  from  which  this  view'  is  taken.  If  Dr. 
Keith  was  so  hard  driven  for  ])ietnres,  wh}’^  did  he  not  make  use 
of  the  ample  and  very  good  materials  to  be  found  in  Laborde’s 
Voya(je  en  Orient. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  thus  described  by  the  author : — 

*  The  following  treatise  was  commenced  with  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  tlie  author  of  drawing  out  a  few  retrospective  and  prospective 
sketches  of  .Judea  and  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  from  Palestine, 
he  was  urged  by  the  esteemed  friend  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  (John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.),  to  publish  the  sub  Malice  of  an  evening’s  con¬ 
versation  in  his  hospitable  house,  lie  naturally  reverted  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Abraham  as  the  groundwork  of  such  an  essay.  That  sub¬ 
ject  alone,  in  connection  with  kindred  themes,  called  for  a  more  full 
illustration  than  he  at  first  anticipated.  And  as  the  subsequent 
essay,  which  thus  originated,  may  be  considered  as  in  part,  a 
sequel  to  his  treatise  on  the  Evidence  from  I’rophecy,  it  may  also 
form  the  introduction  to  other  scriptural  topics  of  momentous  import 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.’ — Preface,  p.  iv. 

There  arc  so  many  Doctors  of  the  name  of  Abercrombie 
that  here  we  do  not  know’  whether  Dr.  Keith’s  friend  is  a  man 
of  experience  iu  literature  or  not.  Judging  from  the  advice  he 
gave  our  author,  we  should  think  he  is  not;  for  no  person  of 
literary  experience  could  have  advised  this  undertaking. 
^V  riters  ir^vcr  commit  greater  mistakes  than  iu  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  the  advice  or  admiration  of 
non-literary  friends,  w  ho  arc  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  grave  error 
of  supposing,  that  the  materials  of  an  interesting  evening’s 
conversation  ought  to  be  ])ut  into  a  book.  Friends  are  but 
too  ready  to  tender  such  advice,  knowing  it  to  be  acceptable  to- 
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divines  and  other  writers ;  and  divines  and  other  writers  are  in 
general  but  too  roadv  to  follow  it,  because  it  is  acceptable. 

Then  what  shall  wc  say  to  a  book  of  five-hundred  pages, 
which  is  at  the  same  tiine  a  sequel  to  a  book  of  four-hundred 
pages,  and  an  inteoduciioft  to  other  books  to  come  hereafter 
probai)ly  of  fivc-hundred  pages  each.  We  shoidd  be  reluctant 
to  pain  so  good  a  man  as  Dr.  Keith ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to 
direct  his  attention  to  h^ccles.  xii.  12,  where  he  will  find  the 
assurance  of  a  very  wise  man  that  ^  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end and  if  we  durst  offer  advice  to  him — which 
would  be  as  sincere  ns  any  advice  he  ever  received — it  would 
be  to  refrain  from  drawing  out  into  such  fine  threads  the  golden 
wire  of  his  first  researches.  Sequels  are  said  to  be  usually 
failures ;  and  we  fear  the  present  will  be  no  exception  to 
this  well-founded  observation,  lint  a  sequel  to  one  thing  that 
is  at  the  same  time  an  introduction  to  another  thing  which  is  to 
follow,  is  a  little  too  hard  for  the  digestion  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  Dr.  Keith’s  services  and  talents.  The  instance  is 
one  of  many  which  go  to  show  how  diflicult  it  is  for  authors  to 
understand  when  to  have  done.  ‘  A  book  was  WTit'  called 
^  Evidence  fn)m  Prophecy.’  We  w  ill  not  say  that  it  was 

‘  \Voven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style.* 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  rather  loose  texture,  but 

*  The  subject  new,  it  walked  the  town  a  while. 

Numbering  good  intellects.* 


But  this  book  being  w  ritten,  and  in  everybody’s  hands,  the  sub¬ 
ject  ceased  to  be  a  new  one  :  and  Dr.  Keith,  like  many  other 
authors,  misinterprets  the  strong  satisfaction  which  the  public 
expressed  with  what  it  then  received,  into  a  craving  for  more 
of  the  same.  But  it  is  because  the  public  appetite  was  satisfied 
w'ith  the  viands  then  offered,  that  we  fear  a  second  course  of 
the  like  will  somewhat  ‘  pall  upon  the  sense.’  The  host  is  no 
doubt  very  hospitable;  his  intention  is  excellent;  and  the 
public  will  perhaps  thank  him  all  the  same — but  the  puljlic  is 
rather  a  fastidious  guest,  not  over  grateful  for  old  favours,  and 
somewhat  ditlicnlt  to  entertain. 

^  1  he  argument  of  the  book  is  in  brief  this: — the  covenant  of 
(ft)d  W'ith  the  patriarchs  was,  that  their  descendants  should  pos¬ 
sess  the  country  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. — 
lhat  the  country  defined  in  this  extent  never  was  possessed  by 
the  Israelites ;  and  that,  consequently’,  seeing  the  covenant  of 
God  is  unchangeable,  the  Israelites  are  yet  to  possess  the  coun¬ 
try  dedoed  by  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  that  covenant.  On 
this  theory  is  based  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory’  description  of 
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the  regions  included  witliin  those  limits,  which  is  what  Dr. 
Keith  understands  by  the  '  land  of  Israel/  This  account  is 
prepared  in  the  way  we  have  already  characterized,  the  best 
portion  of  the  whole  being  a  chapter  on  ^  the  State  of  Syria, 
in  tlie  Middle  Ages,’  which,  although  not  exhibiting  much 
research,  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  book  taken  together. 

A  suspicion  has  more  than  once  crossed  our  minds,  that  the 
author  was — insensibly  to  himself,  we  are  assured — drawn  into 
the  line  of  argument  he  has  taken,  by  the  desire  of  extending 
his  peculiar  line  of  illustration  to  countries  and  places  not 
usually  recognized  as  possessing  a  scriptural  intenst.  There  is 
more  in  this  than  the  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Keith  may  be 
ready  to  admit,  or  than  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
the  delusions  arising  out  of,  or  connected  with,  a  favourite  pur¬ 
suit  may  be  prepared  to  recognize  :  but  to  inditferent  observers, 
like  ourselves,  the  convulsive  and  not  very  successful  efforts 
made  by  the  writer  to  thrust  in  his  props  under  the  weak 
points  of  his  theory — can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  ideas  of  this 
nature. 

As  to  the  argument  itself.  Dr.  Keith  is  not  ignorant  that  it 
has  been  and  may  be  met  by  two  answers ;  the  first,  that  the 
Israelites  did  actually,  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  possess 
the  country  to  the  utmost  limits  defined  by  the  ancient  cove- 
nants.  And  the  other,  that  such  covenants,  although  stated  in 
absolute  terms,  implied  certain  conditions,  the  infraction  of 
which  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  Israelites  did  not,  if 
they  did  not  possess  in  the  full  extent,  the  country  intended 
for  them.  Tlicsc  answers  meet  both  conditions  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  a)ul,  if  one  be  true,  the  other  is  not  required.  The  latter 
answ  er  is  scouted  by  Dr.  Keith ;  and  as  we  have  already  given 
to  the  work  all  the  space  to  which  it  is  entitled,  we  shall  not 
here  dwell  upon  it.  With  respect  to  the  other,  the  writer  has 
clearly  his  misgivings  on  the  sidqect,  seeing  that  he  introduces 
a  new  condition,  which  we  w  ill  venture  to  sav  has  no  suffieient 
scriptural  warrant.  This  is,  that  the  covenant,  in  giving  these 
countries  to  the  see  l  of  Abraham,  intended  that  they  should 
be  wholly  |>ossesscd  and  peopled  by  them  ;  and  that  seeing  the 
other  countries  were  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  only 
held  in  subjection  and  partly  occupied  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
not  wholhf  peopled  by  them,  the  covenant  was  not  then  ful¬ 
filled.  This  is  very  ingenious ;  but  is  it  true?  We  fear  not, 
and  that  it  is  rather  a  violent  stretch  to  make  the  theory  of  the 
book  seem  more  needful. 

The  Jewish  people  have  doubtless  been  preserved  distinct 
and  separate  among  the  nations  from  some  great  purpose  of 
love  and  mercy — after  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  evidence 
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have  been  accomplished.  They  then  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
stored  to  their  own  land :  the  necessity  or  the  use  of  their 
restoration  is  not  very  apparent ;  and  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  "ive  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  although  we  should 
not  be  reluctant  to  do  so  on  any  fitting  occasion.  If  they  are 
so  restori'd,  it  will  probably  he*  to  the  territory  in  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  promised  in  the  Ahrahaiuic  covenant.  \\  e  have  no  pre¬ 
disposition  which  would  induce  us  to  combat  these  ideas ;  hut 
we  are  bound  to  question  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  rests  upon  the  argument  which  Dr.  Keith 
has  made  the  foundation  stone  of  his  hook — namely,  that  the 
patriarchal  covenant  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

We  have  done.  Yet  lest  our  view  of  this  hook  should  he 
misapprehended,  we  will  in  one  word  restate  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Dr.  Keith  wrote  a  hook  on  Prophecy,  to  shew’  how 
literally  the  present  condition  of  certain  places  and  countries 
corresponds  with  the  prophetical  predictions.  In  the  course  of 
the  researches  connected  with  that  work,  he  noted  other  places 
concerning  which  the  prophetical  intimations  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  he  fulfilled.  For  these  ho  has  now  provided,  by  shew  ing 
how,  under  his  theory,  these  prophecies  are  to  he  fulfilled  in 
future.  Hence,  as  the  former  w  ork  w  as  retrospective  and  circum¬ 
spective,  so  the  present  seems  to  complete  the  whole  by  being 
retrospective  and  prospective.  It,  perhaps,  never  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  deficient  information  might  account  for  much 
for  which  his  special  theory  provides.  Half  the  mistakes  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  arisen  in  this  process  of  supplying, 
by  ingenious  speculations,  the  gaps  in  our  positive  information. 
The  mind  of  man  is  impatient  for  positive  and  connected  con¬ 
clusions,  and  in  search  of  them,  either  makes  most  perilous 
leaps  over  the  deep  waters,  from  one  ascertained  fact  to  an¬ 
other,  or  else  seeks  to  connect  them  by  airy  and  perhaps  beau¬ 
tiful  stnictures,  which  are  sure  to  give  w'ay  under  those  who 
seek  to  pass  over.  The  present  w  riter  takes  both  these  courses. 
Giving  here  an  agile  leap,  and  throwing  out  there  a  gossamer 
bridge,  he  gets  at  length — to  the  end  of  five  hundred  pages. 
And  now',  having  settled  the  paJ^t,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
what  more  has  Dr.  Keith  to  do?  Unless  he  can  turn  his  active 
mind  into  new  fields  of  useful  labour,  w’e  hope  he  w’ill  he  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  done,  and  spare  us  those  future  volumes 
which  lurk  in  the  preface  of  the  present. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Vestiges  of  the  Satural  History  of  Vreation.  LodcIou  : 

8vo.  Churchill.  1844. 

2.  .4  Lecture  on  the  Arguments  for  Christian  Theism  frcm  Organized 

Life  and  Fossil  Osteology;  containing  Rtmtarks  on  a  Work,  entitled 

*  Vestiges  of  the  Satural  History  of  Creation,*  Hy  John  Sheppard. 

London  :  Jackson  and  Wult'ord. 

We  have  frequently  recomiueuded  to  our  readers  those  in¬ 
teresting  uorks  which,  by  detailing  tlie  facts  of  physical 
science,  increase  the  illustrations  of  the  natural  theolopau,  and 
furnish  new  proofs  of  the  harmony  of  revealed  religion  with 
universal  truth.  It  was  our  expectation,  when  we  first  j;lanced 
over  the  ‘  Vestijres  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cri'ation,’  that 
we  were  about  to  luake  acquaintance  with  one  of  this  class  of 
books;  and  we  were  fully  prepared,  had  truth  and  justice 
permitted,  to  ^ive  the  unknow  n  writer  all  the  honour  due  to 
those  who  have  successfully  laboured  for  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
telligent  ])iety.  It  was  not  until  we  had  made  considerable 
way  in  his  company  that  our  pleasant  prospects  became  ob¬ 
scured,  and  w  c  w  ere  reluetantly  c<.mpelled  to  abandon  the  hopes 
we  had  formed.  We  looked  for  aid  to  the  cause  of  truth,  but 
we  found  oppiisition,  or  rather  that  spixMes  of  aid  w  hich  is  worse 
than  opposition ;  w  e  hoped  that  w  e  had  met  w  ith  a  guide  to 
whose  charge  we  might  safely  commit  the  }oung  traveller,  but 
we  found  instead  one  w  hose  counsel  led  astrav ;  and  whose 
numerous  and  interesting  facts  were  used  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  greatly  to  injure  the  unformed  mind  by  wild  and  e.xtrava- 
gant  theories. 

The  eonelusion  of  the  volume  expounds  the  author’s  design, 
and  furnishes  a  strange  combination  of  pride  and  modesty;  it 
claims  for  the  writer  the  shade  of  anonymous  authorship,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  honour  due  to  an  attempt  to  do  that  which 
the  most  advanced  philosophy  had  not  yet  contemplated. 

The  '  note  conclusorv  *  savs : — 

•  riuis  cuds  a  book,  composed  in  solitude,  and  almost  w'ithout  the 
cognizance  of  a  single  human  being,  for  the  sole  purpose  (or  as 
neaily  so  as  may  be)  of  impioving  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
through  that  medium  their  ha}»piness.  I'or  reasons  which  need  not 
be  spucilied  die  author’s  name  is  retained  in  its  original  obscurity, 

and  in  all  probability  will  never  be  genendly  known . 

The  book,  as  lar  as  1  am  aware,  is  the  Jirst  attempt  to  connect  the 
natural  sciences  into  a  history  of  cieatioii.  The  idea  is  a  bold  one, 
and  there  are  many  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  render  its 
boldness  more  than  usually  conspicuous.’ — pp.  387,  388. 

Conscious,  as  the  writer  evidently  is,  of  the  tendency  of  his 
theory  to  oppose  the  narrations  of  the  book  of  God  and  the 
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concurrcut  opinions  of  learned  and  soundly  thinking  nien  on 
the  numerous  points  he  discusses,  he  employs  the  following 
language,  whether  bv  way  of  boast  or  apology  we  are  rather  at 
a  loss  to  tell,— it  lias  tlic'advantage  of  being  equally  adapted  for 
both. 

*  My  sincere  desire  in  the  composition  of  the  book  was  to  give  Ihe 
true  view  ot’llie  liisloiy  ol'  nutuie  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
to  existiny  beliej's,  whether  pliilosophical  or  religious.  1  have  made 
little  relerence  to  any  doctrines  of  the  latter  kind,  which  may  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  mine,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been 
to  enter  upon  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
not  yet  ripe.' — p.  388. 

Those  unphilosophic  persons  whose  minds  are  influenced  by 
any  ‘  existing  beliefs^  must  feel  deeply  obliged  for  the  forbear¬ 
ance  which  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of  the  ‘Vestiges.' 
AVhethcr  we  have  to  deal,  in  his  case,  with  an  injudicious  friend 
or  a  masked  adversary,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  scarcely  neces- 
sar}’,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  w  e  have  before  us  a  man,  w  ho  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  whimsical  theorv,  has  ventured  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
established  and  fundamental  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
theology.  We  have  seen  in  other  writers  something  of  rash 
speculation  and  recklessness  in  the  invention  of  theories,  but 
we  imagine  that  in  all  future  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover 
a  writer,  who  for  boldness  in  framing  hypotheses  in  order  to 
reach  a  favourite  conclusion,  shall  exceed  the  author  of  the 
strange  volume  before  us. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  however,  to  withhold  from  the  author 
the  due  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  he  may  fairly  establish. 
He  is  evidently  an  extensive  reader  of  books  and  reviews  on 
physical  science ;  the  facts  of  which  he  diligently  collects  and 
records,  but  w  ith  various  degrees  of  accuracy ;  he  is  also  the 
ma  ter  of  a  \  Ic  of  ritin^  to  w  hich  we  do  not  deny  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  clearness  and  occasionally  of  beauty ;  so  that,  to  minds 
which  have  to  learn  the  truths  exhibited  by* the  mixed  sciences, 
*  The^  estiges'  will  appejir  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  book. 
But  it  is  a  most  material  deduction  from  the  merits  of  this 
volume,  that  it  collects  facts  only  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
at  c  r\ ,  and  that  tl  /tictkts  no  new  contribution  to  science  in  any 
department.  The  writer  gives  us  nothing  as  the  result  of  his 
own  invi'sti  gat  ions,  he  records  no  original  observations,  and  jdl 
that  he  has  collected  may  be  read  in  the  numerous  volumes  w  ith 
which  those  who  are  addicted  to  physical  science  are  familiar. 
The  man  who  gives  us  a  new*  fact,  or  tlie  register  of  a  few  care¬ 
fully  made  observations,  is  a  valuable  contributor  to  science,  and 
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aids  the  higher  labours  of  the  philosopher  by  whom  facts  are 
classified  and  tlic  laws  of  nature  discovered ;  but  to  neither  of 
these  classes  docs  the  author  of  the  ‘  Vestiges  ’  belong.  He  has 
loaded  his  pages  with  the  greatest  crudities  that  the  excited 
brain  ever  hatched,  compared  with  which  the  great  laws  of 
science  are  as  ‘  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.' 

But  we  must  let  tlie  theorist  propound  for  himself,  as  he  does 
in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  The  sum  of  all  we  have  seen  of  the  physical  constitution  of  man 
is,  tluit  its  Almighty  Author  has  destined  it,  like  every  thing  elte.  to 
be  developed  from  inherent  qualities,  and  to  have  a  mode  of  action 
depending  solely  on  its  own  organization,  'riius  the  whole  is  com- 
]»leie  on  one  principle.  The  masses  of  space  are  formed  by  law; 
law  makes  them  in  due  lime  theatres  of  existence  for  plants  and 
animals;  sensation,  disposition,  intellect,  are  all  in  like  manner 
developed  and  sustained  in  action  by  law.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
observe,  into  how  small  a  field,  the  whole  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
thus  ultimately  resolve  themselves.  The  inorganic  has  one  final 
comprehensive  law,  gravitatio.v.  The  organic,  the  other  great 
department  of  mundane  things,  rests  in  like  manner  on  one  law,  and 
that  is  DEVELOPEMENT.’ — pp.  3oU— 300. 

Such  is  the  golden  calf  which  this  hierophant  sets  up  as  the 
god  of  his  idolatry,  before  which  he  invites  us  to  bow  in  pro¬ 
found  adoration.  To  this  idol  all  science  is  made  tributary ; 
and,  at  its  behest,  common  sense,  and  the  truthful  narratives  of 
scripture,  are  sacrificed  with  unhesitating  devotion.  We  are 
somew  hat  apprehensive  that  the  claims  urged  in  behalf  of  this 
intellectual  idol  will  impose  on  the  weak  and  uninformed,  and 
on  those  fanciful  spirits  for  whom  nothing  can  be  too  strange, 
as  long  as  it  possesses  the  charm  of  seeming  novelty.  It  should 
be  known,  however,  that  the  development  hypothesis,  in  its 
varied  forms,  is  old  enough.  As  Mr.  Sheppard  has  observed  : 
'  There  is  a  theorj^ — very  ancient  (since  its  principles  appeared 
in  the  Greek’philosophy  nearly  twenty-four  centuries  ago),  but 
often  revived  with  different  modifications  —  concerning  the 
formation  of  worlds,  and  evolutions,  or  developments^  of  living 
organisms.' — (p.  7.)  We  have  already  heard  in  various  quar¬ 
ters,  certain  indications  of  a  purpose  to  go  over  to  the  new 
heresy,  and  worship  at  the  new  shrine.  Wc  shall  take  the 
liberty,  for  our  parts,  of  dissenting,  until  the  claims  of  the  new 
deity  receive  far  greater  recommendatious  than  their  author 
has  been  enabled  to  furnish. 

As  far  as  our  space  will  permit,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  track 
this  writer  through  his  course,  readily  conceding  to  him  what¬ 
ever  of  praise  he  deserves,  but  faithfully  indicating  what  we 
regard  as  his  serious  departures  from  truth. 


an  interesting  character,  being  selectea  irom  an  iiie  most  recent 
sources  of  information ;  and  as  the  first  eleven  chapters  (extend^ 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages)  are  a  simple  collection 
of  the  facts  and  generally -received  theories  of  astronomy  and 
geology,  \\c  feel  it  scarcely  necessary  to  render  them  the  subject 
of  comment.  Tiiey  contain  a  statement  of  the  nebular  Iiypo- 
thesis,  and  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  geological  history.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  too  much  controverted  among 
scientific  men,  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  place  which  this  w  riter 
has  assigned  it.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  rash  and  prema¬ 
ture  to  build  on  ground  so  debateable;  and  as  respects  the 
author’s  geology,  we  must  not  withhold  the  remark,  that  there 
is,  throughout  his  epitome  of  this  science,  an  evident  purpose 
to  plead  specially  for  the  theory  of  progress  in  organization,  and 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  numerous  opposing  facts  which 
palseontology  exhibits,  and  of  which  a  very  great  number  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Buckland’s  *  Bridgewater  Treatise.’  When  we 
perused  these  sketches,  without  knowing  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  to  serve,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  ajipa- 
rently  superfluous  work  of  writing  a  book  w  ith  the  simple  object 
of  telling  what  had  before  been  told  by  a  variety  of  excellent 
writers ;  but  when  w  e  proceeded  a  little  further,  our  perplexity 
resolved  itself  into  surprise  and  regret.  The  ^  General  considera¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Animtited  Tribes,’  present  a 
revival,  with  some  modifications,  of  the  Epicurean  theory  of  the 
withdrawment  of  God  from  the  superintendence  of  creation ; 
and  which  theory  the  author  is  anxious  to  establish  as  auxiliary 
to  his  own  'Development’  hypothesis.  Here,  again,  we  must 
let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

*  It  may  now  be  inquired,  In  what  way  was  the  creation  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings  effected  ?  Tlie  ordinary  notion  may,  1  think,  be  not 
unjustly  described  as  this— that  the  Almighty  Author’  produced  the 
progenitors  of  all  existing  species  by  some  sort  of  personal  or  imme¬ 
diate  exertion.  But  how  does  this  notion  comport  wdth  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  gradual  advance  of  species,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest?  Now,  can  we  suppose  an  exertion  of  this  creative 
power,  at  one  time  to  produce  zoophytes,  another  time  to  add  a  few 
marine  mollusks,  another  to  bring  in  two  or  three  conchifers,  again 
to  produce  crustaceous  fishes,  again  to  perfect  fishes,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  ?  1  his  would  surely  be  to  lake  a  very  mean  view  of  creative 

power;  to,  in  short,  anthropomorphise  it,  or  reduce  it  to  some  such 
character  as  that  borne  by  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  mankind.' 
And  yet  this  would  be  unavoidable  ;  for  that  the  organic  creation 
was  thus  progressive  through  a  1 
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which  nothing  can  overturn  or  gainsay.  Some  other  idea  must,  then, 
be  come  to,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  Author  pro* 
ceeiled  in  the  organic  creation.  Let  us  seek  in  the  history  of  the 
earth’s  formal  ion,  for  a  new  suggestion  on  this  point.  We  have  seen 
poweiiul  evidence,  that  the  construction  of  this  globe  and  its  asso¬ 
ciates — and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  other  globes  of  space — was  the 
result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity,  but  of  natural  laws,  which  are  expressions  of  his  will.  What 
is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  ike  re- 
sult  of  natural  laics,  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of  his 
will  ?  More  than  this,  tlie  fact  of  the  cosmical  arrangements  being 
an  effect  of  natund  law',  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  organic  ar¬ 
rangements  being  so  likewise;  for  how  can  we  suppose  that  the 
august  Being  wlio  brought  all  these  countless  worlds  into  form  by 
the  simple  establishment  of  a  natural  principle,  flowing  from  his 
mind,  was  to  interfere  personally  and  specially  on  every  occasion 
when  a  new'  shell-fish  or  reptile  was  to  be  ushered  into  existence  on 
one  of  these  w  orlds.  Surely  this  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained' — pp.  153,  154. 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  liave  perused  this  paragraph  with¬ 
out  observing  the  strangeness  of  the  inquiry  on  which  the 
author  has  ventured.  '  In  ivhat  way  was  the  creation  of  animate 
beings  effeeted?'  That  any  one  who  is  presumptuous  enough 
to  expect  to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  creative  power, 
should  fall  into  the  most  extravagant  notions,  ought  to  create 
no  surprise.  Our  author  proceeds  by  representing  '  the  ordi¬ 
nary  notion^  as  this :  ‘  that  the  Almighty  author  produced  the 
progenitors  of  all  existing  species  by  some  sort  of  personal  or 
immediate  exertion.^  This  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  'the 
ordinary  notion,'  which  is,  that  the  Almighty  produces  all  the 
individuals  of  all  existing  species  by  a  personal  exercise  of  His 
power;  the  operandi  of  which  is  prist  our  finding  out. 

We  like  philosophy  well  enough,  but  we  deprecate  the  intrusive 
stare  of  those  who — 

‘  Rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 

Our  author  has  settled  the  point  that  it  would  be  *  a  very 
mean  view  of  creative  power,'  to  '  suppose  an  immediate  exer¬ 
tion  of  it,  one  time  to  produce  zoophytes,  another  time  to  add  a 
few  (?)  marine  mollusks,  at  another  to  bring  in  one  or  two  con- 
chifers,  again  to  produce  crustaceous  fishes,  again  to  perfect  fishes, 
and  so  on.’  Has  it,  then,  been  discovered,  that  those  forms  of 
animated  being  so  varied,  so  abounding  with  marks  of  design, 
so  vast  in  number,  which  the  natural  theologian  adduces  in 
proof  of  the  Divine  power,  skill,  and  goodness,  arc  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such  no  longer? 

We  must  confess  our  verx^  deep  regret  at  finding  this  writer 
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etnploving  his  pen  to  underinine  our  faith  in  the  great  doctrine, 
that  the  universal  Lord  sustains  the  relation  of  creator  to  every 
individual  existence,  and  that  lie  has  not  devolved  the  forma- 
tion  and  superintendence  of  His  works  on  any  intermediate 
agents.  To  our  thinking,  it  is  rational  and  pleasant  to  re¬ 
gard  every  living  thing  as  the  direct  creation  of  God,  and  the 
object  of  liis  care.  Indeed,  were  there  but  an  individual  in  each 
species,— one  peacock,  with  ‘ his  goodly  wings;’  one  fish,  with 
his  scaly  armour ;  one  mollusk,  dwelling  in  bis  porcelain 
palace,— we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as  giving 
‘  a  very  mean  view  of  creative  power,’  or  as  unworthy  results  of 
the  Divine  interposition. 

We  have  termed  the  theory  of  our  author  Epicurean  ;  and 
such,  indeed,  it  is.  Instead  of  acknowledging  ‘  the  immediate 
exertion  of  Divine  power  ^  in  the  creation  of  every  living  thing, 
he  dismisses  God  from  the  care  of  creating  and  superintending 
his  works,  and  substitutes  what  he  terms  ^  the  hypothesis  of  a 
creation  by  the  intervention  of  law  ^  (p.  157),  which  Maw’  is  a 
contrivance  to  separate  God  from  his  creation.  We  really  hope 
the  author,  when  he  started  his  favourite  hypothesis,  was  not 
aware  of  its  mischievous  tendency  ;  and  that  wlien  he  once  per¬ 
ceives  its  direct  opposition  to  the  most  interesting  and  consola¬ 
tory  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence,  he  will  also  discover  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  bv  which  he  has  been  deceived. 

It  cannot  be  superfluous,  before  taking  leave  of  the  theory  of 
'  creation  by  law,’  as  distinguished  from  ‘  the  doctrine  of  special 
exercise,’  that  we  should  notice  the  gross  error  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  writer  has  not  ventured  to  define  the  term  to  which 
he  attaches  such  importance,  and  to  which  he  recurs  with  such 
frequency  ;  but  he  employs  it  as  if  it  were  something  possessed 
of  mysterious  power  and  authority,  a  sort  of  intermediate  agent 
between  God  and  his  works.  He  speaks  of  the  cosmical  arrange¬ 
ment,  being  ‘an  ejfect  of  natural  lair,'  (p.  154),  thus  making  law 
a  cause  :  he  then  spe;iks  of  ‘creation  by  the  intervention  of  law,' 

(p.  157),  again  assigning  to  law  the  intermediate  place  of  which 
we  have  spoken :  he  next  informs  us,  that,  mysterious  as  is  this 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  it  is  a  creature  still,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
‘creation  of  a  law*,’  which  he  tells  us,  is  ‘an  act  of  intelligence 
above  all  else  that  we  can  conceive,’  (p.  157)  ;  and  then  he  in¬ 
structs  us,  that  law'  is  a  sort  of  instrument  in  the  divine  hand’^ 
which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  divine  power,  for  * 
he  solemnly  assures  us,  that  those  works  w-hich  would  furnish’ 

‘  the  most  inconceivably  paltry  excuse  for  an  immediately  crea- 1  I 
tive  ^wer,  are  sufliciently  worthy  of  one  operating  by  laws.^’  > 
(p.  1(^.)  \\ hat  these  ‘laws’  are  to  which  such  mysterious  effi*® 

cacy  is  attributed,  our  author  leaves  us  to  discover;  and,  until ' 
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he  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  this  term  iu  the  same 
manner,  are  pleased  to  favour  us  witii  some  further  illumination, 
we  must  confess  that  to  us  the  terra  '  law'  stands  for  literally 
nothing.  In  the  absence  of  a  definition  from  the  author  of  the 
‘Vestiges,'  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  very  accurate 
statemeut  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  that '  Law  is,  in  the  most  ap- 
px*opriate  sense,  some  general  injunction,  command  or  regulation, 
addressed  to  certain  persons  who  arc  called  upon  to  conform  to 
it.'  It  is  obviously  not  in  this  sense  that  our  author  wishes  the 
term  to  be  understood.  There  is  then  a  ‘  transferred  sense'  iu 
which  the  word  is  used,  ‘to  denote  the  statement  of  ^ome  general 
facty  the  several  individual  instances  of  which,  exhibit  a  conformity 
to  that  statement,  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  persons  in  respect 
to  a  law  which  they  obey.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
the  ‘  laws  of  nature,'  and  iu  this  sense  it  is  ‘  the  conformity  of 
individual  cases  to  the  general  rule  which  constitutes  a  law  of 
nature.'  ' 

Our  author  having  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
doctrine  of  ‘  crcjition  by  law,'  and  having  shown  that,  for  the 
‘  August  Being'  to  interfere  personally  in  the  creation  of  new 
races  of  creatures,  is  an  idea  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained,  proceeds  ‘  to  inquire  if  science  has  any  facts  tending 
to  bring  the  assumption  more  nearly  home  to  nature.'  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  enquiry,  he  offers  some  ‘  particular  considerations 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  animated  tribes.'  (p.  165.) 

The  instances  adduced  to  support  the  doctrine  of ‘creation  by 
law'  are  admitted  to  be  ‘  few  and  scattered,'  although  we  imagine 
that  the  man  who  comes  forward  to  propound  a  doctrine  which 
is  to  overturn  the  almost  universal  belief,  should  be  prepared  with 
evidence  somewhat  superior  to  that  which  is  furnished  by  a 
‘comparatively  few  and  scattered  facts.'  But  let  us  examine 
the  facts.  Crystallization  iu  some  of  its  forms  resembles  a  shrub, 
electric  fluid  sometimes  discharges  itself  in  the  form  of  plants, 
ergo,  ‘  We  can  thus  suppose  the  various  forms  of  plants,  as  im¬ 
mediately  the  result  of  a  law  in  electricity.'  Chemists  can  pro¬ 
duce  two  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  body  by  cer¬ 
tain  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ; 
chemists,  therefore,  ‘  may  be  said,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
realize  the  first  step  in  organization.'  Whereby,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  chemists  come  in  for  their  share  of  that  creative 
power  which  he  had  before  assigned  to  ‘  law.'  True,  ‘  no  satis¬ 
factory  answer  can  be  given  as  yet'  to  the  question,  how  are 
the  chemical  elements  combined  in  the  structure  of  living  bodies, 
‘  so  that  the  chemist  is  hardly  as  yet  qualified  to  create  a  perfect 
moUusk,  but  science  is  progressing  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
may  yet  be  done.  For  ‘  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  basis  of  all 
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ve^ctnble  iiud  Huiinal  substHUces  consists  ot  nucleated  cells  ;  tliut 
is  cells  having  granules  within  them,  (p.  WO),  and  ‘  it  was  given 
out  some  years  ago,  that  globules  could  be  produced  in  albumen 
bv  electricity,’  and  '  if,  therefore,  these  globules  be  identical  with 
the  cells,  winch  are  now  held  to  be  reproductive,  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  production  of  albumen  by  artificial  means,  is  the 
only  step  in  the  process  wanting.’  (p.  173.)  Is  it  worth  the 
chemist's  while  to  try  and  make  this  only  step  or  leap  after  the 
manner  of  our  author,  for  if  he  can  but  produce  the  soft  bodied 
mollusk,  the  shell  can  be  made  afterwards,  as  our  author  tells 
us,  of  an  artificial  process  by  which  it  can  be  easily  produced. 
Real  first  rate  mother  of  pearl  as  good  as  any  oyster  could  w  ish 
to  wear  for  a  Suudav  coat,  can  be  made  bv  the  dash  wheel  of 
the  bleaching  establishment,  at  Catrine  in  A.yrshire.  (pp.  173 — 4.) 

(treat  indeed  w  ould  be  the  triumph  of  human  skill,  if  we  could 
bring  into  operation  all  those  agencies  which  would  result  in 
the  formation  of  organic  bi'ing.  The  hopes  which  our  author 
entertains  on  this  sufficiently  ambitious  project  Jire  very  san¬ 
guine,  but  they  are  based  on  a  strange  mistake  into  w  hich  his 
presumption  has  hiuried  him.  Alluding  to  the  interesting  re¬ 
searches  of  Schwann,  and  other  physiologists,  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  nucleated  cells,  w  hich  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  which  cells  he  most  inaccuratclv  calls 
globules ;  and,  having  created  this  confusion,  he  tells  us,  that  a 
certain  f  rench  philoM)pher  gave  out  some  years  ago,  that  globules 
could  l)e  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity ;  whence,  he  deduces 
the  inference  that,  putting  all  these  things  together,  man  may 
some  day  become  a  creator.  But  who  needs  that  we  should 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  tliis  reasoning.  It  is  assumed,  that  the 
globules  in  the  albumen  are  nucleated  cells ;  at  least  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  given  out.  To  give  any  force  to  the  author’s  argument 
he  should  have  satisfied  his  readers,  that  the  globule  of  unor- 
ganizt'd  matter  wiis  endowed  with  the  powers  of  ^  absorbing,  re¬ 
spiring,  secreting,  and  reproducing  its  kind,’  which  belong  to 
the  ‘  cell’  ot  Schwann.  But  this  he  does  not  even  iitteinpt ;  he 
takes  it  tor  granted  that  a  mere  hint  will  satisfy  our  minds,  as  a 
mere  hint  ii|)pears  to  have  satisfied  his  own,  and  that  we  should 
hurry  w'ith  turn  to  the  welcome  conclusion,  so  gratifying  to  the 
pride  of  science. 

It  these  facts,  and  this  reasoning,  should  fail  to  produce  con¬ 
viction,  the  like  failure  w’ill  result  from  the  enquirv,  into  what 
I  experience  says,  resi>ecting  the  origination  of  life.’  (p.  175.) 
'  Are  there,  enquires  the  writer,  ‘  any  authentic  instances  of  either 
plants  or  animals,  of  however  humble  and  simple  a  kind,  having 
come  into  existence,  otherwise  than  in  the  wav  of  ordinary 
generatiou,  since  the  time  of  which  geology  forms  the  record.’ 
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(p.  175.)  For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  utlirinative  reply  to  this 
very  natural  enquiry,  the  writer  adduces  the  case  of  infusory  ani¬ 
malcules,  of  entozoa,  creatures  which  live  within  the  bodies  of 
others,  two  or  three  parasitic  animals,  the  oinopota  ccllaris, 
which  lives  no  where  but  in  wine  or  beer,  the  pimehdes  cylo- 
piSy  and,  as  a  sort  of  dessert,  a  dish  of  Mr.  Crosse's  acmi. 

Now,  to  our  thinking,  it  shows  either  a  very  bad  taste,  or  the 
consciousness  of  a  very  indifferent  cause,  for  the  writer  to  carry 
us  for  proofs  of  his  hypothesis  into  the  region  of  the  infnsori(p. 
Microscopic  observation  has  of  late  years  been  carefully  directed 
to  this  interesting  region,  but  still  it  is  one  in  which  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  are  not  traced  without  difficulty,  and  *  natural 
histor}%'  is  studied  under  many  disadvantages.  To  fly  for  the 
proof  of  a  disputed  hypothesis  into  infusions,  is  something  like 
the  practice  of  those  superficial  theologians,  who  undertake  to 
establish  a  disputed  point  of  doctrine  by  a  difficult  passage  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation. 

However,  let  us  take  the  microscope  and  examine  the  infu¬ 
soria,  for  some  ‘  actual  experience  of  the  origination  of  life'  by 
spontaneous  generation.  Here  our  author,  apparently  distrust¬ 
ing  his  own  powers,  calls  to  his  aid  Dr.  Allen  Thompson  in  the 
article  generation,  in  Todd's  Cyclopsedia.  ‘One'  consideration 
put  forth  by  this  writer,  and  which  our  author  regards  as  ‘  of 
great  force, ^  is — 

*  That  animalcules  which  are  supposed  (altogether  hypothetically) 
to  be  produced  by  ova,  are  afterwards  found  increasing  their  numbers 
not  by  that  mode  at  all,  but  by  the  division  of  their  bodies.  If  these 
creatures  propagate  in  this  splitting  or  fissiparous  manner,  how  could 
they  be  communicated  to  a  vegetable  infusion  V  (p.  179.) 

On  this  passage  we  may  remark  that  it  asserts  what  is  only 
partially  correct,  assuming,  as  it  does,  that  all  the  infusoria;  are 
propagated  by  fissiparous  generation,  whereas,  some  classes  are 
propagated  by  germs,  and  some  appear  to  be  viviparous.  But  if 
they  were  all  fissiparous,  we  have  yet  to  learn  ‘  the  great  force '  of 
the  enquiry  ^  how  could  they,  in  that  case,  be  communicated  to  a 
vegetable  infusion  ?'  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  received  doctrine 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  animalculae  are  conveyed  to  particu- 
hr  infusions,  which  renders  their  conveyance  dependant  on  their 
shape,  or  modes  of  increase.  These  minute  creatures  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  infusion  as  easily  in  one  shape,  as  in  the  other, 
as  easily  if  they  were  intended  to  multiply  by  the  separation  of 
their  bodies  into  parts,  or  by  the  escape  of  their  progeny  from  their 
sides,  as  if  they  multiplied  by  the  deposition  of  their  ova. 
'  Another  fact  of  very  high  importance '  is  said  to  be  presented 
in  the  following  terms  : — ‘  The  nature  of  the  animalcula;  or 
vegetable  production  bears  a  constant  le.^tion  to  the  stale  of 
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the  infusion.’  But  giving  the  theorist  this  fact,  it  simply  illus¬ 
trates  the  great  law  of  natural  history,  that  all  creatures  are 
exactly  adapted  to  the  habitat  in  which  they  are  placed,  while 
it  furnishes  a  presumption  that  like  the  other  races  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  they  obey  the  ordinary  law  of  generation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  infusoriae,  to  which  our  author 
has  directed  us  for  some  '  actual  experience  ^  of  the  spontaneous 
'origination  of  life,’  we  must  remind  him  that  they  afford  a 
perfect  refutation  of  the  theory  which  he  wishes  them  to  sup¬ 
port.  Under  the  microscope  it  has  been  frequently  seen  that 
these  tiny  creatures  multiply  in  various  ways.  '  The  monads, 
which  are  naturally  of  a  globular  shape,  exhibit  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  development  a  slight  circular  groove  rouiid  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  which,  by  degrees,  becoming  deeper, 
change  their  form  to  that  of  an  hour-glass  ;  and  the  middle  part 
becoming  still  more  contracted,  they  present  the  appearance  of 
tw^o  balls,  united  by  a  mere  point.  The  monads  in  this  state 
arc  seen  swimming  irregularly  in  the  fluid,  as  if  animated  by 
two  different  volitions  ;  and  a[)parcntly  for  the  purpose  of  tear¬ 
ing  asunder  the  last  connecting  fibres,  dcarting  through  the 
thickest  of  the  crow  d  of  surrounding  animalculae ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  slender  ligament  is  broken,  each  is  seen  moving 
away  from  the  other,  and  beginning  its  independent  existence’* 
This  kind  of  generation  has  been  observed,  and  so  have  other 
kinds,  but  w  e  have  vet  to  learn  from  the  author  of  the  '  Vesti- 
ges,’  that  the  microscopist  has  ever  seen  the  aninialculsc  forming 
out  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  coming  spontaneously  into 
being.  There  is  confessedly  a  difficulty,  perhaps  au  impossi¬ 
bility,  from  their  minuteness,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  such 
diminutive  forms  to  the  localities  in  which  we  find  them,  but  to 
argue  hence  for  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  is  sheer 
folly.  To  such  necessity,  however,  is  our  author  reduced,  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  a  theory. 

These  remarks  and  the  following  intelligent  observations,  will 
apply  to  all  the  cjises  which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  equivocal 
generation  : —  '  The  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  has  received 
no  support  from  any  recent  investigations.  All  that  is  known 
decidedly  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion ;  and  if  certain  mys¬ 
terious  or  unaccountable  phenomena  have  perplexed  the  physi¬ 
ologist,  the  only  legitimate  deduction  is,  that  he  has  met  with 
something  which  he  cannot  comprehend ;  for  those  aberrations  (if 
such  they  arc)  from  the  usual  law’s  of  nature,  are  not  so  much 
exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  as  additional  instances  of  effects 
m  nature,  the  regulating  causes  of  which  we  arc  not  yet  capable 

♦  Roget’s  Bridgwater  Treatise,  v.  ii.  pp.  584,  585. 
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of  demonstrating.  The  rules  of  philosophising  lead  us  to  reject 
the  admission  of  more  causes  than  arc  sufficient  for  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  phenoineiia;  if,  for  example,  ‘mites  and  such  small 
deer '  derived  their  origin  solely  from  the  caseous,  and  other 
substances  in  which  they  are  generally  found,  the  sexual  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  ])revail  among  other  animals  would  in  them  be 
unuocessary,  and  would  not  in  them  be  observable.^* 

On  the  subject  of  the  alleged  production  of  insects  from  sili- 
c.ate  of  potass,  by  !Mr.  Crosse,  it  may  be  sutlicient  to  remind  our 
readers,  first,  that  scientific  men  have  not  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  (h’osse’s  experiments  with  sufficient  care  to  cnalne 
them  to  indicate  the  particulars  in  which  those  experiments 
have  been  defective,  but  that  all  analogy  and  all  the  received 
facts  of  physiology,  render  it  certain  that  the  whole  theory  of 
e(iuivocal  generation  is  an  illusion.  Secondly,  our  author  has 
evidently  mistaken,  in  one  important  point,  the  experiments  he 
undertakes  to  detail,  assuming  that  the  gelatinous  appearance 
round  the  negative  wire  indicated  the  presence  of  gelatinous 
matter.  And  thirdly,  that  even  if  there  were  no  error  in  the 
experiments,  and  the  perfect  insect  were  produced,  the  fact 
would  be  (piite  irrelevant  to  the  theory  of  gradual  development ; 
for  in  this  case,  instead  of  beginning,  as  that  theory  teaches, 
with  the  lowest  forms  of  organization,  the  inorganic  matter  at 
once  leaps  into  life  among  the  artlculata, 

Hut  let  us  further  trace  the  progress  of  our  author ;  for  he  now 
takes  another  step,  and  one  that  leads  him  to  an  hypothesis 
which  he  seems  to  contemplate  with  paternal  fondness  as  the 
progeny  of  his  own  brain. 

'  The  idea,’  he  says,  '  which  I  form  of  the  progress  of  organic  life 
upon  the  globe  is,  that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type,  under 
a  law  to  which  that  of  like  production  is  subordinate,  gave  biith  to 
tlie  type  next  above  it,  that  this  again  produced  the  next  higher, 
and  so  on  to  the  very  highest,  the  stages  in  advance  being  in  all 
cases  very  small — namely,  from  one  s})ecies  only  to  another ;  so  that 
the  phenomenon  has  always  been  of  a  simple  and  modest  character.* — 
p. 

Our  natural  wish  to  obtain  a  little  more  light  on  the  nature 
of  this  theory,  is  very  considerately  anticipated  by  the  writer, 
who  savs, — 

*  Whether  the  whole  of  any  species  was  at  once  translated  forward, 
or  only  a  few  parents  were  employed  to  give  birth  to  the  new  type, 
must  remain  undetermined  ;  but  supposing  that  the  former  was  the 
case,  we  must  presume  that  the  move  or  moves  along  the  line  or 
lines  were  simultaneous,  so  that  the  place  vacated  by  one  species 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  next  in  succession,  and  so  on  back  to 

•  Encyclop.  Britannica,  7th  ed.  v.  iii.  p.  162. 
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the  first,  for  the  supply  of  which  a. new  germinal  vesicle  out  of 
inorganic  matter  was  alone  necessary.’ — ihid. 

We  do  not  think  we  shall  do  our  author  any  injustice  if  we 
refrain  from  giiing  him  the  honour  of  being  the  originator 
of  the  theory  which  he  has  thus  propounded.  Those  reasoners 
who  estimate  arguments  by  number y  will,  perhaps,  find  them¬ 
selves  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  author  of  the  'Vestiges;'  hut  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  weigh  them  will,  we  imagine,  pause  for  something  more  pon¬ 
derous  than  he  has  presented  before  they  adopt  his  amended 
edition  of  '  the  follies  of  the  wise.'  The  whole  extent  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  debatable  theories 
of  physiology,  have  been  ransaeked  for  the  means  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  hypothesis,  that  one  species  passes  into  another, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  oyster  is  gi’adually  working  its  way 
along  the  path  of  vitality  towards  perfect  manhood;  and  as 
the  result  we  have  plenty  of  facts,  not  one  of  which  gives  the 
least  colour  of  probability  to  the  notion  which  it  is  supposed  to 
establish.  In  the  chapter  eontaining  the  '  hypothesis  of  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,'  we  have 
an  instanee  of  the  zeal  with  which  an  enthusiast  will  labour  to 
collect  materials  for  the  establishment  of  a  favourite  notion,  and 
as  good  an  illustration  as  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  of 
the  difference  between  accumulating  facts  and  adducing  proofs. 
To  follow  the  theorist  step  by  step  in  his  irrelevant  facts,  is  a 
work  for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination.  If  we 
were  presented  with  one  solitary  instance  in  w'hich  a  species  or 
an  individual  could  be  proved  to  have  come  up  from  an  inferior 
species,  we  should  feel  that  the  author  had  an  irresistible  claim 
to  our  most  serious  consideration;  but  when,  instead  of  such 
solitary  instance,  we  arc  told  that  *  perhaps  the  transition  from 
species  to  species  docs  still  take  place,  though  science  professes 
to  have  no  such  facts  to  record,'  (p.  219) ;  we  suppose  we  may 
be  excused  if  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  the  surmises 
which  are  so  destitute  of  sanction.  Next  to  the  folly  of  trying 
to  establish  a  theory  by  a  number  of  vague  guesses  and  sur¬ 
mises,  is  the  folly  of  treating  such  an  effort  wdth  a  serious 
refutation.  The  really  absurd  tendency  of  our  author's  theory 
will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  fact,  that  it  throws  him  into 
the  company  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  makes  him  the  defender 
of  the  very  elegant  compliment  w’hich  that  noble  theorist  passes 
on  his  species,  when  he  deliberately  assures  them  that  they  have 
sprung  from  a  race  of  monkeys. 

Man,  again,  has  no  tail ;  (quantum  inutatus !)  but  the  notion  of  a 
much  ridiculed  philosopher  of  the  last  century  is  not  altogether  as  it 
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happens,  without  foundation,  for  the  bones  of  a  caudal  extremity 
exist  in  an  undeveloped  slate  in  the  os  coccygis  of  the  human  subject.* 
p.  19o. 

The  tail  is  gone,  but  the  os  cocnjyis  remains.  Such  arc  the 
consolations  of  (our  author’s)  philosophy  ! 

The  principal  source  of  his  arguments  is  in  ^  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  faets  connected  witli  the  laws  of  organic  development.^ 
Mt  is  only  in  recent  times  that  physiologists  have  observed  tlutt 
each  animal  passes  in  tl)e  course  of  its  germinal  history,  through 
a  series  of  changes  resembling  the  permune tit  form  of  the  various 
orders  of  animals  inferior  to  it,’  (p.  r.)8).  If  this  very  curious 
and  interesting  hypothesis  be  admitted,  and  although  it  has  not 
yet  received  the  unanimous  support  of  physiologists,  we  arc  not 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  opposition,  it  leaves  our  author  still 
minus  the  facts  on  which  he  is  dependent  for  the  support  of  his 
argument.  Admitting,  that  man,  for  example,  ‘  in  his  fcctal 
career  gradually  passes  through  eonditions  generally  resembling 
a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  the  lower  mammalia,  before  he 
attains  specific  maturity,’  still  this  ^  general  resemblance,’  as 
our  author  terms  it,  is  not  so  specific  as  to  authorize  the  notion 
that  man,  in  the  successive  stages  of  his  foetal  history,  is  a  fish, 
a  reptile,  a  bird,  or  an  inferior  m«ammal.  The  solitiu’y  fact, 
which  is  the  first  step  to  induction,  is  wanting  still. 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  another  argument  which  is 
adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  *  creation  by  law,’  and 
which  is  rciufirkably  in  keeping  with  the  theory  it  is  employed 
to  establish.  With  the  strange  industry  which  is  frequently 
displayed  by  the  theorist,  our  author  lal)ours  to  multi})ly  the 
number  of  his  arguments,  and,  more  suoy  he  passes  into  the 
forbidden  ground  of  disputed  systems.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  speculations  of  zoology  more  absurd, 
and  more  severely  ridiculed  by  sensible  and  intelligent  natu¬ 
ralists,  than  the  artificial  sj^stem  of  Macleay,  known  as  the 
'quinary  system,’  and  of  which  !Mr.  Swainson  has  been  the 
principal  expositor  and  defender. 

*  The  Macleay  system,  as  it  may  be  called  in  honour  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  author,  announces,  that  whether  we  take  the  whole  animal  king¬ 
dom,  or  any  definite  division  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  examining 
a  group  of  beings  arranged  along  a  series  of  close  affinities  in  a  nr- 
cularform;  that  is  to  say,  starting  from  any  portion  of  the  group, 
when  it  is  properly  arranged,  we  can  proceed  from  one  to  another  by 
minute  gradations,  till  at  length,  having  run  through  the  whole,  we 
return  to  the  point  whence  we  set  out.  All  natural  groups  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Macleay,  circular ;  and  the  possibility  of 
throwing  any  supposed  group  into  a  circular  arrangement,  is  held  as 
a  decisive  test  of  its  being  a  real  or  natural  one.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
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understood,  that  each  circle  is  composed  of  a  set  of  inferior  circles, 
for  example,  a  set  of  tribe  circles  composes  an  order ;  a  set  of  order 
circles,  again,  forms  a  class ;  and  so  on  Of  each  group  the  compo¬ 
nent  circles  are  invariably  five  in  number* — p.  239. 

Such  in  brief,  and  in  our  author’s  own  words,  is  the  quinary 
system,  which,  as  is  mest  natural,  has  obtained  his  patronage. 

Tt  is  one  of  the  numerous  fancies  in  which  speculators  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  indulge,  and  which  seems  peculiarly  agreeable  to  this 
writer,  on  account  of  the  very  ample  space  it  affords  to  the  revels 
of  imagination,  of  which  the  following  passage  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen : — 

‘  The  sub- typical  circles  do  not  comprise  the  largest  individuals  in 
bulk,  but  always  those  which  are  most  powerfully  armed,  either  for 
inflicting  injury  on  their  own  class,  for  exciting  terror,  producing 
injury,  or  creating  annoyance  to  man.  Their  dispositions  are  often 
sanguinary,  since  the  forms  most  conspicuous  among  them  live  by 
rapine,  and  subsist  on  the  blood  of  other  animals.  They  are,  in  short, 
symbolical  types  of  evil* — p.  24^3. 

This  svstem,  of  whose  universality  our  author  feels  satisfied 
that  ‘  hardly  a  doubt  can  exist,’  affords  him  ^  a  powerful  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  organic  process  by  the  virtue  of 
law  .’  It  enables  him  to  find  out,  that  man  ‘  holds  a  place  among 
the  mammalia,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  crow  among  birds,’ 
but  as  far  superior  to  a  crow,  as  the  mammalias  are  superior  to 
the  aves,  (birds) ;  and  all  this  dignity  has  been  acquired  by  the 
author’s  own  beautiful  theory  of  development. 

This  ‘  quinary  system,’  however,  has  one  slight  defect.  It  is 
not  supported,  as  it  should  be,  by  five  classes  of  the  genus  homo. 

‘  There  is  no  other  family  approaching  to  this  in  importance, 
w  hich  presents  but  one  species.  The  corvidae  (crow  s),  our  parallel 
in  aves,  consist  of  several  distinct  genera  and  sub-genera.  It  is 
startling  to  find  such  an  appearance  of  imperfection  in  the  circle 
to  which  man  belongs,  and  the  ideas  which  rise  in  consequence 
are  not  less  startling.’  (p.  276.)  This  passage  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  book,  indicating  as  it  does,  the  consciousness  w  hich 
the  author  has  of  the  deficiency  of  his  facts,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  supplies  the  want  of  them.  Ilis  theory  is  not 
supported  by  five  classes  in  the  genus  homo;  then,  'it  is  start¬ 
ling  to  find  such  an  appearance  of  imperfection  ;’  but  then,  aid 
is  readily  obtained  from  the  writer’s  fruitful  and  hopeful  mind, 
who,  rather  than  give  up  his  theory,  calls  upon  his  readers  to 
anticipate  its  eonfinnatiou  by  the  accession,  at  some  future  day, 
ot  all  the  evidence  which  it  requires.  Thus,  four  new’  species  of 
men  arc  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  quinary  system, 
and  that  system  is  necessary  to  the  '  development’  hypothesis ; 
and,  therefore,  sooner  than  abandon  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
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theorist  seriously  expects,  that  new  species  of  men  will  arise  to 
confirm  his  dreams. 

Hence,  we  have  the  following  ^  startling’  idea  : 

*  Is  our  race  but  the  initial  of  the  grand  crowning  type  ?  Are  there 
yet  to  be  species  superior  to*  us  in  organization,  purer  in  feeling, 
more  powerful  in  device  and  act,  and  who  shall  take  a  rule  over  us? 

‘  There  is  in  this  nothing  improbable,  on  other  grounds.  The 
present  race,  rude  and  repulsive  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
the  present  stale  of  things  in  the  world  ;  but  the  external  world  goes 
through  slow  and  gradual  changes,  which  may  leave  it  in  time  a 
much  serener  field  of  existence.  There  may  then  be  occasion  for  a 
nobler  type  of  humanity,  which  shall  complete  the  zoological  circle 
on  this  planet,  and  realize  some  of  the  dreams  of  the  purest  spirits  of 
the  present  race.’ — p.  276. 

In  this  unscrupulous  manner  docs  this  maker  of  systems 
raise  the  crude  guesses  of  his  own  brain  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  auuounccnients  of  revelation.  The  Bible  teaches  that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image ;  that  human  nature  in  its 
present  form  is  associated  with  the  divine ;  and  that  our  race 
shall  inhabit  this  planet  as  long  as  it  exists.  But  all  these 
great  truths  are  pushed  aside,  without  apology,  to  make  way 
lor  the  quinary  system  and  the  hypothesis  of  organic  develop¬ 
ment  by  law. 

AVe  have  given  far  more  attention  to  this  anonymous  book 
than  its  intrinsic  merits  demand ;  but  we  have  done  so  from  the 
fact,  that  it  has  excited  very  general  attention,  and  in  many 
quarters  appears  to  be  erroneously  estimated.  ^Ve  have  wished 
in  some  degree  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  it  is  likely  to 
exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  warn  our  friends 
generally  against  the  erroneous  impression  which  a  passing 
glance  is  likely  to  produce.  Those  who  love  to  behold  science 
announcing  her  high  and  noble  truths,  ascertained  by  rigid  in¬ 
duction,  and  uninjured  by  the  addition  of  ridiculous  theories; 
science,  truly  so  called,  and  appearing  as  the  handmaid  of  reli¬ 
gion,  will  find  numerous  excellent  books,  admirably  fitted  to 
their  purpose ;  but  they  will  commit  a  most  egregious  error,  if 
they  place  in  that  class  the  'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.’ 

Mr.  Sheppard’s  Lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Froome 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  to  whose  members  it  has 
afforded  a  very  seasonable  antidote  of  the  follies  it  was  intended 
to  reprove.  Its  more  general  publicration  was,  for  many  reasons, 
highly  desirable.  It  is  true  that  the  lecturer  does  not  track  his 
unseen  opponent  fi*om  step  to  step,  throughout  his  whole 
course ;  but  he  is  careful  to  furnish  a  number  of  valuable  con- 
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siderations,  which  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  reader,  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  theories  apainst  which  they  are  directed. 

We  regret  that  the  great  length  of  this  article— written 
before  we  had  seen  Mr.  Sheppard's  Lecture — leaves  us  with¬ 
out  the  space  requisite  for  its  further  notice ;  but  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  its  general  perusal:  and  in  doing  so,  are  in- 
fluenced  partly  by  the  desire  of  recommending  to  our  readers  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  those  most  valuable  standard  w  orks 
with  which  the  author  is  so  familiar,  and  which  will  always 
open  to  the  combatant,  a  rich  armory,  furnished  with  weapons 
of  proof,  the  power  of  which  no  writer  of  the  present,  or  any 
other  age,  can  withstand. 
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London  :  *  Novel  Times*  Office,  Wellington  Street,  North,  Strand. 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Tales,  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Author  of 

*  Clan  Albyn,’  &c.  &c.  In  Weekly  Numbers  and  Monthly  Parts. 

Edinburgh  :  William  Tait.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

3.  Chapman  and  HalVs  Monthly  Series.  A  Collection  of  Original 

Works  of  Fiction  and  Biography.  London. 

These  are  three  almost  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  old 
system  of  three-volume  novels  at  their  fixed  and  high  price  of 
i^l  11s.  Gd.  That  svstera  is  sufficientlv  absurd,  and  in  no  or- 
dinary  degree  pernicious.  To  have  the  quantity  of  trash  with 
which  the  novel-reading  world  has  long  been  deluged,  put  at  a 
price  w  hich  should  tend  to  prevent  its  eircukation,  w  ould  be  an 
advantage,  if  we  could  supj)osc  the  dealers  in  this  article  such 
indifferent  tradesmen  as  to  fall  into  any  such  error.  Hut  of  this 
then'  wjis  no  hojK' :  high  as  the  price  of  the  three-volume  wares 
was,  yet  by  means  of  the  circulating  libraries,  the  wares  them¬ 
selves  w  ere  made  accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  readers  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  penee.  Thus,  the  very’  extravagjince  of  the  price, 
so  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of  readers,  was  made  the 
very^  means  of  increasing  them ;  and  especially’^  among  those 
classes  who,  w’ithout  the  intervention  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
would  find  a  difficidty  in  obtaining  the  mischievous  excitement 
of  indiscriminate  novel-reading  at  all.  Few,  indeed,  would  be 
likelyr  to  make  a  purchase  of  the  mass  of  ever-issuing  novels 
under  any'  circumstances,  be  their  resources  what  they  might, 
tew  are  the  works  of  fiction,  as  long  and  w'carisome  experience 
teaches,  that  y’ou  wish  to  select  and  purchase,  and  place  upon 
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vour  shelves,  as  deserving  of  a  second  and  a  third  perusal.  A 
Walter  Scott,  a  !Miss  Edgeworth,  or  a  Miss  Bremer,  appear  only 
now  and  then  ;  and  even  they,  with  all  their  merits  and  excel¬ 
lencies,  could  scarcely  repay  you  for  the  waste  of  money  and  of 
still  more  valuable  time  expended  on  novels,  if  you  wert^  obliged 
to  purchase  in  order  to  read  them.  Thus,  the  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  and  book  societies  became  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
possibility  of  an  extensive  reading  of  w  orks  of  fiction.  The  clerk, 
the  milliner’s  apprentice,  the  shop-boy,  and  all  that  enormous 
tribe  of  young  peo})le  w  hom  the  extension  of  education  and  the 
circumstances  of  social  life  have  of  late  vears  made  readers, 
would,  without  the  circulating  libraries,  have  been  completely 
cut  off  from  this  species  of  intellectual  dram-drinking.  The 
circulating  libraries,  therefore,  became  an  absolute  necessity  in 
this  system.  Without  them,  the  reading  of  the  most  trashy, 
meretricious,  high-fiown,  and  maudling  class  of  novels  could 
have  found  no  circulation ;  by  them,  it  was  flung  open  to  the 
w  idest  extent;  and  hius  had  its  great  day,  and  w  ill  long  leave 
behind  it  its  effects.  To  fix  a  high  price,  and  to  make  each 
work  consist  of  a  certain  large  (piantity,  was,  on  this  system, 
necessary.  It  cut  ofl*  Jill  but  the  w  caltliicst  purchasers,  w  hile  it 
threw  all  such  works  into  the  hands  of  the  libraries.  It  enabled 
the  publishers  to  obtain  a  good  and  certain  profit,  by  the  sale  of 
750  or  1,000  copies  to  the  libraries  and  book  societies.  It  en¬ 
abled  them  to  do  more :  it  emboldened  them  to  issue  fearlessly 
ail  immensely  greater  mass  of  trash  than  they  w  ould  liave  dared 
to  do  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  most  devoted  de- 
vourers  of  novel  and  romance,  had  they  had  to  purchase  all  the 
books  of  this  kind  they  read,  would  soon  have  been  brought  to 
a  pause  by  its  very  expense,  had  the  books  been  published  at  a 
moderate  price  even  :  it  w  ould  have  required  a  fortune  to  supply 
the  necessary  pabulum  of  heroes  and  heroines,  love  matches,  and 
concluding  marriages,  in  anything  like  a  continuous  and  suflic- 
ing  degree.  This  would  check  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
publishers,  and  the  trade  of  fiction  must  liave  languished.  But 
by  the  happy  invention  of  circulating  libraries,  all  thi^  difliculty 
was  at  once  done  away  with.  The  publisher,  secure  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  copies,  went  more  fearlessly  to 
work :  he  could  venture  to  supjily  a  constant  stream  of  fiction 
for  the  cver-thirsty  shoal  of  readers  ;  it  did  not  rccpiire  him  to 
study  and  select  only  what  was  excellent,  as  he  must  have  done 
had  he  catered  for  moneyed  and  immediate  purchasers.  The 
libraries  were  his  customers,  and  theirs  w  ere  all  sorts  of  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  but  in  countless  majority,  of  that  very  class  who  were 
ready  to  devour  anything,  however  false,  bad,  or  ridiculous, 
that  came  within  the  reacli  of  their  weekly  pence.  Quality  be- 
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came  of  fur  less  consequence  than  quantity.  The  keepers  of 
circulating  libraries— these  gin  palaces  of  the  reading  world— 
were  willing,  nay,  they  preferred,  to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  novel, 
and  to  have  it  confined  steadily  to  three  volumes  in  quantity,  * 
because  this  cut  off  all  chance  of  much  individual  purchase,  and 
threw  the  whole  mass  of  readers  into  their  hands.  Thus,  both  ] 
publishers  and  library -keepers  soon  saw  their  mutual  interests,  | 
and  have  maintained  the  three-volume  and  11s.  Cd.  system 
boldly  and  profitably,  for  at  least  a  century,  against  all  assaults 
and  innovations.  To  the  publisher  it  was  a  particularly  safe 
system.  The  Marge  family  of  fools,^  the  ignorant,  the  ill  edu¬ 
cated,  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  whose  daily  occupations  did 
not  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  and  fastidious  taste,  took 
off  his  ordinary  circulating-library  edition,  and  made  fresh 
issues  of  such  works  as  periodically  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
the  sharp  and  not  over-nice  literary  hunger  of  the  crowd,  as 
that  of  the  supply  of  the  kitchen  by  the  butcher,  baker,  and 
green-groccr,  while  it  was  easy  to  calculate  on  an  extra  number 
of  an  addition  of  a  superior  author  for  the  demand  of  the  better- 
informed  or  the  wcalthv.  In  short,  this  svstem  secured  not 
only  a  famous  trade  to  publisher  and  library -keeper ;  but  what 
was  worse,  it  secured,  too,  the  certain  flow  and  overflow  of  the 
worst  and  most  perverting  and  corrupting  nonsense  throughout 
the  country,  and  poured  it  in  torrents  on  the  heads  of  those  in 
whom  it  was  likely  to  produce  the  most  ruinous  and  calamitous 
efl'ects.  This  was  its  inevitable  consequence  ;  and  for  its  fruits 
we  may  look  amongst  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  a  numerous 
class  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but  more  fearfully  and  especially 
amongst  those  of  the  lower  orders.  To  what  an  extent  of  cor¬ 
rupted  views,  impracticable  notions,  impossible  wishes,  and 
miserable  regrets  and  disappointments  in  life ;  of  seduction, 
of  lazy  and  unsettled  habits,  of  dishonesty,  robbery,  and  even 
murder,  the  habit  of  reading  the  ever-pouring  stream  of  high- 
flown  and  sentimental  Action  from  the  circidating  library  has 
been  the  origin — especially  amongst  females  of  the  low  er  orders 
— it  would  be  ditticult  to  cjilculate;  but  it  is  awfully  great. 
Those  who  have  made  it  a  Samaritan  duty  to  visit  the*  obscure 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  must  often  have  detected  in  the  miserable 
mother  of  better  days,  now  surrounded  by  squalor  and  wretched 
children,  the  desolating  eflects  of  the  spirituous  dram,  and  the 
fascination  of  circidating-library  reading.  I  low'  often  have  the 
stem  realities  of  real  life  burst  with  the  startling  terror  of  a 
thunder-storm  on  the  young  mind  dazzled  and  seduced  by  the 
false  glories  and  exaggerated  sympathies  of  the  world  of  ronnince. 

To  put  a  salutary  check  upon  this  species  of  literature  is  a 
meritorious  object.  To  break  up  a  system  which  not  only  patro- 
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nizes  but  requires  a  luueli  larger  supply  of  fiction  than  can  by 
any  possibility  be  healthful  and  good,  and  to  put  productions  of 
sound,  superior,  and  moral  writers  into  a  cheap  and  accessible 
form,  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  productions  of  our  many  brilliant  writers  of  fiction  of 
late  years  have  given  a  far  better  tone  to  the  literature  of  the 
circulating  library.  Such  pens  as  those  of  Scott,  Edgeworth, 
James,  MissMartineau,  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Jlrcmer,  of  Dickens, 
Leaver,  &c.,  have  poured  such  a  mass  of  genius,  sense,  and  real 
matter  of  life,  as  well  as  of  high  and  healthy  moral  feeling,  into 
the  circulating  library  as  has,  to  all  strong  and  better  minds, 
made  the  most  glowing  and  pieplant  fictions  of  the  last  age, 
with  some  few  splendid  exceptions,  too  flat  to  our  taste,  in  their 
dreams  of  romance,  or  too  coarse  in  their  delineations  of  life. 

But  it  is  still  incredible  what  an  amount  of  nonsense  vet  finds 

•> 

refuge  there,  and  especially  in  the  endless  sw  arms  of  fashionable 
novels.  To  check  the  torrent  of  these,  you  must  root  up  the 
system  that  generates  them.  You  must  dissolve  the  spell  which 
has  attached  to  the  three- volume  novel.  You  must  put  fiction 
into  its  natural  size  and  shape ;  a  story  must  not  be  cem- 
pclled  to  be  drawn  out,  spite  of  its  own  internal  substance,  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  pages.  It  must  not,  if  but  of  a  slim 
shape,  be  stutfed  and  padded  out  with  words  to  the  bulky  big¬ 
ness  of  three  volumes.  It  must  be  suficred  to  run  on,  or  to 
end,  just  as  nature  and  sense,  and  not  as  the  circulating  library 
dictates.  This  would,  of  itself,  be  a  most  brilliant  improvement 
in  fiction  writing;  and  what  a  relief  in  fiction  reading !  Instead 
of  a  writer  saying  to  himself,  ‘  How  in  the  world  am  I  to  spin 
this  little  story  out  into  a  great  one?^  he  could  have  only  to 
think  of  the  subject-matter  itself.  And  wdiat  a  change  should 
we  then  have  iu  these  compositions  !  What  a  simple,  true, 
natural  and  energetic  eloquence  ;  for  the  writer  would  live  in  his 
subject,  embody  his  spirit  in  it,  and  become,  instead  of  prosy 
and  prolix,  clear,  vivid,  and  vigorous.  This  would  be  the  direct 
consequence  of  breaking  up  this  most  absurd  of  systems ;  and 
the  next  measure  would  be  to  put  these  writings  into  such  a 
cheap  and  popular  form,  as  should  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes,  and  make  them  independent  of  a  passage  through 
the  circulating  librar\\ 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  ideas  had  been  simultaneously 
lodged  in  the  heads  of  the  publishers  of  the  three  series  of  works 
of  fiction,  the  titles  of  w  hich  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  no  doubt  conveyed  thither  by  the  same  sagacious  and 
busy  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  times.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
fashion  and  character;  but  all  aim  at  the  same  grand  object, 
the  conveyance  of  a  fresh  and  superior  literature,  ‘  directly  and 
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cheaply  to  the  reading  public.'  In  'The  Novel  Times/  which 
commenced  its  career  a  month  or  so  in  advance  of  the  others, 
we  have  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  of  a  large  8vo,  printed  in  a 
good,  clear,  sufficiently  large  type,  and  on  good  paper,  for  three- 
pence.  By  this  arrangement  you  get,  considering  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  a  page,  the  ordinary  novel  of  three  volumes,  not 
for  £\  \ls,  6d,,  but  for  six  shillings  !  Mr.  Tait's  'Edinburgh 
Tales,'  go  still  further,  and  give  you  sixteen  pages  of  not  much 
less  size  for  three  half-pence !  This  series  is  also  very  neatly 
printed,  and  on  an  excellent  paper.  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall's  'Monthly  Series,'  does  not  descend- to  this  extreme 
cheapness,  or  take  this  more  periodical-like  and  double-column 
form.  It  seems  intended  to  loosen  the  spell  of  the  three-volume 
system  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  while  they  consult  cheapness 
in  a  certain  degree,  still  desire  to  retain  such  works  in  an 
elegant  and  distinct  form.  Their  series  is  therefore  issued  in 
separate  and  distinct  works.  Four  monthly  parts  arc  equal  to 
a  three-volume  novel,  and  arc  presented  to  you  in  a  foreign- 
looking  and  elegant  shape,  not  again  for  €11  ll.v.  6d.,  but  tor 
twelve  shillings  ! 

Before  we  examine  how  far  the  matter  of  tlie  different  series, 
so  far  as  they  are  published,  appears  likely  to  realize  the  desir¬ 
able  object  of  these  enterprizes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present 
the  reader  w  ith  an  extract  or  two  from  the  bnef  prospectuses 
which  the  publishers  of  each  have  put  forth  : — 

‘  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  NOVEL  TIMES. 

*  The  objects  which  this  publication  is  designed  to  effect  are  two¬ 
fold.  First,  to  gratify  all  classes  of  educated  persons,  by  placing 
within  their  reach,  at  a  moderate  price,  works  of  standard  value; 
and  next,  to  please  both  w'riters  and  readers  by  looking  through  the 
custom  which  has  hitherto  prevented  works  of  fiction  from  making 
their  appearance,  except  in  ‘  three  volumes,  post  8vo  /  and  at  the 
enormous  cost  of  a  guinea  and  a  half.  The  Novel  Times  will  con¬ 
sist,  in  each  of  its  numbers,  of  parts  of  two  distinct  works ;  the 
former,  on  all  occasions,  an  Original  Tale  the  latter,  either  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  second  original  tale,  or  of  a  Translation  from  the  most 
approved  of  the  novels  that  appear  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Both  portions  will  be  executed  by  the  hands  of  masters.  But  as 
each  particular  work,  whether  original  or  translated,  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  so  it  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  authors  are  in 
no  wise  answerable  lor  anything  that  may  appear  in  articles  to  which 
their  names  or  titles  are  not  appended. 

Ihe  pages  of  the  Novel  Times  will  be  open  to  wTitersofall 
classes  of  opinions.  One  restriction,  however,  and  only  one,  they 
have  imposed  on  themselves,  namely,  that  the  columns  of  the  work 
to  which  they  contribute,  shall  not  be  stained  by  the  admission  of  a 
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single  sentence  or  line  that  might  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste,  or  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  public.  As  uutliors  will  write  in  the  Novel  Times 
perfectly  free  from  the  shackles  of  old  custom,  so  readers  will  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  subjects  worn  threadbare.  Each  tale  will 
continue  only  so  long  as  the  interest  continues  fresh,  and  will  end 
when  the  author  feels  that  his  ideas  have  exhausted  themselves.’ 

To  similar  proposals,  the  publishers  of  tlie  other  two  series 
add,  that  theirs  shall  also  include  biographies ;  and  Messrs, 
diapinan  and  Hall’s  also  state,  that  tlieir  ‘  scries  will  be  found 
to  differ  in  some  very  important  respects  from  any  other  hitherto 
])re8ented  to  the  public  : — 

‘  It  will  exclusively  consist  of  new  and  original  works,  chiefly  of 
the  class  of  novels  and  romances. 

*  2.  The  j)rice  of  each  work  will  be  less  than  one  half  the  sum 
charged  fur  an  equal  amount  of  mutter  in  the  ordinary  system  of 
publication. 

‘  3.  The  means  by  which  the  saving  of  cost  will  be  effected,  will 
involve  no  sacrifice  of  literary  or  typographical  excellence. 

‘  4.  The  quantity  of  matter  given  in  each  part  will  be  found  to 
obviate  a  very  general  objection  made  to  several  works  on  the  ground 
of  a  too*  frequent  suspension  of  the  interest.’ 

Thus  we  have  at  once  three  formidable  antagonists  pitted 
against  the  old  system.  In  point  of  cheapness,  they  offer  most 
tempting  advantages.  In  one  point,  the  old  system,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  seems  to  us,  still  retains  the  preference — it  is  in  that  of 
giving  us  the  entire  work  at  once.  A  work  of  imagination,  of 
all  others,  according  to  our  fancy,  recpiires  to  be  read  with  a 
rapid  and  continuous  interest.  We  are  impatient  of  waiting 
from  week  to  week  for  a  fresh  fragment ;  and  this  ^Messrs. 
(Tiapinan  and  Hall  confess  to  being  ‘a  very  general  objection 
to  serial  works.’ 

In  all  other  jioints,  however,  these  8(*ries  offer  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  old  circulating  library  system.  The  rapid  spread 
of  education  of  late  years,  has  brought  into  the  reading  field  an 
immense  mass  of  the  shop  and  working  classes.  These  must 
be  supplied  with  books,  and  suppbed  at  a  cheap  rate.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  this  great  and  daily-grow  ing  class,  many  of  late 
have  been  the  plans  and  enterprises.  At  one  time,  it  was 
through  reprints  of  our  standard  works,  and  we  had  multitudes 
of  new  editions  on  a  cheap  scale,  of  our  best  jioets,  divines, 
historians,  and  miscellaneous  winters.  We  have  thus,  Thomsons, 
Miltons,  Shakespercs,  Bunyans,  Baxters,  Jeremy  Taylors,  Sam 
Johnsons,  Goldsmiths,  and,  in  short,  authors  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
densed  into  miniature  shapes,  of  one  shilling,  and  even  sixpence 
each.  Then  we  had  libraries,  libraries  of  history  and  philo- 
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sophy,  like  Lardner's ;  of  romance  and  novel,  like  Bentley’s. 
Miscellanies,  like  Constable’s,  and  at  the  present  hour  we  have 
two  successors  to  tliese,  in  Murray's  Colonial  Library,  and 
Knight’s  Weekly  Volume. 

These,  however,  did  not  meet  the  great  demand  of  the  age. 
Those  in  all  ages  who  have  sought  amusement  rather  than  solid 
information,  have  had  infinitely  the  preponderance  in  numbers. 
To  suit  the  taste  of  this  multitudinous  class  the  circulating 
library  offered  its  legion  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  all  periods 
and  stamps,  from  the  knight-errant  of  the  romantic  ages  and 
the  distressed  ladies  of  high  degree,  to  whose  rescue  they  were 
always  an  horseback,  down  to  the  freebooters  of  Scott,  and 
thence  to  the  Sam  Wellers  and  Jack  Sheppards  of  Dickens 
and  Ainsworth.  The  first  attempts  to  disturb  the  monopoly  of 
the  circulating  library  came,  however,  from  the  introducers  of  the 
latter  highway  and  London  heroes,  to  the  public  notice.  They 
were  issued  into  the  w  orld  in  the  pages  of  monthly  periodicals. 

*  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  under  the  editorship  of  Dickens  and 
Ainsworth  successively,  became,  strangely  enough,  the  very 
wedge  originally  inserted  into  the  old  still  unsplit  log  of  the 
circulating  library  system,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  himself  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  suppliers.  Little  could  this  great  bibio¬ 
pole  of  romance  have  foreseen  the  tendency  of  the  w  ork  he  set 
himself  about.  But  tlie  plan  took.  Novels  became  a  staple 
article  of  the  monthly  magazine.  Bentley  had  his  Oliver  Twist 
or  his  *  Jack  Sheppard,’  Blackwood  its  ^  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,’ 
the  Dublin  its  ‘  Harry  Lorrequer,’  and  so  on.  But  this  move¬ 
ment  w  as  only  the  precursor  of  others  in  this  ever-moving  age. 
Dickens  stepped  out  of  the  ^  MiscelLany,’ and  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  appeared  at  first  in 
monthly,  and  then  in  weekly  portions,  totally  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  matter.  The  novel  w  as  for  the  first  time  sent  out  as 
a  periodical,  on  its  own  independent  basis.  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  state  this  fact  themselves :  ^  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,’  say  they,  in  the  prospectus  of  their  Monthly  Series, 

*  acted  on  this  belief  nine  years  ago,  w’hen  they  announced  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  a  distinguished  w  riter,  in  monthly 
parts.’ 

The  success  of  this  measure  w’as  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
plan  may  he  considered  to  have  become  at  once  an  established 
one,  and  besides  a  variety  of  minor,  and  no  few  very  mischiev¬ 
ous  imitations,  has  resulted  in  the  form  of  issue  now'  under  con¬ 
sideration.^  There  have  been  and  are  still  attempts  to  make  our 
romance  literature  a  newspaper  literature,  but  this  does  not 
afford  any  symptoms  of  permanence.  The  ^  Sunday  Times  ’  has 
given  a  series  of  such  things,  and  has  of  late,  presented  a  novel 
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from  the  pen  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  has  one  now  in  course 
by  Mr.  James.  We  do  not  hear,  however,  that  the  success  has 
been  so  decided  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  any  £4«,000  for 
such  productions,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  French  newspapers 
do.  Here,  it  is  regarded  rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  political  matter  of  a  newspaper,  than  as  a  le¬ 
gitimate  source  of  newspaper  attraction.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  issue  of  novels  and  tales  will  take  a  separate,  a  periodical 
and  peculiar  form.  Whether  the  series  now  under  consideration 
present  that  permanent  form,  or  whether  the  needs  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  age  will  suggest  some  still  more  applicable  one,  has  yet 
to  be  seen.  But  the  great  sj)irit  manifested  in  these  is  one  which 
is  a  real  subject  of  congratulation — that  of  a  high  moral  tone. 

Wliother  the  literature  of  fiction  is  the  best  for  the  multitude, 
is  a  question  fairly  open  for  discussion,  but  as  one  thing  appears 
quite  certain,  that  such  a  literature  a  very  multitudinous  class 
of  readers  will  have,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance 
that  it  shall  issue  from  quarters  and  from  writers,  who  guarjintee 
by  their  characters,  a  virtuous  and  an  elevating,  instead  of  a  con¬ 
trary  influence  from  it.  We  have  long  seen,  and  in  our  May  num¬ 
ber  wcliave  earnestly  uttered  our  condemnation  of  the  character 
of  the  newspaper  novel  literature  of  France.  Writers  of  a  certain 
brilliant,  but  corruptive  genius,  have  there  made  it  the  engine 
of  an  incaleulably  extensive  agency,  destructive  to  everything 
like  moral  principle  and  purity.  Like  wildfire  it  has  spread 
through  every  civilized  nation.  In  Germany,  in  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  nay,  even  the  farthest  north  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia,  in  America,  Indiji,  and  Australia ;  wherever  a  European 
language  penetrates,  there  also  penetrate  with  it,  the  ^  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew,'  and  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  vvith  all  their  extrava¬ 
gances  and  contagious  enthusiasm.  We  have  Mysteries  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Mvsteries  of  Vienna,  Mvsteries  of  Berlin,  Mvsteries  of 
London,  and  no  doubt  shall  soon  have  Mysteries  of  New  York.  We 
have  lamented  this  French  innoculation  of  immonalitv  and  false 
sentiment  in  this  country,  but  we  have  a  firm  faith  that  its  effects 
here  will  bemerelvtemporarv.  There  has  been  no  want  of  a  zealous 
desire,  shown  by  certain  parts  of  our  newspaper  press,  to  make  a 
profit  of  the  w  orst  passions  and  propensities  of  the  worst  part  of 
the  public.  The  Jack  Sheppard  school  has  had  its  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  ;  the  obscure  and  infidel  productions  of  Hollywcll  Street, 
have  been  most  widely  and  industriously  circulated.  The  un¬ 
healthy  appetite  for  murder,  and  for  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the 
gallow  s,  has  w  ithin  these  few  months  been  pandered  to,  and  pro¬ 
moted,  with  a  diabolical  fervour  of  sordid  assiduity,  that  has 
been  most  revolting — but,  every  one  must  have  seen  that  their 
spirit  is  not  the  genuine  spirit  of  England;  and,  that,  though' 
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the  base  eftbrts  of  basest  desire  of  dirty  gain  have  been  gigantic, 
yet  the  eftcct  has  been  by  no  means  correspondent — nothing  like 
that  which  tlie  infernar  fire  of  Parisian  genius  has  produced 
amid  the  volatile  and  inflammable  materials  of  French  social  life. 
Tlic  Jack  Sheppard  school  soon  gave  way  to  the  healthier  novel 
tone  of  the  Dickens  school,  llollywell  Street  has  received  a 
severe  check  by  the  avidity  w  ith  w  hich  the  w  orks  of  !Miss  Bre¬ 
mer,  and  others,  liavc  been  received  ;  and,  of  every  one  of  these 
spirited  series  of  novel  and  romance,  the  character  is  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind,  and  issued  from  publishers  and  w  riters 
that  insure  their  continuance  of  this  character. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  subject  of  true  congratulation,  for  it  is 
good  fiction  that  we  must  pit  against  the  bad.  If  w  e  w  ould  learu 
the  secret  of  the  vast  avidity  for  light  reading,  w  e  shall  find  it  in 
the  necessity  which  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  very 
country  has  for  an  agreeable  and  amusing  relaxation,  from  the 
ever-pressing  weight  of  business.  After  the  twelve  hours  of 
strenuous  attention  to  serious  business  in  the  shop,  the  ware¬ 
house,  or  the  olliec,  the  mind  is  not  always  able  to  seize  on 
grave  and  solid  matters  of  research.  It  recjuires  to  be  soothed,  to 
be  entertained  and  refreshed  by  light,  joyous  and  vivid  imagery. 
Under  these  circumstances,  fictions  that  describe  actual  life,  or 
tluit  give  to  actual  life  and  character  new  hues,  and  draw  from 
them  without  any  didactic  assn  mption,  new'  lessons,  become, 
not  only’  our  entertainers,  but  our  friends  and  instructors. 
They  may  be  made,  indeed,  beneficial  and  cflicient  moral 
agents,  as  w  ell  as  agents  of  pleasure.  To  the  works  of  Scott,  of 
Miss  Austen,  ^liss  Edgeworth,  of  James,  of  Dickens,  of  ^liss 
Martineau,  Miss  Bremer,  and  a  score  of  otliers;  for  what  teach¬ 
ings  of  virtue,  of  fortitude,  of  patience,  for  what  purified  feelings, 
and  refreshed  sympathies  with  our  kind,  in  its  sorrows  and  its 
struggles,  arc  we  not  indebted,  as  well  as  for  virtuous  delight 
itself,  in  itself  no  small  or  trivially  refreshing  boon  ? 

Uegarding,  therefore,  fiction,  as  a  great  moral  agent,  capable 
of  becoming  one  of  the  highest  ministers  of  truth  and  human 
liappiness,  we  feel  bound  to  wish  all  success  to  those  who  come 
forward,  like  the  publishers  of  these  series,  to  place  it  on  a  more 
popular  and  sound  foundation. 

M  e  cannot  here  go  into  any  extended  analysis  of  the  stories 
already  issued ;  but  w  e  may  show  w  hat  they  are  likely  to  be, 
by  naming  the  w  riters  already  engaged  upon  them.  Those  on 
the  cover  of  the  ‘  Novel  Times  ^  stand  thus  :  ^  ]Mrs.  ^lary 
llowitt  ;  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.;  Captain  :\larryatt;  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton;  ^liss  Pardoe;  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Subaltern,’ 

^Ir.  lait  announces  as  writers  for  the  'Edinburgh  Talcs,’ 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  as  editor  and  chief  contributor;  Mrs.  Fraser; 
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Williiim  and  Mary  Howitt;  Mrs.  Gore  ;  Edward  Sullivan,  Esq.; 
Thomas  Carlyle;  John  Mills;  Mrs.  Crowe,  author  of  ‘Susan 
llopley  Boil  Gaultier;  Mrs.  Fraser Tytler,  author  of  ‘  Tales  of 
the  Great  and  Brave,'  &c. 

The  ‘  Novel  Times '  has  published  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Oriental  Letters  of  the  Countess  Hahn- Hahn,  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  German;  and  of  a  novel,  by  Mr.  Gleig,  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Subaltern,'  called  ‘  Things  New  and  Old.'  So  far  as 
this  novel  goes,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times :  it  is  a  talc  of  English  country  life  at  the  present  day. 
In  it  the  Puscyite,thc  Evangelical,  the  working  of  the  new  poor- 
law,  the  game  hnv,  and  of  other  engines  and  parties  in  church 
and  state,  figure  most  effectively.  We  sec  wliat  arc  the  influ¬ 
ences  and  the  topics  that  at  this  moment  are  alive  all  over  the 
country,  in  every  class  of  society ;  which  arc  agitating  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  preparing  the  future  of  England.  Mr.  Gleig,  though 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  in  which  such  antagonistic  principles 
are  in  violent  action,  appears  to  have  weighed  their  relative 
forces  and  value  very  impartially.  On  all  subjects,  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  liberal,  and  secerns  to  have  the  good  of  society  at 
large  really  at  heart.  It  is  a  work  that  may  be  read  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  will  give  a  uc>v  view  of  English  life  in 
the  eountrv  to  most  citv  readers. 

Mr.  Tait,  in  his  ‘  Edinburgh  Talcs,'  has  hitlierto  chiefly  re¬ 
printed  stories  by  that  clever  and  moral  writer,  Mrs.  Johnstone, 
which  appeared  sometime  ago  in  ‘  Tait's  Magazine,'  &c.  It  may 
not  be  without  its  uses  thus  to  bring  again  before  a  new  class  of 
readers  what  is  lost  to  them  in  the  columns  of  by-gone  numbers 
of  a  periodical;  but  Mr. Tait, very  wisely,  does  not  mean  to  rest 
much  on  this  resource  alone.  We  have  shown  by  what  hands  he 
has  tales  in  preparation, — one  being  expressly  announced  as  of 
considerable  extent,  ‘The  Author's  Daughter,'  by  Mrs.  Howitt. 
In  translation  he  has  given  us  ‘  The  Elves,'  one  of  the  most 
delightful  novcllets  in  any  language,  from  Ticck,  translated  by 
Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  a  very  charming  story  from  the  Swedish 
of  Nicandcr,  by  William  Howitt. 

M  cssrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  launched  their  ‘Monthly 
Scrips '  w  ith  peculiar  eclat.  They  have  a  novel  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  of  great  promise,  of  which  two  parts  only  are  yet  issued; 
but  the  entire  work,  with  which  they  have  commenced,  ‘  Mount 
Sorely'  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,'  is  a  story 
of  singular  brilliancy  and  effect.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy 
of  the  writer  of  the  thrilling  and  able  ‘  Two  Old  Men's  Tales.' 
It  brings  into  juxta-position,  and  into  family  connexion,  an  old 
proud  aristocrat  and  a  new  man,  one  of  the  creations  of  our 
manufacturing  system  :  a  man  full  of  all  new  and  revolutionary 
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doctrines;  and  the  clashing,  the  heart-burnings,  the  fire  and 
trouble  that  are  naturally  struck  out  of  two  such  hostile  spirits 
and  pasitious  are  admirably  worked  into  life,  and  by  the  perfect 
skill  and  tact  of  the  gifted  authoress,  are  made  to  produce  a 
never-ceasing  and  intense  interest.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  vigorous  splendour  of  the  style,  or  the 
beautiful  and  philosophical  sentiment  of  the  writer  predomi¬ 
nates. 

If  these  Series  go  on  to  give  us  such  works  as  this,  and  as 
the  high  names  announced,  promise,  they  will  be  deserving  of 
all  support,  and  w  ill  establish  their  form  of  issue  as  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  age. 


Art.  VII.— -4  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  hy  C.  G.  Zvmpt,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  the  University  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Berlin.  Translated  from  the  ninth  edition  of  the  original  by  Leonhard 

Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  grammar  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  the  English 
public,  by  Kenrick’s  translation,  and  by  the  exercise  books 
founded  upon  it.  The  author’s  preface  to  the  present  transla¬ 
tion  shows,  that  he  is  displeased  that  his  successive  corrections 
were  not  introduced  into  the  new'  editions  bv  ^Ir.  Kcuriek  ;  and 
this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  new'  transhation 
before  us.  From  private  inquiries  w  e  learn,  that  English  book¬ 
sellers  have  a  great  dislike  to  alterations  iii  the  successive 
editions  of  a  school  book,  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from 
schoolmasters  w  ho  are  generally  inconvenienced  by  it :  and,  that 
this  alone  was  Mr.  Kenrick’s  reason  for  lagging  behind  the 
German  editions.  \Vc  are  led  to  believe,  that  that  gentleman 
himself  is  not  sorry  that  circumstances  have  led  a  younger, 
though  experienced  and  zealous  hand,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
bringing  forth  in  an  English  dress  the  ninth  edition  of  so  useful 
a  work. 

To  compare  it  in  detail  with  the  earlier  translation,  would  of 
course  be  laborious,  nor  could  any  general  results  be  here 
denoted.  M  e  had  hoped  to  find,  that  the  learned  professor  had 
adopted  the  division  ot  the  declensions  and  conjugations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ending  of  the  crude  forms,  in  A  E  I  O  U,  or*a  con¬ 
sonant  ;  which  gives  so  much  elegance  and  completeness  to  the 
Latin  system,  and  of  itselt  allures  the  student  into  sound  ety¬ 
mological  speculation.  M  e  cannot  sec  that  the  old  division,  to 
which  he  adheres,  has  even  the  low  er  merit  of  being  easier  to 
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learners ;  for,  the  heap  of  dissimilar  nouns  thrown  togetlier 
under  the  third  declension,  is  very  confusing.  But  in  a  work  of 
this  hulk,  which  mere  beginners  cannot  possibly  use,  philosophi¬ 
cal  reasons,  wc  think,  sliould  take  the  lead  of  all  others ;  and 
so,  indeed,  the  author  must  think,  or  he  would  not  begin  with 
so  many  details  concerning  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
Even  in  detailing  the  irrcgnlarities  of  the  perfect  tense  of  verbs, 
not  a  hint  is  dropped  which  could  relieve  the  tedium  of  details, 
by  generalization,  or  by  comparison  w  ith  other  languages.  How 
very  superior  is  Dr.  Allen  on  the  Latin  verb,  or  Professor  Key ; 
or,  wc  may  add,  Mr.  Jacob  in  his  small  Bromsgrove  Cirammar! 
Altogether,  w  bile  wc  give  all  credit  to  the  author  for  the  elaborate 
learning  and  minuteness  of  verbal  criticism  w  ith  w  hich  the  book 
abounds; — while  we  regard  it  as  at  present  the  standard  Latin 
(irammar; — w  c  are  surprised  to  think  how^  few  marks  it  carries  on 
it  of  tlic  nineteenth  centnrv.  It  is  an  excellent  work  for  assist- 
ing  a  student  to  w  rite  in  petty  details  as  Cicero,  or  to  know  how 
Cicero  di  He  red  from  Livy  and  Tacitus;  for  explaining  the  archa¬ 
isms  of  Plautus,  or  the  j)oetical  liberties  of  Horace :  but  it  is  a 
work  which,  as  far  as  wc  can  sec,  might  have  been  w  ritten  by  a 
Miiretns  or  a  Lipsius.  It  is  thorougbly  oldfashioned  in  its  fun¬ 
damental  ideas,  and  in  its  execution ;  neither  adding  to  the 
student,  l)y  the  way,  etymological  tact  for  philology  in  general, 
nor  giving  the  least  insight  into  the  relation  of  Latin  to  other 
languages.  Even  the  learning  of  Professor  Znmpt,  verges  on 
the  overcurious  nicety  of  a  past  age.  His  extreme  caution, 
Miot  to  recommend’  modern  Latinists  to  this  or  that,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  real  excellence  of  style;  (for  instance,  not  to 
use  cases  of  words  w  hich  cannot  be  positively  quoted  from  the 
best  authors,  as  the  genitive  jderorumqne ;)  is  almost  amusing; 
as  though  it  were  not  manifest  that,  if  (acero’s  Latin  has  no 
genitive  of  this  w  ord,  we  are  improving  his  language  by  follow¬ 
ing  out  its  undoubted  analogy.  To  catch  the  style  and  genius 
of  the  classical  w  riters,  is  an  admirable  exercise  of  mind ;  to 
cramp  ourselves  to  the  arbitrary  minutiaj  of  their  idiom,  has 
no  living  object  to  repay  us,  and  is  rather  enslaving  tlnan  im¬ 
proving  to  the  intellect  in  general.  It  is  quite  right  indeed  to 
register  such  minuti.'c,  (tliongh  we  do  not  give  so  much  weight 
to  arguments  from  omission  as  Professor  Znmpt,)  but  w  e  do  trust 
that  our  scholars  will  not  again  set  uj)  the  aping  of  Cicero  as  a 
grand  attainment.  From  nothing  do  we  so  much  dread  a 
swe(‘ping  re-action  of  mind  against  classical  study,  as  from  an 
undue  exaltation  of  mere  verbal  accomplishments. 

The  present  age  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  doat  on  the 
words  of  antiquity.  Our  aim  must  be  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  order  to  understand  ourselves 
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better,  improve  our  faculties,  and  become  abler  and  wiser  for 
modem  investigation,  and  modern  accomplishment.  If  the 
student  will  use  the  elaborate  grammar  before  us,  as  a  repertory 
of  information,  he  will  often  have  reason  to  thank  both  author 
and  translator ;  but  he  must  not  adopt  the  classical  spirit  of  the 
work  itself,  or  he  will  sink  into  a  mere  bookworm. 

Occasionally  the  translator  seems  to  have  encountered  diffi- 
culty  from  the  non-agreement  of  German  with  English.  ^Im¬ 
perfect  *  is,  we  apprehend,  a  very  wrong  title  for  the  English 
tense,  *  He  wrote,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  perjed,  as 
much  as  any  tense  can  be.  It  might  be  called  the  historical 
tense,  or,  the  Aorist,  in  conformity  w  ith  the  usage  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammars  ;  but  our  ‘  imperfect  *  tenses  are  all  formed  by 
composition, — ‘  1  am  writing,^  ‘  I  w  as  w  riting,^  ‘  I  shall  be 
writing,*  &c.,  &c. :  of  which  the  propter  imperfect  alone  has  any 
thing  to  correspond  with  it  in  Latin.  Again,  we  may  closely 
render,  scriptum  est,  ^  it  is  written  ;*  scriptinn  fait,  ^  it  w  as  writ¬ 
ten  ;*  agreeing  with  the  Latin  more  nearly,  it  seems,  than  the 
German  can;  so  that  prcpliotuni  fait,  oblitus  fui,  miratus  fui, 
(in  p.  1 17)  arc  not  exceptions,  but  conhrmations  of  the  rule, 
since  they  all  express  historieal  time.  In  p.  14G,  script  a  full 
should  not  be  rendered  ‘  has  existed  as  a  written  one,*  but  ‘  did 
exist,*  as  the  context  clearly  shows.  On  the  whole,  the  learned 
translator  has  been  highly  successful  in  avoiding  ditliculties 
from  this  cause,  which  nevertheless  recur  in  the  explanations  of 
alifptis,  (piispiam,  (juis(ptam,  kc.  In  regard  to  the  adverbs,  con¬ 
junctions,  and  all  other  partieles,  so  abundant  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  information  accumulated  by  Professor  Zumpt  is 
exceedingly  full,  and  admirably  adapted  to  give  precision  to  the 
conceptions  of  one  w  ho  has  already  made  progress  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 


Art.  \  III. —  I  icu's  of  the  Voluntary  Principle.  In  Four  Scries.  By 
Edward  Miall.  pp.  24*2.  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Never  was  so  plain  a  distinction  so  much  lost  sight  of  as  that 
between  the  episcopal  church  and  the  established  church,  in  this 
country.  It  is  perpetually  forgotten,  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
that  though  they  are  one  in  fact,  there  is  no  necessary  identity 
between  them.  Ihe  episcopal  church  mav  be  a  voluntary 
church,  and  the  churches  most  democratic  iii  their  government 
may  be  established  churches.  Some  kinds  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  have  doubtless  a  stronger  tendency  towards,  and  a  warmer 
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sympathy  with,  state  alliances  than  others  ;  and  episcopacy  will 
not  be  supposed  to  like  and  to  look  lor  them  least  of  all :  but 
still,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  and  impolitic  to  confound  tojjethcr 
the  church  which  is  established  with  the  establishment  of  the 
chinch.  The  evil  of  this  confusion,  on  the  part  of  dissenters,  is, 
that  it  jrives  an  unnecessary  and  otlensive  sectarian  character  to 
the  controversy,  seenrinj^  the  indilferenee  or  disgust  of  many,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  ini^ht  be  ^ot  to  protest,  on  lar^e  general 
])rineiples  of  citizenship,  against  the  interference  of  rv  ligion  with 
the  state ;  and  of  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  might  be  got 
to  jirotcst,  on  large  general  principles  of  godliness,  against  the 
int(*rferenee  of  the  state  with  religion. 

Time  was,  and  it  is  not  long  ago,  when  the  main  objections 
of  dissenters  had  respect  to  things  lielonging  to  the  state  church 
as  a  church,  and  things  which  it  might  retain  in  all  their  inte¬ 
grity,  if  entirely  and  for  ever  separated  from  the  civil  power. 
Its  clergy  were  too  many,  and  of  the  wrong  kinds;  its  cate¬ 
chism  was  unsound;  its  orders  and  services  were  heretical; 
there  was  inserted  into  its  creeds  something  that  should  have 
been  lett  out,  aud  there  was  left  out  of  them  something  that 
should  have  been  put  in;  some  jirayers  occurred  too  often,  and 
some  ought  not  to  have  occurred  at  all.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  were  the  great  grounds  of  protest  ant  dissent.  AVe  would 
not  (lisesteem  them,  much  more  would  we  not  laugh  at  the  con¬ 
sciences  that  urged  them.  ‘To  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to 
be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.^  For  ourselves,  it  is  searcelv 
necessary  to  say,  that  lor  some  of  these  reasons — not  to  men¬ 
tion  others — it  the  church  now  established  were  separated  from 
the  static,  our  adhesion  to  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  :  it  would 
only  lose,  in  our  view,  one  of  many  and  mighty  evils  and  errors. 

lint  if  we  eonld  not  belong  to  the  church  established,  how¬ 
ever  tree  and  voluntary,  we  could  not  belong  to  it  while  estii- 
blished,  however  jmre  and  true.  Its  connexion  with  the  state  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  dissent.  No  change  in  its  creeds 
and  customs,  in  its  otlices  or  proceedings,  could  reconcile  us  to 
its  communion.  If  all  its  doctrines  were  scriptural,  if  all  its 
jiraycrs  were  pious,  if  all  its  ministers  were  men  of  (iod,  dissent 
would  still  remain  a  duty.  Its  politicid  alliance  is  an  evil  of 
SO  comprehensive  and  severe  a  nature,  as  to  justify  separation 
trom  any  forms  ot  taith  and  institutions  with  which  it  may 
be  associated :  tor  it  is  an  evil  atfccting  not  some  aspect  and 
operations  ot  a  church  ])oss:'ssing  it,  but  all;  it  permeates  the 
entire  body.  There  is  nothing  which  it  does  not  touch,  and 
it  touches  nothing  w  hich  it  does  not  disfigure  and  impair.  It 
tends  to  the  concealment  ot  the  true  character  of  a  church,  and 
imparts  to  it  talse  one.  It  brings  forward  a  new  foundation 
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for  religious  obligation,  which,  to  the  extpit  of  its  appearance  j 

and  operation,  displaces  the  divine.  It  diverts,  in  a  great  de-  | 

gree,  spiritual  power  into  an  inferior  channel.  It  weakens  all  ; 
that  is  religiously  strong,  pollutes  all  that  is  religiously  pure, 
and  enslaves  aill  "that  is  religiously  free.  Human  nature  aud 
divine  grace  have  both  grounds  of  bitter  complaint  against  it. 
The  heavenly  and  the  earthly  suiter  from  its  inlluence ;  for  it 
*  covers^  theone  ‘with  sackcloth,^  and  ‘makes  the  rivers^  of  the  j 
other  ‘  a  wilderness.^  The  many  the  citizeuy  and  the  saint  owe  it 
a  grudge.  The  man  has  a  right  to  be  offended  that  a  church, 
which  is  meant  for  his  soul,  should  show'  so  great  a  disrespect  to 
some  of  its  most  important  powers  of  feeling  and  of  action.  The 
citizen  may  be  properly  indignant  that  a  church,  which  ought  to 
embody  the  highest  philosophy  should  be  so  little  able  to  detect, 
or  so  little  disposed  to  heed,  the  difference  between  the  civil  and 
the  spiritual.  And  the  saint  may  ‘  do  well  to  be  angry, ^  that  a 
church,  which'  if  it  be  anything,  is  the  form  and  instrument  of 
all  that  is  just  and  generous,  should  trample  so  proudly  on  the 
clear  and  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  charity. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  have,  of  course,  noticed  with 
sincere  pleasure  the  progress  of  the  voluntary  principle  within 
the  last  few'  years.  That  progress  has  been  real,  obvious,  and 
great.  Whether,  or. how  much,  dissent,  as  a  form  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  sj)read,  we  do  not  now  inquire.  The  principle,  that 
religion  should  be  left  to  the  acts  and  gifts  of  individual  minds, 
in  opposition  to  all  constraint,  has,  beyond  doubt,  made  a  large 
and  satisfactory  advance,  ^lany  causes  have  united  to  secure 
this  result.  The  progress  of  true  jmlitical  science  could  not  fail 
to  illustrate  a  doctrine  which  has  so  vitally  to  do  w  ith  the  real 
ends  and  functions  of  civil  government.  The  ridiculous  figure 
w  hich  the  opposite  principle  has  been  obliged  to  cut ;  the  absur¬ 
dities  and  inconsistencies  without  end  that  recent  occurrences 
have  shown  to  be  inseparable  from  it;  the  destruction — arising 
out  of  events — ot  many  of  the  favourite  pleas  and  plausibilities 
in  w  hich  it  was  upheld,  have  all  tended  to  excite  attention  to, 
and  reveal  the  excellencies  of  the  truth.  Nor  must  the  efforts 
of  voluntaries  themselves  be  forgotten.  They  have  been  more 
w  isc  and  earnest  in  the  exposition  of  their  view  s,  and  have  reaped 
the  natural  consc(piences  of  w  isdom  and  earnestness.  The  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article  gives  us  an  oj)port unity,  which  we 
gladh  embrace,  ot  mentioning,  as  it  deserves,  the  name  of  one 
who  has  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  ]\lr.  :\Iiall 
possesses  all  the  qualificiitions  needful  to  constitute  an  ellicient 
missionar^V  of  a  great  truth.  He  /tas  a  principle;  he  know’s 
what  he  believes:  he  has  thoroughly^  mastered  it ;  he  honours 
It ;  he  feels  it  a  privilege  to  serve  it ;  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
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it  with  au  energy  of  will  that  but  few  could  surpass,  and  has 
brought  to  its  illustration  and  furtherance  faculties  and  en¬ 
dowments  but  seldom  exceeded  in  one  man.  A  perception  at 
once  keen  and  comprehensive,  a  judgment  calm  and  cool,  au 
imagination  ever  prompt  to  exhibit  and  beautify  the  severest  de¬ 
ductions  of  reason,  and  a  style  of  singular  precision  and  force, 
have  secured  for  the  ‘  Nonconformist^  a  place  in  public  favour, 
and  have  given  to  it  an  influence  over  the  public  mind,  which, 
considering  its  recent  date,  and  the  character  of  the  opinions  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  are  as  important  to  truth  as  they  must  be 
gratifying  to  himself.  The  work  before  ns  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  that  journal ;  and  we 
deem  it  no  exaggeration  to  s\v,  that  no  other  existing  journal 
has  furnished  a  series  containing  so  much  lofty  principle,  sus¬ 
tained  thought,  and  effective  writing.  It  is  one  of  the  books 
that  make  the  reader  wish  he  were  the  author,  llricf  as  the 
papers  necessarily  are,  they  seldom  fail  to  go  to  the  very  root  of 
the  matter.  Common  topics  are  treated  in  «an  uncommon  way. 
The  old  argument  is  frecpicntly  made  to  possess  new  virtue. 
The  ohjcction  is  often,  by  a  deeper  philosophy,  proved  to  involve 
a  positive  praise.  And  the  whole  is  full  of  life.  The  apt  anec¬ 
dote,  the  racy  illustration,  the  expressive  phrase,  fitting  the  idea 
as  it  would  seem  incapable  of  ever  fitting  any  other,  painting  as 
well  as  indicating  it ;  all  these  impjirt  a  charm  to  discussions  of 
the  graver  sort,  which  even  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the 
sentiments  advancc'd  can  scarcelv  fail  to  feel.  It  has  so  much 
vivacity,  that  the  dullest  mind  must  relish  it ;  and  so  much 
force,  that  the  most  decided  opponent  must  feel,  that  if  volun¬ 
taryism  be  a  mistake,  reason  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Tliese  ^  Views  ^  supply  what  lias  long  been  wanted,  «and  the 
lack  of  which  is  not  a  little  condemnatory  of  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of  the  age.  There  has  been  enough  of  writing,  and 
more  than  enough,  unless  it  were  better,  in  opposition  to  state- 
churehisni.  It  has  been  exposed  as  a  theory  and  a  fact;  its 
natural  tendencies  and  actual  results  have  been  fully  pointed 
out ;  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  destitute  of  just  grounds, 
and  abundant  in  pernicious  consecpicnces.  We  take  it,  that  no 
more  can  be  done,  or  needs  to  be  done,  to  expose  its  principles 
or  workings.  As  far  as  the  miitter  of  this  argument  is  con- 
ciTued,  it  may  he  said,  ‘  If  any  man  will  be  ignorant,  let  him  be 
ignorant.^  Hut  there  is  another  thing  that  lias  not  been  done, 
and  which  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the  controversy.  The 
excellencies  of  the  opposite  system  have  not  been  developed. 
Tlie  best  way,  generally  speaking,  to  expose  error,  is  to  exhibit 
and  establish  truth.  There  is  often  no  other  way  of  doing  it 
effectually,  and  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  Negations  will 
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not  suffice  for  humau  faith  or  actions :  the  mind  craves  some- 
thing  positive.  Besides,  things  are  very  much,  in  our  present 
state,  matters  of  comparison ;  the  imperfection  of  our  nature 
attaches  imperfection  to  all  the  systems  that  are  worked  by  it. 
Allowing  tlie  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  arising  from  one 
principle,  the  question  may  occur,  ^Is  the  opposite  principle  free 
from  them,  or  from  similar,  or  from  dissimilar  ones?  If  it  have 
the  advantage  in  this  particular  direction,  would  it  suffer 
nothing  from  being  contemplated  in  another?  You  must  not 
select  the  point  of  view  in  which  to  look  at  it.  It  is  unfair  to 
choose  only  those  bearings  of  one  which  are  admitted  to  be  evil, 
when  perhaps  there  are  more,  and  more  evil  bearings,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  in  the  opposite  principle.^  No  one  can  be  unaware 
what  a  prominent  position  such  remarks  as  these  occupy  in  the 
controversy  between  state-churchmen  and  voluntaries.  Little 
hesitation  is  felt  to  admit  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  com¬ 
pulsion  in  religion,  by  many  who  deem  them  few^  and  small, 
compared  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  voluntaryism. 
Indeed  their  admission  is  deemed  singularly  felicitous,  having 
all  the  grace,  w  ith  none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  concessions  in 
general.  '  State-chnrehism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  is  a  necessary 
evil.  No  candid  man  w  ould  maintain  it  to  be  quite  perfect,  but 
then  no  sane  man  would  think  of  anything  else.  Suppose  it 
done  awav,  w  here  is  the  substitute  ?  Voluntarvism  is  the  only 
thing  left  w  hen  compulsion  ceases.  But  who  can  rely  on  that 
capricious  thing?  AVho  can  work  that  feeble  tool?  To  .attempt 
the  great  purposes  of  Christianity  by  leaving  every  man  to  him¬ 
self,  can  be  compared  to  nothing  so  well  .as  the  efforts  ot  an 
infant  to  grasp  the  rainbow,  or  blow  out  the  moon.^  Nine- 
tenths  at  least  of  what  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  voluntary¬ 
ism,  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  unbelief  in  its  efficacy.  And  the 
only  w  ay  of  evincing  its  efficacy  s.atisfactorily  and  completely  is 
to  establish  its  harmony  with  tlic  laws  of  imlividnal  mind,  social 
life,  and  christi.an  principle.  Statistics,  whose  worth  on  most 
subjects  is  in  great  danger  of  being  overrated  in  the  present 
day,  w  ill  do  but  little  tow  ards  this  result.  The  case  involves  too 
deeply  the  cpiestion  of  moral  inttuenccs  to  be  settled  by  their 
meuiis.  Lven  as  to  the  provision  of  institution.al  and  official 
religion,  there  lies  at  the  outset  of  the  examination,  the  great 
difficulty,  not  tv»  say  absolute  impossibility,  of  obtaining  aii 
equally  lair  anil  lull  exhibition  of  the  operation  of  tlic  tw  o  an¬ 
tagonist  principles  an  exhibition  that  shall  be  open  to  no  ob¬ 
jection  Irom  triends  or  foes.  But  the  question  is  very  much  mor€ 
than  one  of  ministers  and  buildings — of  how’  manv  of  the  first 
can  be  supported,  how'  many  of  the  second  ciiu  be  erected, 
on  either  s\stem.  It  has  to  do  w  ith  some  of  the  most  subtle 
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and  delicate  susceptibilities  of  our  moral  nature,  and  some 
of  the  most  ethereal  influences  of  Christianity.  Preach¬ 
ing  may  be  a  coutcalment,  as  well  as  an  expression,  of  the 
truth  ;  churches  may  be  sanctuaries  for  the  vile,  as  well  as 
tcmi)les  for  the  holy;  orj’janizations  may  be  the  tomb  of  a  dead 
faith,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  a  livin<^  faith.  No  one  has  a 
clearer  perception,  or  deeper  sense  of  this,  than  Mr.  Miall,  and 
he  has  therefore  come  to  his  task  w  ith  the  right  temper  and  the 
right  tools,  and  discussed  the  subject  with  a  breadth  of  view, 
and  a  generosity  of  argument,  which  impart  to  his  volumes  a 
value  that  will  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  grc«at. 

In  considering  the  excellence  of  ditlerent  religious  systems, 
immense  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  design  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  in  relation  to  man.  That  which  may  be  eminently  good 
for  one  end,  may  be  eminently  bad  for  another.  They  whose 
chief  conception  of  religious  excellence  is  that  of  subjection  to 
ecclesiastical  power  and  rule;  who  think  of  the  church  as  a 
governing,  rather  than  a  teaching  body ;  who  account  more 
highly  of  keeping  souls  in  order,  than  of  making  them  grow  ; 
who  |)rizc  outward  acts  above  inward  principles,  may  look  with 
complacency  on  a  system  which  affords  little  reason  for  approval 
to  such  as  have  adopted  another,  and  widely  ditlerent,  idea. 
Torcc  may  appear  to  them  the  best,  because  the  easiest,  and 
shortest,  method  of  arriving  at  their  ends.  But  they  who 
regard  all  outward  acts  and  institutions  as  valueless,  and  worse 
than  valueless,  except  as  they  fitly  represent,  and  embody,  the 
spiritual  sentiments  of  religion ;  w  ho  have  more  faith  in  men 
than  in  means;  who  draw'  a  broad  distinction  between  objective 
and  subjective  truth ;  who  think  that  forms  should  always  be 
subordinate  to  life ;  will  look  upon  it  with  distrust  and  dread. 
AV  e  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  decision  as  to  which  is  the 
right  idea  of  Christianity,  should  be  settled  by  the  only  book 
that  contains  an  authoritative  exhibition  of  its  principles  and 
spirit.  Few’,  we  should  imagine,  did  not  the  facts  forbid  us, 
could  carefully  consult  the  New'  Testament  without  being  struck 
by  the  comparative  inditferenee  which  it  displays  to  the  exter¬ 
nals  of  religion  in  comparison  with  its  holy  action  upon  the 
heart.  Ofliecs  and  services  w'cre  secondary  matters  with  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  They  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil, 
they  ap|)lied  the  nutriment  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  good.  Their 
great  object  was  ever  to  make  men  right,  not  to  arrange  the 
iorins  in  w  hich  their  rightness  should  be  manifested.  As  to  the 
church,  they  did  not  fill  their  teachings  w  ith  rules  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  living  and  (iiiickcning  truths,  laying  down  only  a  few 
general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  force  w  hich  they  were 
intended  to  create ;  and  as  to  individuals,  they  did  not  define 
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the  particular  applications  of  moral  obligations,  but  established 
and  enforced  their  prime  elements.  They  went  direet  to  the 
human  heart,  aimed  at  building  up  the  inner  man,  and  while 
paying  a  profound  respect  to  the  powers  and  wants  belonging 
to  men  in  common,  paying  a  respect  ,iust  as  piofouud  to  the 
varieties  of  individual  character,  and  social  life,  they  treated 
men  not  as  beings  to  be  schooled,  objects  rather  ot  dread  tliaii 
confidence,  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight,  but  as  beings  possess¬ 
ing  ‘  wisdom,'  able  to  ‘judge,'  capable  of  indefinite  improvement, 
with  whom  the  gospel  could  be  put  in  trust,  and  who  could  be 
intelligent  agents  in  working  out  its  designs,  as  well  as  passive 
recipients  of  its  blessed  influences.  When  Boswell  quoted  to 
Dr.  Johnson  from  one  of  Lord  ^lansfield’s  speeches,  ‘  My  lords, 


severity  is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys  or  men  ;'  the  sage 
replied,  ‘  Nay,  it  is  the  way  to  //orerwthem.  I  know'  not  w  hether 
it  be  the  way  to  mend  them.'  This  distinction,  between  govern¬ 
ing  and  mending  men,  involves  the  pith  of  all  that  can  be  said 
for  force  and  freedom,  compulsion  and  voluntaryism,  in  religion. 
State  churches  may  answer  the  one  end,  after  a  fashion,  but 
the  largest  measure  of  the  other  is  bevond  their  reach.  The 
Christian  process  is  an  amending  process.  The  carrying  on  of  this 
supposes  much  which  the  timid  and  the  short-sighted  natur.ally 
dislike.  It  is  of  necessity  slow,  as  are  all  the  processes  of  that 
Being  '  with  whom  a  thousand  years  arc  as  one  day,  and  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years  it  requires  the  incidental  develop¬ 
ment  of  much  evil,  in  order  to  its  destruction, — the  ‘  revelation^  of 


many  a  *  mystery  of  iniijuity,'  w  ith  a  view'  to  its  '  consumption 
and  can  only  be  worthily  promoted  by  a  faith  which  can  read 
the  glorious  destiny  of  man,  in  his  very  weaknesses  and  wants. 
That  the  voluntary  principle  docs  sometimes  lead  to  accidental 
mischief,  that  it  is  attended  occasionally  with  inconveniences 
that  compulsion  may  seem  to  be  without,  that  in  the  way  to 
‘  mend'  human  nature  it  has  the  effect  of  making  it  appear ,  in 
particular  instances,  worse  than  it  might  appear  but  for  it,  we 
are  not  concerned  to  deny.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  to 
us  a  mark  of  excellence.  Christianity  itself  does  the  same.  AVe 
must  not  anticipate  nature.  That  is  done  quickly,  which  is  done 
w'cll.  ‘He  is  a  fool,'  says  Hesiod,  ‘  who  does  not  know  how 
much  better  the  half  is  than  the  w  hole.'  We  must  take  men  as 


we  find  them.^  No  system  can  work  perfectly,  in  all  respects 
except  in  perfect  beings,  and  the  most  perfect  system  is  thal 
which,  in  imperfect  beings,  first  developcs  evils,  and  then  kill: 
them.  The  very  light  of  heaven  reveals  things  unpleasant  aiu 
disgusting,  ere  it  purges  them  away. 

.  ^  ®  readers  too  long  from  the  work  before  us 
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not  accomplish  oiir  design  without  giving  them  a  fuller  and 
more  pju*ticular  view  of  its  contents.  After  a  ‘  card  of  invitation/ 
the  author  places  the  subject  of  his  essays  in  the  following  clear 
and  striking  light : — 

*  Otir  readers,  therefore,  we  trust,  w  ill  pardon  us  if  we  diverge  u 
little  from  the  usual  routine,  and  resort  to  illustration  in  preference 
to  definition.  We  shall  not  need  to  tax  fancy  to  any  unwarrantable 
extent.  We  propose  to  put  before  them  a  case  with  which  they 
must  be  tolerably  familiar.  In  our  own  country,  minors  are  by  law 
subject  to  their  parents.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  they  pass 
the  limits  of  legal  restraint.  In  respect  to  all  filial  duties — submis¬ 
sion,  respect,  gratitude,  they  become  voluntaries.  They  are  released 
from  no  obligation,  it  is  important  to  observe,  which  heretofore  was 
justly  binding  upon  them.  The  determination  of  their  will  is  yet 
open  to  numberless  influences,  more  or  less  operative,  besides  that 
of  real  affection.  They  are  released,  it  is  true,  from  legal  bonds ; 
but  the  stronger  bonds  of  moral  principle  still  hold  them.  Duty 
suffers  no  change,  but  only  the  means  of  enforcing  it.  They  are  no 
longer  under  law^  but  they  are  under  a  higher  and  far  more  potent 
authority.  Such  obedience  as  they  render  after  the  period  of  homage, 
must  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  w  ill.  It  may  be  paid  or 
withheld  as  they  list;  but  when  paid  it  is  a  tribute,  not  to  command, 
but  to  choice — a  thing  done,  not  because  they  who  do  it  must  do  it, 
but  because  they  will. 

'  Tlie  voluntary  principle  puts  men,  in  respect  to  the  support  of 
religious  institutions,  precisely  in  a  similar  position  as  that  in  w  hich 
men  wdio  have  attained  their  majority  afe  placed  by  law  in  respect  of 
their  parents.  It  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a  charter  ceded 
to  spiritual  indifference.  It  relaxes  no  obligation.  It  annuls  no 
duty.  It  destroys  no  legitimate  motive.  It  excludes  from  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  no  class.  It  simply  asserts,  that  the  apparatus 
of  means  by  w'hich  religion  should  be  maintained,  where  it  exists, 
and  planted  where  it  exists  not,  should  be  constructed  and  w'orked 
by  the  free  choice  of  men.  Upon  the  influences  which  go  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  choice,  it  pronounces  no  opinion.  All  that  it  declares  is, 
that  w'hat  men  do  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  for  the 
minisJration  of  spiritual  instruction,  whether  for  tliemselves  or  others, 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to  something  higher  than  law  to 
regulate — should  represent,  not  the  efficiency  of  a  command  from 
without,  but  the  power  of  a  principle  within — should  grow  up  out  of 
living  motives,  rather  than  stand  as  the  lifeless  result  of  legal  autho¬ 
rity — and  that  in  all  which  affects  the  maintenance  of  Christianity, 
government  should  treat  its  subjects  not  as  minors  but  as  men — re¬ 
lease  them  from  its  own  restraints,  and  leave  them  to  that  weightier 
responsibility,  and  these  higher  and  more  stringent  claims,  wliich 
may  avail,  not  merely  to  govern  actions,  but  to  determine  the  choice. 
This  is  the  general  idea  wrapped  up  in  the  term,  ‘  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.’  It  involves  nothing  less,  it  implies  nothing  more.’ — pp.  8 — 10. 

After  this  lucid  exhibition  of  the  voluntary  principle,  which 
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itself  must  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  common  objections, 
havinp^  more  of  injjenious  (|uibblin^  in  tliem  tlian  solid  argju- 
ment,  the  author  proceeds  to  ‘  beget  for 'the  question  a  respect¬ 
ful  cousideration’  by  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  Invisible 
Agencies,*  shewing  by  apposite  instances  that  ^  there  arc  some 
things  in  this  world  of  ours,  very  nearly  atiecting,  too,  our 
largest  interests,  which  are  not  the  product  of  legislative  con¬ 
trivance things  which  root  theinsel\es  in  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  and  which  can  exist  and  flourish,  not  only  without,  but 
in  spite  of,  human  governments* — asserts  and  illustrates  the 
‘  Vitality  of  Truth*  as  a  reproof  of  human  fears  and  human 
dependence — maintains  the  superiority  of  ^  Natural*  to  ‘  Arti¬ 
ficial*  ‘  Mechanism*— and,  under  the  heads  of  '  Economy  of 
Spiritual  Power,*  ‘  Assimilation,*  ‘  Self-Adjustment,*  ^  Fermenta¬ 
tion,*  *  Permanency  of  Progress,*  ^  Reproduction,*  and  ‘  I  niver- 
sality,*  represents  the  ‘  Nature  and  Intrinsic  Excellence  of  the 
Voluntary  Princijile.* 

The  second  series  of '  Views*  exhibits  the  adaptation  of  this 
principle  to  ‘Man  as  an  Individual.*  The  titles  of  the  papers 
forming  this  portion  of  the  volume  are — ‘  How  does  it  agree 
witli  you?*  ‘The  Precise  Object  of  Religious  Institutions,* 
‘Elbow-Room  for  the  Mill,*  ‘  Tlie  Proprietary  Passion,*  ‘Sense 
of  Responsibility,*  ‘The  Susceptibilities  of  Individuality,*  ‘Arm 
in  Arm  with  Reason,*  ‘The  Power  of  Faith,*  ‘The  Reverential 
Appeal,*  ‘The  Fatal  C.Vack  Examined,*  ‘Dependence  no  Degra¬ 
dation,*  ‘  A  Working  Clergy.*  Tlie  high  and  healthy  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  papers  would  lead  us,  had  we  room,  to  give 
lengthened  quotations,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
short  passage  from  the  one  styled  ‘  Dependence  no  Degradation.* 


*  It  may  be  allowed  iisthen  to  hint,  that  there  is  a  deference  to  the 
world’s  judgment,  in  this  and  kindred  matters,  which  mimics  self- 
respect,  but  wliich  is,  in  reality,  a  totally  different  thing.  The  one 
differs  as  much  from  the  other,  as  seringa  leaves  do  from  cucumbers, 
or  burnt  (piills  from  roast  beef,  which,  in  taste,  they  somewhat  re¬ 
semble.  Recause,  in  this  aristocratic  country,  pecuniary  indepen¬ 
dence  is  made  the  test  of  respectability,  and  men  are  estimated,  not 
by  what  they  are,  but  what  they  are  worth ;  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
the  pride  which  sensitively  shrinks  from  the  imputation  of  poverty,  or 
of  dependence,  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with  true  self-respect.  The 
deference  in  such  case  is  paid,  not  to  the  dignity  of  one’s  own  nature, 
but  to  the  force  of  the  world  s  opinion — and  the  more  profound  the 
deference,  the  more  alien  is  the  feeling  from  what  religion  approves. 
\N  e  may  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  moreover,  that  this  impeachment 
of  the  voluntary  principle  is  not  without  an  aspect  of  reckless  hardi¬ 
hood,  that  tells  but  little  in  favour  of  its  justice.  The  ‘successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  arc  so  forward  to  prefer  it,  might  surely  pause  a 
moment  to  reflect,  that  the  men  from  whom  they  profess  to  derive 
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their  claims,  seemed  to  live  and  to  labour  in  happy  unconsciousness 
ofthe  degradation  to  which  they  willingly  submitted;  and,  that  He, 
whose  self- respect  was  never  trenched  upon,  discerned  nothing  unbe¬ 
coming  in  leceiving,  at  the  hands  of  a  few  females  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  a  scanty  ami  precarious  subsistence.  The  pride  of  a  gentleman, 
is  very  far  from  being  the  dignity  of  a  man.* — pp.  117,  118. 


T1  ic  third  series  of  ^  Views/  illustrating  the  liarniony  of  tlie 
voluntary  principle,  with  the  ‘  Social  Nature  and  Position  of 
Man,^  comprises  the  following  subjects  : — ^  The  Social  State/ 
‘Ascendancy,^  ‘Division/  ‘It’s  no  Ikisiness  of  Mine,  ‘Brush 
Up,  and  Look  Alive  !’  ‘  Pressure  on  the  Brain,’  ‘  Enterprize,’ 
‘  The  Ceincut  of  N  ations.’ 

The  fourth  and  last  series,  shews  the  agreement  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  with  the  ‘Genius  of  Christianity.’  AVe  regard  this 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  right  mode  of  treating  Christianity,  in 
this  and  kindred  subjects.  Here  is  no  forgetfulness  of  its  true 
character  as  a  spirit  and  not  a  letter — no  morbid  anxiety  for 
verbal  hnv.  The  foundation  is  broad  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  mere  hunter  out  of  texts,  is  as  little  needed  as 
the  worldly  and  self-suflicicnt  politician.  ‘  The  ITiiipie  System,’ 
‘The  Response  of  the  Oracle,’  ‘  Involuntary  AOluntaryism,’  ‘A 
Genial  Atmosphere,’  ‘Mental  and  Spiritual  Vegetation,’  ‘Dig¬ 
nity/  ‘Do  thy  Spiriting  Gently/  ‘Temporal  Rewards  and 
Punishments/  ‘  The  School  for  Adults,’  ‘  Tw  ice  Blessed,’  ‘  The 
Sole  Ruler,’  ‘  The  Adieu,’  arc  the  pithy  and  pieturescpic  titles 
of  these  view  s.  One  extract  only  can  we  give. 


‘  As  it  teaches  its  disciples  to  give — to  give  freely — so  the  bless¬ 
ings  Christianity  assures  to  man,  are  such  as  can  ojilg  he  given.  The 
moral  changes  which  it  effects,  and  which  constitute  its  noblest 
results,  can  only  be  introduced  to  man  through  the  porch  of  his  own 
will.  He — the  inhabitant  w  ithin — must,  after  all,  unbar  the  door  to 
the  truth  we  set  down  before  it.  But  if,  overlooking  all  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  we  rudely  seize  his  cart,  and  bicak  down  his  gates,  or 
gap  his  hedges,  under  pretence  that  we  cannot  get  truth  to  his  door, 
without  thus  setting  social  morality  aside,  is  it  likely  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  obtaining  for  our  proteg^  a  favourable  admission  ?  Is  it 
by  such  means  we  can  hope  to  gain  the  ear  of  conscience  ?  Are  such 
methods  the  most  likely  to  disarm  prejudice  ?  Does  not  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  go  far  to  render  all  that  should  follow  obscure,  if  not  unintelli¬ 
gible  ?  In  dispensing  a  system  of  suasion,  ought  our  first  step  to  be 
one  which  admits  of  no  choice  ?  The  compulsory  principle  is  an  in¬ 
vading  army  which  advances  under  colour  of  a  benevolent  concern 
for  human  civilization — an  army  whose  professions  are  first  heard 
from  the  lips  ofthe  foraging  party  which  has  preceded  it  in  search  of 
subsistence.  If  the  good  intended  by  establishments,  be  the  good  of 
the  irreligious,  we  might  sooner  prevail  with  them  to  accept  it  as  the 
gift  of  our  ow’n  benevolent  sympathies,  than  as  the  fruit  of  a  forced 
bargain  in  which  we  have  played  the  lion’s  part.  It  is  not  esteemed 
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&  I^r&cious  flct  to  spoil  our  neighbour,  that,  ^with  the  proceeds  of  our 
violence,  we  may  pay  the  doctor  for  attempting  a  cuie  of  his  diseaso.' 
— pp.  22’J,  230. 

We  need  not  say  bow  cordially  we  thank  Mr.  ^liall  for  his 
book,  or  how  earnekly  >ve  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Art.  IX.  Christian  Humility;  Elementary  Education:  Poem  on  Provi¬ 
dence;  Piety  and  Intellect,  Tliird  Edition;  Our  Female  Servants; 
Poem  on  Marriage,  Third  Edition.  By  Henry  Edwards,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Clarke  and  Co. 
Various  dates. 

Our  duty,  as  the  servants  of  the  public,  in  subordination  to 
the  claims  of  truth  and  fidelity,  is  important  and  solemn.  The 
functions  of  our  Review  are  to  sift  the  barn-floor,  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  whetit,  to  honour  that  w  hich  is  w  orthv  of 
honour  in  letters  and  in  moral  j)rinciple,  and  to  protest  against 
errors  in  science,  bad  taste  in  literature,  and  whatever  is  uii- 
scriptural  in  religious  doctrine,  or  unholy  w  ith  respect  to  prac¬ 
tice  ;  to  point  out  and  to  recommend  works  of  real  excellence, 
which  arc  alw  ays  distinguished  by  unaffected  modesty,  and  to  strip 
off  the  veil  from  assuming  ignorance  and  unblushing  imposture. 

We  feel  that  we  lie  under  a  weighty  responsibility  to  man 
and  to  (lod.  The  giving  of  commendations,  or  censures,  to 
books  and  their  authors,  is  a  case  of  morals,  to  w  hich  the  nde, 
repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  forcibly  applies: 
*Yc  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment. — He  that 
justificth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even 
they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord.^ 

M  bile  it  is  our  desire  to  maintain  a  conscientious  obedience 
to  this  divine  command,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  aroused 
from  any  temptation  to  remissness  when  titles  of  books  are  laid 
before  us  with  such  announcements  as  the  following  : — 

‘  Dr.  Fkl wards’s  excellent  volume  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
our  standard  religious  publications  :  it  will  kill  further  extend 
his  already  high  reputation.  His  style  is  forcible,  elegant,  and 
highly  axiomatic : — one  of  the  best  treatises  on  humility  we 
ever  remember  to  have  read  : — eloquently  and  impressively 
written,  and  emamates  from  a  mind  at  once  highlv  cultivated 
and  tlmroughly  evangelical.  We  think  the  volume*  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  worthy  of  attention  that  has  lately  appeared 
in  England  on  the  subject.  The  author  is  evidently  imbued 
with  a  deep  spirit  of  piety.  There  is  nothing  ad  captandum  mlfftu 
about  him.  Dr.  E.  is  the  author  of  other  admirable  works.’ 
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These  flowers  we  have  called  from  liearly  two  pages  ot  similar 
matter,  subjoined  to  the  name  and  the  books  at  the  bend  of 
this  article.  In  these  Jifteefi  recommendations,  purporting  to  be 
from  various  newspapers,  there  is  a  similarity  of  matter  a;.d 
manner,  a  fulsome  ridiculousness  of  praise,  and  characteris'ic 
idiotisins  of  expression,  so  marked,  as  to  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  believing  that  one  person  is  both  the  object  and 
the  author  of  them  all.  The  purchase  to  which  wc  Jirc  thus 
coaxed  would  amount  to  twenty-six  shillings.  Ihit  we  think 
that  our  readers  will  not  very  severely  condemn  our  hesitating 
to  lay  out  our  money  in  this  way,  when  we  give  them  a  little 
further  information. 

Here  is  a  man,  exhibiting  himself  to  the  astonished  world, 
blow  ing  his  ow  n  trumpet,  and  proclaiming  his  wondrous  merits 
as  Uhe  pure  moralist, — the  pious  doctor  j — for  the  inculcation — 

'  in  a  manner — cverv  wav  w  orthv  of  his  theme, ^ — of  humilitv, 
piety,  and  of  all  other  moral  exeellenec; — and  yet,  at  the  same 
moment,  brandiiuf  his  own  forehead  w  ith  falsehood  and  for¬ 
gery.  We  shudder  to  w  rite  it !  Wc  could  not  have  thought 
it  j)ossible !  lint  here  is  the  printed  evidence  before  our  eyes. 

We  auppose  it  probable  that  he  obtained  from  some  minor 
Cicrinan  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  British  or  American  Mastership  in  Arts ;  for  wc 
remend)er  his  complaining,  in  the  columns  of  an  honourable 
newspaper,  of  the  offence  to  his  modesty  in  its  having  an¬ 
nounced  that  conferring  of  a  doctorate,  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
per's  reply  w  as,  that  the  annonneement  w  as  by  his  own  assiduous 
procuriny.  On  account  of  that  fact,  and  the  disclosures  which 
w’c  have  here  to  make,  we  may  be  excused  for  entertaining 
some  doubt  w  hether  any  university  has  honoured  itself  by  making 
this  Henry  Edwards  a  Doctor  Sacrosanctee  Theoloyire,  till  we 
have  better  evidence  than  his  own  advertisements. 

We  now  have  the  painful  duty  of  informing  our  readers  that 
in  the  opening  of  these  pompous  proclamations  there  arc  at 
least  three,  for  which  no  authority  whatever  can  be  pleaded. 
But  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

*  Henry  Edw  ards, — F.R.S.^  He  is  not  a  Fellow  of  the 

Royal  Society. 

‘ - ,  — F.A.S.^  What  does  be  mean  bv  these  three  letters? 

\>  e  conjecture  that  he  designed  them  to  signify  Fellow  of  the 
Antiqariun  Society.  But  here  he  betrays  himself.  The  style  of 
that  learned  body  is  The  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  its  Fellows  is  F.S.A., — and  he  h  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

‘ - ,  — F.S.A.'  The  piece  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  assnmp- 

tion,  just  mentioned,  leads  us  to  conjecture  that,  by  this  third  de¬ 
signation,  the  person  intended  to  represent  himself  as  one  of  the 
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Society,  fouiulcd  near  a  century  ago,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  and  wliicli  is,  in  common 
parlance,  called  The  Society  of  Arts,  lint  that  splendid  and 
useful  institution  has  not  Felhu'S ;  its  associates  arc  styled  d/m- 
bers:  and  Henry  Edwards  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

It  is  with  extreme  pain  that  we  expose  this  shameful  delin¬ 
quency.  But  w'c  arc  compelled  to  do  so  by  duty  to  our 
readers,  and  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Kelioion,  thus  insulted 
and  betrayed.  AVhat  a  triumph  is  here  provided  for  the  foes  of 
Evangelical  Faith  and  Practice,  of  w  Inch  this  man  pretends  to 
be  the  advocate  !  Never  have  w  e  met  w  ith  such  an  instance  of 
deliberate  fraud,  combined  with  the  profession  of  being  a  teacher 
and  a  model  (!)  of  ‘  Piety,^  uud  ^Christian  Humility,^  and  a 
preacher  of  Morals  to  our  children  and  servants. 

It;  as  we  have  heard  it  suggested,  some  foreign  titles  have 
been  purchased  at  a  small  cost,  the  dishonesty  and  the  false¬ 
hood  arc  not  the  less  glaring  and  contemptible.  The  titles 
assumed  are  intended  to  be  understood  in  their  general  accepta¬ 
tion,  and  the  plea  therefore,  if  raised,  would  only  add  mean 
trickery  to  the  other  bad  qualities  displayed. 

After  the  preceding  part  of  this  notice  had  been  set  up  in 
type,  we  received  the  number  for  June  of  The  Scottish  Congre¬ 
gational  Magazine;  in  which  we  find  a  review  of  ‘The  Nature, 
Grounds,  and  Claims  of  Christian  Humility  :  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Edwards,  Ph.  1).,  D.l).’  The  reviewer  begins  by  saying,— 

*  There  are  two  w  ays  in  w  Inch  we  may  ‘  lift  up  the  head’  of  a 
man.  They  arc  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Pharaoh’s  chief  butler 
and  chief  baker;  the  one  was  lifted  up  to  be  honoured,  the 
other  to  be  hanged.  Vs  e  avow,  that  the  place  w  Inch  w  e  give  to 
this  volume,  ycleped  ‘The  Nature,’  &c.  has  a  much  closer 
alliance  to  the  gibbet  than  to  the  other  mode  of  exaltation.’ 
Citations  from  the  book,  which  consists  of  318  pages,  arc 
given ;  and  we  must  declare  that  w  e  could  scarcely  have  ima¬ 
gined  an  eipial  display’  of  silliness  and  emptiness  in  thought, 
affectation  and  pomposity  in  the  stringing  together  of  words, 
(for  we  cannot  call  it  style,)  bad  taste,  and  bad  grammar.  Our 
Scottish  brother  complains  of  the  ‘endurance’  to  which  he 
has  been  ‘  sidqected,  in  trying  to  read  and  understand  a  book 
in  which  there  is  veiy  little  worth  reading;  certainlv  nothing 
that  may  not  be  got,  in  incomparablv  better  style,  in  anv  halt- 
penny  or  penny  religious  tract  that  we  have  ever  happened  to 
handle.  c  do  trust  the  time  is  coming  w  hen  the  religious 
world  will  be  spared  the  infliction  to  which  it  is  now  doomed, 
by  the  perpetual  publication  of  so  much  trash.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  period,  Dr.  Henry’  Edwju*ds  will  certainly’  ccr.se  to  en¬ 
gage  any  portion  of  its  notice. 
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state  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in 

Ireland. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold  once  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  referring 
to  Ireland — ‘  There  is  more  to  be  done  there  than  in  any  corner 
of  the  world.  I  had  at  one  time  a  notion  of  going  over  there, 
and  taking  Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one  man  could  do  towards 
civilizing  the  people,  by  trying  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 
gentry^  Had  that  noble-minded  philanthropist  gone  on  such  a 
mission,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  much  good,  provided 
only  ho  could  have  caught  the  wild  Irish  pupils — quite  as 
necessary  and  as  difHcult  a  preliminary,  as  catching  the  hare  in 
order  to  cook  it.  If  Archbishop  Whateley  found  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  much  needed  school  of  theology,  in  connexion  with 
the  universitv,  and  if  *  the  chair  of  St.  Lawrence^  could  not  save 
him  from  showers  of  calumnv,  how  could  Dr.  Arnold  luvvc 
stood  the  tempest  of  bigotry  which  would  have  beaten  fiercely 
against  any  educational  establishment  based  on  liberal,  prin¬ 
ciples?  He  would  have  been  denounced  either  as  a  Socinian 
or  a  Jesuit. 

The  sentence,  however,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,*  ^  is  happily 
suggestive  of  the  real  evils  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.'  The 
cautious  report  of  the  Land  Commission  supplies  ample  proof  of 
this  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  refiecting  on  its  con¬ 
tents.  Tlie  commissioners,  though  themselves  Irish  landlords, 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  ^  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  evils  by 
which  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  is  affected  is  to  be  traced  to 
those  feelings  of  mutual  distrust,  which  separate  the  classes  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  prevent  all  united  exertion  for  the 
common  benefit.^  They  say,  truly  enough,  that  ^  there  are  faults 
oil  both  sides  but  contend  that  ^  there  has  been  much  of 
exaggeration  and  mis-statement  in  the  sweeping  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  Irish  landlords,'  declaring  that  they 
'find  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  usually  prompted  by 
feelings  of  a  religious  or  political  chariictcr.' 

That  such  a  commission  should  come  out  w  ith  an  apology  for 
the  landlords — that  they  should  be  tremblingly  anxious  that  no 
sentence  should  escape  them  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
])urposes  of  agitation,  is  quite  as  natural  as  a  verdict  against 
O’Connell  from  an  Orange  jury.  Considering  the  essentially 
hostile  and  distrustful  character  of  the  relations  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  a  commission  formed  solely  out  of  one  of  the 
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parties— and  that  the  party  specially  aiTaigned— could  hardly 
be  impartial,  however  well-inteiitioiied.  If  her  jNIajesty  had 
selected  tenants  for  the  purpose,  would  the  landlords  be  satis¬ 
fied?  Of  course  not;  and  yet  respectable  and  iiidepepdcnt 
fiimicrs  would  be  far  less  alive  to  the  miseries  of  the  people 
than  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  to  what  they  call  ^  the  just  rights 
of  propertj’.'  All  landed  property  begets  strong  conservative 
tendencies;  but  in  Ireland  such  property  has  ever  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  circumstances  fitted  to  make  the  holders  suspicious, 
and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm.  In  the  present  case  the 
confidence  of  the  public  is  not  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the 
judges  were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  employed  to  investigate  serious  charges 
of  oppression.  A  tribunal  altogether  unobjectionable  might 
have  been  composed  of  merchants  and  bankers ;  men  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  free  from  bias,  and 
qualified  by  their  practical  intelligence  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  the  interests  involved. 

The  ‘  mutual  distrust’  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  so  full  of  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  fact. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  it?  ^Vho  is  to  blame?  In  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  the 
landlord  class  Providence  committed  the  destiny  of  that 
count!*)’.  In  their  hands  were  all  kinds  of  power  by  which  a 
people  might  be  elevated  or  degraded ;  civilized  or  brutalized. 
They  were  not  only  proprietors  and  employers,  but  legislators, 
sherifiTs,  grand -jurors,  magistrjites,  and  military  officers.  The 
lords  of  a  most  fertile  soil,  of  a  country  teeming  w  ith  varied 
resources,  whose  inhabitants  w  ere  made,  by  the  law  of  conquest, 
their  creatures  and  dependants,  to  be  moulded  by  their  masters 
at  will.  If  the  vessel,  then,  is  vile,  it  may  well  ask  the  aristo¬ 
cracy — *  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?’ 

It  cannot,  we  presume,  be  seriously  contended  that  the  Irish, 
- — a  people  of  mixed  blood,  are  incapable  of  civilization,  and 
incurably  vicious.  We  cannot  ascribe  their  misfortune  to  their 
*  nature,’  as  some  are  apt  to  do.  Sorely  tried  bv  calamity  as 
they  have  hcen,  they  arc  not  a  criminal  people.  In  1840,  there 
was  not  a  single  execution  in  Ireland,  out  of  nine  millions  of 
population.  lor  several  years,  the  number  has  not  exceeded 
four  or  fi\e.  Murder  for  the  sake  of  robberv’  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  number  of  convictions  in  1843,\vas  as  1  to  9I8 
of  the  population  ;  while  in  England,  it  was  as  1  to  750;— and, 
^lieve,  far  the  larger  proportion  of  serious  offences  were  in 
the  latter  country.  Now*,  considering  the  circumstances  of  both, 
one  should  think  the  proportions  ought  to  be  reversed. 
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poverty  be  the  mother  of  crime,  in  no  country  should  person 
and  property  be  so  unsafe  as  in  Ireland.  On  this  subject  the 
statements  of  the  commissioners  are  important.  Speaking  of 
cottiers  and  agricultural  labourers,  they  say — ‘  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations  which  thet  and 
tlieir  families  habitually  and  patiently  endure.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  evidence,  that  in  many  districts  their  only  food  is  the 
IK)tato,  their  only  beverage  water ;  that  their  cabins  are  seldom 
a  protection  against  the  weather,  that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a 
rare  luxury,  and  that  nearly  in  all,  their  pig  and  manure-heap 
constitute  their  only  property.  When  we  consider  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  which  comes 
under  the  designation  of  agricultural  labourers,  we  have  to 
repeat  that  the  patient  endurance  wdiich  they  exhibit  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  high  commendation,  and  entitles  them  to  the  best  atten¬ 
tion*  of  goverumeut  and  parliament.^ 

Elsew  here  they  say  that,  while  the  country  is  fast  improving 
of  late  years,  ‘  in  spite  of  many  embarrassing  and  counteracting 
circumstances,^ — '  there  seems  to  be  no  corresponding  advance 
in  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  .  .  The 
agricultural  labourer  continues  to  suffer  the  greatest  privations 
and  hardships ;  .  .  he  is  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid 
for  his  labour.  Our  personal  experience  and  observations, 
during  our  inquiry,  have  afforded  us  a  melancholy  confirmation 
of  the  statements;  and  weccannot  forbear  expressing  our  strong 
sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labouring  classes  have 
generally  exhibited  ‘  under  sufferings  greater y  we  believey  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain,^ 

And  yet,  of  late  years,  the  Irish  calendars  have  been  almost 
empty.  Even  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  the  judges 
have  bad  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  and  have,  consequently,  been 
at  leisure  to  perambulate  the  country  on  foot,  admiring  the 
scenery,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  the  peasantry.  In  the 
good  old  Orange  times  it  was,  certainly,  different.  The  judge 
was  then  accompanied  in  all  his  movements  by  a  strong  military 
force,  and  his  coming  was  dreaded  as  the  harbinger  not  only  of 
dcjith  to  some  imprisoned  wretches,  but  of  foul  and  furious 
weather  to  the  whole  county. 

But  this  much-enduring  people,  so  submissive  to  authority, 
so  strenuous  in  resisting  ordinary  temptations,  so  humane  and 
compassionate  to  one  another,  so  respectful  and  hospitable  to 
strangers, — this  virtuous  and  patient  people  suffer  their  country's 
character  to  be  stained  with  a  crime  of  the  most  revolting 
nature.  Among  them  there  are  men  who  do  not  liesitate  to 
commit  murder  in  cold  blood — in  open  day — without  a  pang  of 
remorse — almost  without  any  dread  of  punishment,  conscious 
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that  they  shall  be  approved  and  sheltered  by  the  surrounding 
population.  The  commissioners  say  truly — 

*  The  whole  nature  of  Christian  men  appears  in  such  case  to  be 
chan^d,  and  the  one  absorbing  feeling  as  to  the  possession  of  land, 
stifles  all  others,  and  extinguishes  the  plainest  principles  of  huma¬ 
nity.* 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  dreadful  phenomenon — this 
fearful  perversion  of  moral  feeling?  How  comes  it  that  if  you 
touch  an  Irishman's  land,  you  touch  his  life,  and  rouse  within 
him,  in  many  cases,  a  savage  thirst  for  vengeance  which  nothing 
but  blood  can  quench?  Why  is  it  that  he  rushes  upon  the 
aggressive  landlord  or  his  agent,  (or  other  instrument,  such  as 
the  incoming  tenant,)  with  a  hatred  which  he  feels  towards  no 
other  human  being,  kindled  often  at  the  shrine  of  the  tenderest 
domestic  aflection  ?  How  is  it  that  no  honest  man  in  the  country 
will  swear  against  this  murderer,  though  some  worthless  person 
of  no  character  may  do  so  for  a  reward  ?  And  how  is  it  that  if 
convicted,  the  assassin  will  die  as  a  martyr,  exulting  in  the  deed 
of  blood,  like  Brutus  or  Virginius,  while  sympathizing  and  ap¬ 
plauding  thousands  deem  the  gallows  honoured  by  his  heroism  ? 

lict  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  hatred  of  landlords  is  a 
blind  indiscriminating  passion.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  landlord, 
or  even  one  w  ho  willingly  abstains  from  doing  mischief,  is  almost 
idolized  by  the  Irish  peasant.  When  he  returns  from  England, 
or  the  continent,  after  some  years  of  absence,  the  horses  are  taken 
from  his  carriage,  and  he  is  draw  n  by  men  under  triumphal 
arches,  amidst  loud  and  joyful  acclamations  to  the  home  ot  his 
ancestors.  When  he  comes  of  age,  or  brings  home  his  bride,  or 
has  an  heir  horn  to  his  house,  the  rejoicings  are,  if  possible, 
greater  ;  ai»d  bonfires  blaze  on  the  surrounding  hills.  When  he 
passes  along  the  roads,  especially  if  he  condescend  to  utter  a  civil 
word  to  the  people,  every  head  is  uncovered,  every  mouth  utters 
blessings  on  him  and  his. 

What  is  the  conclnsion  to  he  drawn  from  all  this?  One,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  very  like  that  which  the  emperor  Charles 
the  tilth  drew'  when  he  learned  from  others,  and  witnessed  with 
his  OW’D  eyes  the  fact,  that  a  dog,  otherwise  uniformly  harmless 
and  inotlensive,  rushed  upon  a  certain  gentleman,  the  former 
companion  of  his  murdered  master,  and  would  have  killed  him 
if  not  prevented,  namely,  that  the  faithful  dog  had  good  reasons 
for  his  animosity,  and  that  the  said  obnoxious  gentleman  had  ft 
hand  ill  the  murder,  which  proved  to  be  correct,  and  he  suffered 
Rcconlingly.  tor,  surely,  this  tremendous  mystery  is  not  cleared 
up  by  the  common  place  remark,  that  there  are  ‘  faults  on  both 
sides.  The  system  of  landlordism,  which  has  generated  such  a 
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moral  monstrosity,  must  have  something  in  it  radically  vicious. 
It  must  involve  some  glaring  violation  of  equity,  some  standing 
outrage  on  human  rights,  something  from  which  the  natural 
conscience  revolts.  If  not,  how  could  he  who  resists  it,  even  by 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  stand  unabashed  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  feeling  as  if  he  had  done  a  deed  of  justice,  in  obedience 
to  a  law  stronger  than  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  horrible  anom¬ 
aly  without  going  back,  as  the  commisssioners  have  done,  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  We  must  go  to  the  fountain  head  of 
the  stream  of  Irish  outrage,  not  only  to  account  for  that  outrage, 
but  to  understand  why  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  give  Ire¬ 
land  solid  peace  have  miserably  failed,  and  why  British  justice 
has  been  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  legalized  oppression 
and  plunder. 

Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Ireland,  (alas  how  few  !) 
are  aware  that  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  complete 
till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  few  counties  along  the 
eastern  coast  constituted  what  was  called  the  English  pale  ;  the 
rest  of  the  country  being  still  governed  by  its  native  chiefs,  and 
its  ancient  laws.  The  antipathies  of  the  two  races,  thus  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  the  soil,  were  not  at  all 
mitigated  by  their  common  creed.  The  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  clergy  hated  the  Irish  priests,  as  cordially  as  ever  the 
Protestant  successors  have  done  since.  There  were  laws  made  to 
exclude  the  ^  mere  Irish’  from  the  English  monasteries  and  nun¬ 
neries,  from  all  church  livings,  and  from  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral 
in  Dublin  ;  and  tliis  exclusion  had  the  express  sanction  of  the 
pope  who,  for  bright  and  solid  reasons,  was  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  ‘English  interest.’ 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  civil  war  reigned  a  long  time  between 
the  invaders  and  the  natives.  It  was  at  length  terminated  by  a 
famine,  deliberately  planned  and  ‘  got  up’  for  the  purpose,  and 
so  clfectual  that  the  sovereign  had  nothing  to  reign  over  but 
‘  carcases  and  ashes.’  When  the  inhabitants  were  tlius  almost 
extirpated,  and  a  fruitful  hand,  abounding  in  corn  fields,  docks 
and  herds,  and  happy  homes,  was  burned  up  into  a  desert,  and 
left  desolate.  Sir  George  Carew  sat  down  amid  the  smoking  ruins 
and  wrote  his  ‘  Hibernia  Pucata.'  Never  was  it  said  more  truly, 
‘  They  made  a  solitude  and  called  it  peace.’  Confiscation  followed 
of  course;  and  this  led,  says  the  Report,  ‘  In  many  instances  to 
the  possession  of  large  tracts  by  individuals,  whose  more  exten¬ 
sive  estates  in  England  made  them  regardless  and  neglectful  of 
their  properties  in  Ireland.’ 

Desmond’s  revolt,  provoked  by  the  subtle  malignity  of  Ormond 
and  others,  gave  occasion  for  the  war  which  issued  in  the  Mun¬ 
ster  plantation.  Proclamation  was  made  in  England,  oflering 
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the  forfeited  luiids  to  all  who  would  take  them  on  certain  con- 
ditions  ;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  not  a  single  Irish  farmer  or 
labourer  should  be  allowed  to  live  on  them  !  About  200,000 
acres  were  thus  disposed  of,  the  old  proprictoi*s  having  been 
either  massacred,  starved  to  death,  or  driven  into  the  woods  or 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Sir  W.  llaliegh  and  llichard 
Bovle,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Cork,)  were  the  chief  ‘  undertakers^ 
in  this  district. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  six  counties  in  the  north 
were  forfeited  and  ‘  cleared'  More  than  half  a  million  of  acres 
were  thus  placed  at  the  king^s  disposal.  Ages  of  civil  war  and 
confusion  naturally  involved  many  Irish  titles  in  uncertainty 
and  irregularity.  This  was  a  happy  thought  to  James !  He 
instituted  a  ‘  Commission  for  the  discovery  of  defective  titles,^ 
not  to  restore  usurped  estates  to  their  right  owners,  but  to  seize 
all  liiinself,  and  to  bestow  them  on  his  creatures.  Here  was  a 
glorious  harvest  for  hungry  and  speculative  attorneys.  They 
pounced  like  harpies  on  old  records ;  and  earnestly  hunted  for 
flaws,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  plunder.  The  head  of  this 
infamous  commission  was  Sir  James  Parsons,  an  unprincipled 
man,  whose  ample  share  of  plunder  in  the  King^s  County,  is 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  distinguished  astronomer. 

Charles  the  First  was  advised  to  work  out  Jameses  plan,  and 
he  had  a  fit  instrument  in  Wentw  orth,  Earl  Straftbrd,  whom  the 
Insh  still  eursc  under  tiie  name  of  Black  Tom,  The  whole 
Province  of  Connaught,  it  was  now  determined,  should  fall  to 
the  crow’ll.  But  all  was  to  be  done  in  due  form  of  huv.  De¬ 
fects  of  title  were  to  be  established  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and 
the  sentence  of  a  judge.  In  order  to  secure  the  judges,  Straf¬ 
ford  himself  tells  a  correspondent,  he  'obtained  a  grant  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  out  of  the  first  yearns  rent  of  every  estate, 
vested  in  the  crowui  by  these  inquisitions,  to  the  judges,  who 
presided  at  ‘  the  trial.’  ’  An  admirable  plan,  no  doulit.  He 
also  says,  that  he  took  with  him  '  to  each  towm  w  here  an  inqui¬ 
sition  was  held,  5(X)  horsemen  as  good  lookers-on,'  Tliese  pre¬ 
cautions  w  ould  have  tailed,  it  he  had  not  '  inquired  out-Jil  men 
to  serve  on  juries.’  But  when  they  proved  refractory,  he  had 
^  edy .  I  hey  were  '  severely  fined,  sometimes  exposed  in 
the  pillorv,  have  had  their  ears  cut  otf,  their  tongues  pierced, 
their  foreheatls  branded,  &c.’  The  Gahvav  jurors  were  arrested 
by  his  authority,  and  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  in  Dublin 
to  pay  each  a  fine  of  i.4,000,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty 
of  \^r)ury  on  his  knees.  Darcy,  the  sheriff,  was  fined  ii:d,000, 
and  died  of  hard  treatment  in  prison.  Concerning  him  the 
^  ^  that  I  shall  not  be  refused  the  life 

o  henff  Darcy ;  my  arrows  are  cruel  that  w’ound  so  mortallyi 
but  it  IS  necessary  that  the  king  should  keep  his  rights.’ 
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But  this  king  had  actually  received  i^l00,000.  from  the  Irish 
catholics  for  the  concession  of  certain  *  graces/  of  which  security 
of  property  was  the  most  important.  He  kept  the  money,  but 
not  his  promise. 

The  rebellion  of  IGH  brought  on  another  merciless  war.  It 
was  ordained  by  the  English  parliament  that  'no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  any  Irishman  or  papist  born  in  Ireland,  that 
should  be  taken  in  hostility  against  the  Parliament,  either  upon 
the  sea  or  in  England.'  So  determined  was  Cromwell  to  con¬ 
quer  and  confiscate,  that  2,500,000  acres  of  Irish  ground  were 
pledged  to  those  in  England  who  lent  money  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war.  In  order  that  this  pledge  might  be  re¬ 
deemed,  Ormond,  the  commander  of  the  Anglo-Irish  army, 
received  strict  orders  '  to  burn,  waste,  consume,  and  demolish 
all  the  places,  towns  and  houses  where  they  (the  rebels)  had 
been  relieved  and  harboured,  with  all  the  corn  and  hay  there, 
and  also  to  kill  and  destroy  all  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of 
bcariim  arms.'  Sir  William  Petty  calculates  that  more  than 
half  a  million  of  Irish  perished  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  h\mine, 
or  exile,  between  16 II  and  1652.  Even  the  towns  were  cleared 
of  the  English  catholics.  Sir  Charles  Coote  allowed  a  few  old 
sickly  persons  to  remain  in  Galway,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  season,  but  the  council  of  state  directed  him  to  take  care 
that  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit. 

Three- fourths  of  the  country  were  now  nearly  vacant. 
'  This,'  says  Beaumont,  '  w  as  the  hideous  moment  of  the  civil 
war,  when  the  division  of  the  confiscated  lauds  was  made ;  it 
w'Rs  the  moment  when  cupidity  showed  itself  more  odious  than 
even  the  sanguary  excesses  of  fanaticism ;  it  was  the  moment 
when  virtues  hitherto  unassailable,  were  corrupted  by  the 
chriiice  of  w  ealth.  Two  classes  of  people  especially  profited  by 
the  rich  spoils :  Cromwell's  soldiers,  that  is,  those  who  had 
served  in  the  army  since  his  landing  in  1619,  and  the  specula¬ 
tors  and  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  English 
government,  on  tlie  security  of  the  soil  of  this  unhappy  country 
devoted  to  destruction.' 

Tlie  following  was  the  distribution  among  the  English : — 


Adventurers  ..... 

Acres. 

787,326 

Soldiers  ..... 

.  2,385,915 

Forty-nine  officers 

450,380 

The  Duke  of  York 

169,431 

Provisors  ..... 

477,873 

Duke  of  Ormond  and  Col.  Butler  . 

257,716 

Bishops'  Augmentations 

31,596 

Total 


4,560,087 
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Again,  when  Janies  II.  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bovne,  4,000  catholics,  for  their  royalty  to  him,  were,  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  and  their  pro- 
perty,  amounting  to  60,000  acres,  was  confiscated.  The  result 
of  all*  these  confiscations  was,  that  the  Roman  catholics  were 
left  only  the  eleventh  part  of  the  arable  soil  of  Ireland,  and  this 
small  |)ortion  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fi\e  or  six  catho¬ 
lic  families  of  English  descent,  '  who,  from  private  considera¬ 
tions,  found  favour  when  justice  was  refused.^ 

The  Cromwellian  settlers,  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
resident  proprietors,  and  the  staple  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Their  purely  religious  zeal  did  not  long  survive  the  possession 
of  property*  and  power.  They  soon  forgot  their  independency 
and  Presbyterianism,  and  conformed  to  the  episcopalian  church, 
as  best  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  gentlemen.  Many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  no  religion  at  all ;  and  no  doubt  most  of  them  were 
greatly  demoralised  by  the  barbarous  license  of  w  ar.  Rut  their 
zeal  for  what  they  called ‘the  protestant  interest^  did  not 
abate.  Their  hatred  of  popery  was  as  intense  and  as  lasting  as 
their  love  of  property.  Their  descendents  were  thoroughly 
anti- Irish.  At  once  fanatical  and  profane,  fiercely  anti- popish, 
and  recklessly  licentious,  mingling  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the 
age,  with  the  passions  and  vices,  w  hich  every  w  here  and  at  all 
times  follow’  in  the  train  of  conquest,  with  tliem  the  ‘  protestant 
interest'  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  became  the  tvrant's 
plea  for  every  atrocity.  The  vast  estates  of  the  great  English 
proprietors,  disregarded  and  neglected,  w  ere  abandoned  to  mid¬ 
dlemen,  and  managed  in  the  true  spirit  of  protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Irish  landlordism  !  Rooted  in 
spoliation,  nourished  by  bigotry  and  oppression,  and  protected 
by  British  power,  its  leaves  have  been,  not  for  the  healing,  but 
the  |K)isoning  of  the  nation :  no  upas  ever  shed  round  a  dejid- 
lier  influence. 

But  what  had  become  of  the  Irish  people,  or  the  remnant  of 
them  that  escaped  the  sword  and  the  pestilence?  The  ancient 
nobility  were  nearly  annihilated ;  the  most  exalted  families 
having  been  either  banished  or  beggared.  The  rightful  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  soil  were  driven  to  the  bogs  and  mountains,  or  to 
the  most  barren  wilds  of  (Connaught ;  for  even  there  they  were 
excluded  from  the  towns,  the  sea  coasts,  and  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Shannon.  Some,  indeed,  took  shelter  in  the  forests,  where 
they  li^ed  on  the  milk  of  their  cows  and  goats,  wallow  ing  in 
idleness,  multiplying  j)rodigiousl\’,  and  in  many  places  banding 
themselves  together  as  the  tamous  tories,  robbers,  and  rapparees, 
who  hovered  at  night,  like  ghosts,  around  their  ancient  habita¬ 
tions,  and  plundered  or  murdered  the  new  settlers,  as  they  had 
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the  opportunity.  Others  forced  by  hunger  from  their  retreats, 
oflered  their  services  as  servants  and  day  labourers,  and  were 
employed,  of  necessity,  contrary  to  the  covenants  by  which  the 
lauds  were  held,  because  the  English  undertakers  could  not  get 
])eople  enough  from  their  own  country  or  from  the  continent  to 
till  the  soil.  For  the  same  reason,  a  number  of  them  were 
allowed  to  creep  into  the  possession  of  the  small  holdings  which 
the  strangers  found  it  their  interest  to  let.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  mass  of  vagrant  paupers,  which,  according  to  the  Poor 
Law'  Commissioners,  luis  since  swelled  to  nearly  two  millions. 
Such  were  the  progenitors  of  that  vast  agricultural  population, 
whose  wretchedness  and  patient  endurance  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  so  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
leirislature.  Hence  have  swarmed  fortli  the  multitudinous 
ragged  hosts  that  have  been  pouring  into  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  overstjicking  the  market 
of  labour,  and  bringing  down  wages  almost  to  the  starving 
point.  Is  not  this  a  just  retribution?  And  if  the  prolific 
pauperism,  and  ignorance,  and  superstition  of  Ireland  were  to 
fasten  upon  England  like  a  visitation  of  locusts,  consuming 
every  thing  clear  of  the  soil,  would  it  not  be  still  more  just?  Is 
it  ])ossii)le  that  the  .ludge  of  all  the  earth  w  ill  allow  to  go  un¬ 
punished  the  atrocious,  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  destroying  a 
whole  nation,  merely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  plunder?  Did  any 
Christian  people  ever  do  the  like  against  Christian,  before  or 
since,  in  any  part  of  the  world?  Surely  tlie  space  left  for  re- 
penteuce  ought  to  be  diligently  employed  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  chiefs  rebelled.  Well,  what  if 
they  did  ?  They  struggled  to  regain  their  liberty  and  property, 
which  Britons,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be  the  first  to  do, 
and  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  w'orld,  would  meet  with 
their  cordial  sympathy.  But  supposing  the  revolt  of  the  chiefs 
to  have  been  in  every  instance  causeless  and  culpable,  was  it 
not  enough  to  punish  them?  Why  immolate  the  innocent 
])eople  in  hecatombs?  ‘The  Irish  chiefs,^  says  Dr.  Cooke 
Taylor,  ^  possessed  mzerainite  but  not  the  property  of  the  soil ; 
consequently  (their)  guilt,  though  ever  so  clearly  proved,  could 
not  atleet  the  right  of  their  feudatories  who  were  not  even 
accused  of  treason.  The  English  law  of  forfeiture,  in  itself 
sufticieutly  unjust,  never  declared  that  the  interests  of  innocent 
tenants  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  rebellion  of  the  landlords ; 
It  onlv  placed  the  king  in  the  place  of  the  person  whose  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  forfeited,  and  left  all  the  relations  of  the 
tenantry  unaltered.  Yet,  were  all  the  actual  holders  of  land  in 
these  devoted  districts  dispossessed,  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence ;  and  this  abominable  wickedness  is  even  at  the 
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present  day  eulogised  by  many  as  the  consummation  of  politi- 

cal  wisdom.'*  *3 

Let  this  important  distinction  not  be  forgotten.  The  ancient  i  - 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  bona  fide  proprietors  of  the  soil  from  | 
whicli  they  were  ‘  cleared  off;*  and  whenever,  to  this  day, 
they  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  it,  this  hereditary,  V  . 
inherent  feeling  of  proprietorship  works  in  them  with  all  the  ' 
force  of  instinct ;  though,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  they  are 
quite  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rent.  They  would  now  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  is  called  in  Ulster,  Hhe  Tenant  Right 
which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Another  powerful  cause  aft'ecting  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ire¬ 
land  liiis  been  referred  to  by  the  commissioners,  who  merely  it 
glance  at  it,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  very  painful  topic  to  any  ? 
one  of  right  feeling.  We,  too,  shall  pass  quickly  over  it.  They  | 
tell  us  that  the  penal  laujs,  *  both  in  their  enactment  and  in  their 
subsequent  relaxations,  have  affected  materially  the  possession 
of  occupier  and  proprietor.  They  interfered  with  almost  every 
mode  of  dealing  w  ith  landed  property  by  those  wdio  professed 
that  (the  Roman  catholic)  religion,  and  by  creating  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  directly  checked  their  industry.' 

This  feeling  of  insecurity  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
catholic  couhl  not  legally  hold  property,  from  the  demoralizing 
encouragement  held  out  to '  discoverers*  and  to  interested  recan-  | 
tations  on  the  part  of  catholic  children,  the  reward  of  w  hich  was  | 
their  father's  estate ;  and  from  the  various  operations  of  a  code  | 
framed  with  diabolical  ingenuity  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  chil-  || 

dren  against  their  parents,  to  plant  distrust  and  hatred  in  the  j 

bosom  of  families,  and  to  make  religion  the  pretext  of  all  that  ^ 
is  dishonest,  perfidious,  and  baso.  Hence,  according  to  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  protes- 
tantism  draws  its  chief  nourishment  from  corruption,  and  never  i 
makes  a  convert  without  destroying  a  conscience.  ‘  Woe  be  to 
them  by  whom  the  offenee  cometh.'  ^ 

After  eighty  years  of  unquestionably  tlie  most  degrading 
bondage  that  ever  cursed  a  nation,  succeeding  immediately  on 
its  final  subjugation,  these  dete.stable  law’s  began  to  be  relaxed. 

AVe  may  judge  of  their  pressure  from  the  nature  of  the  relaxa¬ 
tion.  *  Among  the  many  mejisures  professedly  for  the  improve-  j 
ment  of  Ireland,'  say  the  commissioners,  '  an  Act  w’as  jjassed  in  I 
1,  which  allowed  Roman  catholics  to  take  a  lease  for  sixty-  i 
one  years  of  not  less  than  ten  acres,  or  more  than  fifty,  of  hofi  j 
with  only  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  the  site  of  a  house,  but  1 
not  to  be  situated  within  a  mile  of  a  tow’ii ;  and  if  it  was  not  j 
reclumei  w’ithin  tw’enty-oue  years,  the  lease  to  be  void !' 

•  Beaumont’s  Ireland  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  Irish  landlords  and  legis¬ 
lators,  even  when  a  kind  fit  came  upon  them,  and  they  were 
disposed  to  loosen  their  iron  bonds.  The  native  population, 
thus  denied  the  occupation  of  arable  land,  had  no  way  left  open 
bv  which  they  could  better  their  condition.  On  every  side  they 
were  shut  in  to  abject  poverty  and  hopeless  slavery.  Education 
could  neither  be  given  nor  received  on  pain  of  banishment  or 
death.  They  were  not  admissible  to  the  bar,  nor  to  the  army, 
nor  to  the  navy,  nor  to  the  excise.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  a  gun.  From  the  guilds  and  trades  all  catholics  were 
excused  by  peremptory  laws.  Not  one  of  their  children  could 
be  an  apprentice  to  any  handicraft,  except  the  vile  one  of 
brogue-making.  Accordingly,  w  hen  British  jealousy  and  mono¬ 
poly  demanded  and  obtained  of  AVilliam  and  his  parliament  the 
destruction  of  Irish  manufactures,  and  the  English,  Scottish, 
Flemish,  and  French  colonies  were  thereby  impoverished  and 
scattered  abroad,  not  a  trace  of  their  industrial  skill  remained 
behind !  They  carefully  kept,  and  took  aw  ay  w  ith  them  the 
secrets  of  their  trades.  This  cruel  exclusion  was,  strange  to 
say,  encouraged  and  re(juired  by  the  English  lords  of  the  soil, 
ami  indeed  the  same  spirit  has  alw  ays  and  in  every  thing  marked 
their  infatuated  policy.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  this  instance, 
Irish  trade  might  have  struggled  successfully  against  stupid 
legislation,  and  there  would  have  been  a  home  market  created 
for  the  finer  fabrics  that  issued  from  the  looms  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  southern  tow  ns. 

A  new  era  now  begtin  to  dawn  on  the  wwld.  The  American 
revolution  awakened  amidst  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Ireland 
the  shout  of  libertv.  The  volunteers  rose  to  arms  100,000 
strong;  and  while  they  discussed  the  rights  of  man,  and  de¬ 
manded  ^  natiomal  independence,  or  else - ^  the  clanking  of 

catholic  chains  made  them  ashamed  of  their  inconsistency. 
Hence,  Mn  1782,  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  freehold  property 
for  lives  or  by  inheritance;  and  in  1798  was  passed  a  further 
enactment,  which  materially  affected  the  position  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  40^.  franchise  was  by  that  Act  extended  to 
Roman  catholics;  the  landlords  and  the  middlemen  then  found 
the  importance  of  a  numerous  following  of  tenantry,  and  sub¬ 
division  and  subletting,  being  by  this  law  indirectly  encouraged, 
greatly  increased.  The  war  with  France  raised  considerably 
the  profits  of  the  occupier,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  a  large 
rent  to  the  mesne  lessee.  These  causes  produced  throughout 
the  country  a  class  of  intermediate  proprietors,  known  by  the 
name  of  middlemen,  whose  decline,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  and  the  fall  of  prices  in  1815,  brought  with  it  much  of  the 
evils  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years.  Many  who,  during  the 
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long  war,  had  amassed  much  wealth,  had  become  proprietors  in 
fee;  others,  who  had  not  been  so  successful,  struggled  in  after 
maintain  a  position  in  society  wliicli  their  lulling 
resources  could  not  support.  Their  subtenants  were  unable  to 
pav  ‘  war  rents,*  The  middleman  himself,  who  had  come  under 
rent  during  the  same  period,  became  etpially  unable  to  meet  hi* 
eiiiragements.  All  became  impoverished ;  the  middleman  parted 
with  his  interest,  or  under-let  the  little  land  he  had  hitherto 
retained  in  his  own  hands;  himself  and  his  family  were  involved 
rapidly  in  min.  The  landlord,  in  many  cases,  was  obliged  to 
look  to  the  occupier  for  his  rent,  or,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  found  the  farms  covered  with  a  pauper,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
superabundant  population.  Snbsc(picntly,  the  Act  of  1829  de¬ 
stroyed  the  political  value  of  the  40a*.  freehold,  and  to  relieve 
his  property  from  the  burden  which  this  chain  of  circumstances 
brought  upon  it,  the  landlord,  in  too  many  instances,  adopted 
what  has  been  called  the  'clearance  system.^ 

And  vet  we  are  told  bv  the  commissioners  that  Irish  land- 
lords  have  not  usually  acted  from  '  political  motives !’  ^Vhy, 
then,  wlicn  the  1(K»?.  franchise  was  extended  to  Roman  catholics, 
did  they  crowd  their  estates  with  a  pauper  population,  running 
up  mud  cabins  innumerable,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
%'ote  ? 

Again,  when  this  franchise  was  .abolished  in  1829,  why  did 
they  all  at  once  begin  to  gro.an  under  this  '  burden,^  and  to 
feel  so  humanely  that  the  good  of  the  population  itself  required 
that  it  should  he  thinned? 

Truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  hitherto  their  conduct  as  a 
body  has  been  exceedingly  selfish.  They  not  only  qu.artercd 
their  own  church  upon  the  Roman  catholic  and  presbyterian 
population,  but  when  they  found  it  their  profit  to  turn  the 
largest  and  best  portions  of  their  lands  into  grazing  (thereby 
depriving  their  poor  tenantry  of  the  only  .available  employment), 
they  in.ade  a  law  which  threw  the  burden  of  tithes  entirely  on  the 
miserable  patches  of  tillage  occupied  by  Roman  catholics,  and 
to  this  monstrous  injustice  they  added"  the  horrible  scourge  of 
tithe  proctors.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  a  country, 
without  trade,  without  an  enlightened  middle  class,  or  any 
wholesome  public  opinion,  and  almost  without  a  single  pious 
clergyman,  in  which  men  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  had  the 
making,  administration  and  execution  of  the  laws  in  their  own 
hands.*'  taction,  bigotry,  and  licentiousness  reigned  every¬ 
where  uncontrolled.  There  was  absolutely  no  law  for  the  poor 
man.  Even  bribes,  though  greedily  clutched,  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  him  justice  ;  for  the  magistrate,  who  acted  secretly  and 
irresponsibly’  in  his  own  parlour,  could  not  issue  a  summons  or 
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a  warrant  against  xi* gentleman^  without  expecting  a  challenge 
in  return,  lienee  Irishmen  were  horsewhipped  more  frequently, 
and  with  far  more  impunity,  than  dogs.  The  man  who  does 
not  remember  the  slavish  jqiirit  engendered  in  the  Irish  people 
bv  eompicst,  bad  landlords,  oppression,  semi -starvation,  and  the 
penal  code,  can  never  rightly  estim!ite  the  effect  produced  by 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  thirty  years’  agitation,  'rids,  combined  with 
education  and  temperance,  has  produced  the  change,  so  bitterly 
lamented  by  the  w  hole  tribe  of  Valentine  M^CAut chics : — ^  They 
do  not  slink  aside  when  they  meet  yon  now';  on  the  contrary, 
they  stand  erect  and  look  you  fearlessly  in  the  face.’  Can  we 
wonder  that  under  the  ascendancy  regime  secret  societies  and 
agrarian  outrages  were  rife? 

.Many  obvious  causes  have  eontribiitcd  of  late  years  to  ^  civi- 

«  • 

lizc  and  eliristiaidze  ’  the  Irish  gentry.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
point  of  policy  w  ith  them  to  keep  their  tenants  at  their  mercy. 
Tlicir  own  commission,  wdiile  in  words  defending  or  excusing 
them,  has  been  obliged  to  admit  facts  w  hicb  prove  their  hanker¬ 
ing  after  irresponsible  power,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  peace,  and  in  many  cases,  to  the  danger  of  their  own 
lives.  It  is  admitted  that  of  late  years  many  landlords  liaye 
declined  giving  leases;  and  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  done 
from  political  motives,  because  the  lease  would  confer  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  the  landlord  might  not  be  able  to  control  the  vote. 
This  feeling  has,  in  fact,  led  to  something  very  like  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  power  of  the  liberal  jiarty,  by  neutralizing  the 
Reform  Hill.  Hy  this  means  the  aristocracy  are  enabled  to 
inukc  members  of  pnrliament  just  as  the  prime  minister  makes 
bishops,  by  giving  to  their  serfs  a  conge  delire  in  favour  of  their 
own  candidate,  quite  irrespective  of  popular  rights  and  consti¬ 
tutional  principles. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  worst.  No  sensible  man  will  expend 
labour  or  any  other  capital  in  improvements,  if  possession  is 
insecure.  Now'  it  is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  commissioners,  that 
the  majority  (w'e  believe  an  overwhelming  majority)  of  the  Irish 
farmers  are  tenants  at  will.  What  that  means  will  be  seen  by 
an  extract  from  their  Report : — '  As  connected  w  ith  the  eject¬ 
ment  system,  we  have  to  notice  a  practice  which  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  of  serving  periodically y  notices  to  quit 
upon  large  numbers  of  tenants,  holding  from  year  to  year,  fwt 
with  any  fixed  intention  of  proceeding  upon  the  notices,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  continual  power  over  the  tenant,  in  case  lie 
should  not  pay  his  rent,  or  otherwise  misconduct  himself,  and 
which  may  be  acted  upon  from  caprice,  or  in  case  of  offence 
given  by  the  tenant,  in  some  matter  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  occupation  of  his  land.’ 
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Again  wc  ask  the  reader,  can  we  wonder  if  in  these  districts 
the  tenants  should  sometimes  have  recourse  to  a  law^  of  their 
own  ?  Think  of  the  nature  of  this  terrible  landlord  power  in 
Indand,  continually  held  over  the  wretched  family  it  is  the 
power  of  life  or  death.  Alas,  how  often  has  it  been  exercised 
from  caprice,  or  revenge,  especially  for  political  otfences  !  There 
have  been  cases  where  landlords  have  themselves  gone  up  to 
the  top  of  a  cabin  in  a  fury,  to  tear  ofl‘  the  roof  w  ith  their  own 
hands  over  the  heads  of  the  wretched  inmates.  The  coimuis- 
sioners  justly  remark,  that  the  manner  of  effecting  an  ejectment 
often  aggravates  the  calamity.  '  Arrangements  hastily  adopted, 
and  rules  arbitrarily  laid  down,'  with  language  harsh,  tierce, 
and  contemptuous,  sow’  the  seeds  of  vengeance  in  the  heart  of 
many  a  homeless  and  pcnnyless  outcast — and  that,  too,  Mn  a 
country  w  here  land  alone  affords  a  permanent  security  for  food.' 
It  is  well  know  n  that  the  ‘  clearances*  have  been  going  steadily 
on  since  1829. 

*  It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or 
of  the  disease,  misery,  and  even  vice,  whicli  they  have  propagated  in 
the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled  ;  so  tluU  not  only  they  who  have 
been  ejected  have  been  rendered  miserable,  but  they  have  carried 
with  them  and  propagated  that  misery,  fhey  liave  increased  the 
stock  of  labour,  they  have  rendered  the  habitations  of  those  who 
received  them  more  crowded,  they  liave  given  occasion  to  the  du»« 
semination  of  disease,  they  liave  been  obl.ged  to  resort  to  theft  and 
all  manner  of  vice  and  inicpiity  to  procure  subsistence  ;  but,  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast  number  of  them  have  perished  of 
want. 

*  Your  committee  cannot  help  lioping  and  believing  that  the  fore- 
going  powerful  statement  is  one  wliich  describes  an  extreme  case; 
still,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  making  a  change,  in  itself  im¬ 
portant  and  salutary,  a  most  fearful  extent  ofsulfering  is  produced.’ 

After  (piotiug  this  and  other  similar  passages  tlic  commU- 
siouers  say — ‘  e  feel  the  impossibility  of  providing  any  direct 
remerly  by  legal  enaetment  for  the  suffering  described  in  the 
preceding  extracts.  The  evil  arises  from  the  abuse  of  a  riyhi^ 
of  which  the  existence  is  essential  to  the  maiiitciiance  of 
property.' 

Such  is  the  result  of  this  expensive  commission  and  of  a  dozen 
others  that  have  gone  before  it.  The  evils  are  notorious  and  in¬ 
tolerable,  but  no  remedy  can  be  applied,  because  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  landlords,  or  the  rights  of  the  church! 
Ihey  arc  as  prone  to  abuse  their  rights  as  a  slav’c  master ;  they 
have  been  abusing  them  for  ages  without  shame  or  remorse,  and 
have  produced  an  amount  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  unequalled 
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ill  any  civilized  country,  aud  yet  even  tlie  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  can  provide  no  remedy.  Are  there  no  rights,  then, 
but  those  of  the  ten  thousand  men  who  happen  to  be  pro¬ 
prietors  ?  Must  the  peace  luid  prosperity  of  nine  millions  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  them?  The  French  Jesuits  admit  that  the  safety  of  the 
pco])le  is  the  supreme  law ; — but  they  say,  the  safety  of  the 
people  means  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  thus  that  our 
commissioners  expound  the  doctrine  of  human  rights.  The 
landlords  are  the  state. 

They  tell  us,  however,  that  ^  instances  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  of  estates  upon  which  the  liberal  conduct 
and  active  superintendence  of  a  resident  landlord,  or  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  and  judicious  agent,  have  established  a  system  of  progress¬ 
ive  improvement  to  the  land,  and  of  increasing  eomfort  to  the 
people,  which  are  unfortunately  wanting  in  many  other  dis¬ 
tricts.'  Does  not  this  well  known  fact,  visible  to  every  traveller, 
show  that  it  is  not  tlie  people  who  are  to  blame  for  tlie  misery 
and  distraction  of  the  country  ?  Bad  characters  there  will  be 
ill  every  community.  But  independently  of  race  or  creed,  the 
mass  of  the  population  can,  as  easily  as  any  other  on  eartli,  be 
made  comfortable  and  contented.  They  are  susccjitible  of  the 
iiitiuences  of  civilization,  and  w  ill  be  wanting  neither  in  perse¬ 
verance  nor  skill,  if  you  secure  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  indus¬ 
try.  But  what  can  the  poor  people  do  in  their  present  unpro¬ 
tected  condition  ?  Hard-hearted,  bigoted,  and  abusive  agents, 
grind  their  faces,  and  w  ound  their  feelings,  screwing  up  rents  to 
the  highest  point  to  feed  the  vices  of  absentee  spendthrifts,  and 
extorting  bribes  for  themselves  and  their  underlings,  into  the 
bargain  ;  for  thou^a  the  commissioners  think  that  this  practice 
has  nearly  died  out,  we  can  assure  them  that  it  has  flourished  to 
the  present  time  on  the  estates  of  the  very  best  absentee  land¬ 
lords  (some  of  whom  they  have  visited),  and  to  an  extent,  too, 
almost  incredible ;  and  in  connexion  w  ith  this  system  ot  bribery, 
there  has  been  the  more  infamous  corruption  of  female  virtue — 
wrought  upon  in  the  hour  of  domestic  agony,  wlien  the  baililfs 
were  in  the  house,  and  the  sheriff  at  the  door !  Quite  as 
o|)pressive,  though  not  so  powerful,  are  the  middlemen,  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  fashionable  gentility,  aping 
the  airs  of  the  aristocracy,  but  resembling  them  in  nothing  but 
their  arrogance  and  idleness — indeed,  in  these  respects  they 
exceed  tliem. 

How  can  improvements  go  on  where  embarrassed  and  hungry 
proprietors  can  seize  upon  the  growing  crops,  and  put  keepers 
on  the  premises  till  they  are  ripe  ?  Where  an  execution  may 
be  legally  levied  w  ithout  notice  for  what,  or  how  much  ! — where 
the  defaulting  middleman  and  head  landlord  may  come  down 
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upon  the  occupier  with  a  double  process  of  distress  !— where  the  j| 
costs  of  distraining  are  unlimited  by  law ! — where  the  tenant  S 
has  not  the  power  of  getting  back  his  property  after  a  seizure  is  ^ 
made,  though  he  tender  the  rent  or  security  for  it !— and  where  J 
he  is  now  obliged  to  pay  it  often  to  the  day,  or  before  due,  through  m 
the  ruinous  system  of  loan  funds,  which,  including  interest,  I 
fines,  loss  of  time,  and  the  usurous  demands  of  private  money-  M 
lenders,  involves  him  in  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.,  and  is  reducing  ij 
large  districts  to  bankruptcy  !  ^ 

For  these  cry  ing  evils  the  commissioners  suggest  some  very  | 
mild  and  superficial  remedies.  Indeed  they  never  go  beyond  g 
the  surface  of  any  thing.  The  report  is  as  timorous  in  prin-  I 
ciple  as  it  is  feeble  in  talent.  They  dare  not  probe  the  sore ;  3 

they  would  only  lightly  heal  it,  leaving  the  constitutional  virus  p 
to  w  ork  inward  still.  For  the  absentee  *  drain, ^  the  middleman's  ^ 
rack-renting,  and  the  fell  power  of  sweeping  w  hole  villages  from  ' 
the  face  of  the  country^  and  driving  out  the  inhabitants  to  > 
perish  or  plunder — for  these  they  *feel  the  impossibility  of  pro-  i 
viding  any  direct  remedy  by  legal  enactment !'  | 

In  nothing  is  the  animus  of  the  commission  more  apparent  j 
than  in  their  treatment  of  the  '  tenant-right'  in  Ulster.  | 
When  that  province  was  'cleared,'  it  was  '  settled'  by  a  colony  I 
of  protest  ants,  chiefly  Scottish.  The  land  was  then  regarded  as  jj 
the  poorest  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  now'  by  far  the  most  im-  I 
proved.  To  this  several  causes  have  contributed  : — the  land-  I 
lords  w'cre  of  the  same  race  and  creed  with  their  tenants,  and  | 
felt  a  common  interest  with  them,  and  w'ere  generally^  resident  1 
in  their  midst.  The  linen  trade  has  flourished  among  them  all 
along,  having  happily  escaped  the  blow  which  annihilated  the 
woollen  trade  in  the  south.  The  sturdy  yeomen,  who  first  came 
over  with  the  undertakers,  exulting  in  the  manly  independence 
which  the  bible  inspires,  felt  justly  that,  having  spent  their 
capital  and  their  labour  in  reclaiming  land,  and  building  and 
planting  on  it,  they  derived  thereby  a  property  in  the  soil,  quite 
separate  from  that  of  the  landlord,  independent  of  him,  and  his  | 
leases  and  covenants,  and  saleable  as  a  fee-simple  estate.  This  | 
teiiant-propcrtv  has  descended  down,  intact,  to  the  present  day,  | 
unguaranteed,  it  is  true,  by  state  law',  but  jealously  guarded  by  I 
public  opinion,  and  by  what  one  of  the  witnesses  calls  an  1 
‘  agranan  law.’  This  right  sells  at  from  £5  to  £20  an.  acre.  I 
According  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  agent,  Mr.  Andrews,  the  | 
value  on  that  estate  averages  an  acre.  Throughout  the  ^ 
province  the  average  may  be  about  £6.  No  matter  how  much  j 
a  man  may  have  neglected  his  farm,  or  how  deeply  he  is  in  Jj 
arreaw  ;  if  ejected,  the  landlord  must  deduct  from  the  rent  due  ^ 
the  fair  value  of  the  tenant  right. 
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As  this  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject,  which  will  be 
much  agitJited  in  Ireland,  we  give  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
regarding  it  by  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  M.P.,  one  of  the  land 
commissioners,  who  with  Mr.  Senior  was  examined  before  the 
Town  Land  Valuation  Committee  in  June,  1844. 

*  You  mean  a  practice  called  tenant-right,  not  an  actual  right  ? — 
1  mean  the  practice  called  tenant-right.  With  us  it  is  now  so  esta¬ 
blished  that  I  consider  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  any  landlord 
to  break  it  through  without  giving  rise  to  very  great  difficulties  and 
disturbances  in  the  country. 

*  Could  a  tenant  sell  land  for  which  he  has  no  lease  ? — *  The  sale  is 
almost  always  of  land  without  a  lease.  I  consider  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  landlords  has  more  to  do  with  the  price  of  it  than  has  tho 
question  of  lease  or  no  lease.  Of  course  a  lease  at  a  low  rent  would 
sell  for  more ;  but  a  lease  on  one  estate  will  not  sell  for  more  than 
land  without  a  lease  upon  another. 

*  Would  you  say  that  the  custom  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
originated  in  any  improvements  on  the  farm  having  been  made  by 
the  tenant,  rather  than  the  landlord  ? — The  custom,  some  people 
affirm,  originated  in  the  original  settlement  ol  the  north  of  Ireland, 
when  the  parties  who  came  over  at  the  settlement  of  that  country 
were  feudal  dependants  upon  the  person  called  the  Undertaker. 
There  is  an  attempt  made  to  trace  the  tenant-right,  as  it  is  called,  to 
something  of  that  kind.  It  has  been  continued,  because  it  was 
thought  equitable  where  the  tenant  did  all  the  enclosures,  where  he 
did  the  building  of  the  houses,  the  repairs  of  the  houses,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  something  or  other 
il  he  left  the  farm  for  any  reason  whatever  ;  but  as  at  present  with  us 
it  is  a  payment  made  for  the  possession  of  the  ground,  whether  the 
man  has  improved  the  houses  or  not,  whether  the  land  is  improved 
or  not. 

'  Under  those  old  tenures,  in  the  first  instance,  was  it  not  necessary 
for  the  tenant  to  be  a  protestant  ? — In  a  great  number  of  instances  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  protestant ;  but  in  the  early  settlement 
of  Londonderry,  which  was,  I  presume,  intended  to  be  as  protestant 
as  any  other  settlement  of  the  kind,  there  were  grants  made  to  per¬ 
sons  denominated  innocent  papists,  and  arrangements  of  that  kind, 
which  showed  that  it  was  not  intended  exclusively  for  protestants, 
and  I  believe  that  some  of  tho  districts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were 
settled  by  Roman  catholics  from  Scotland. 

*  Still  that  which  you  refer  to  must  be  taken  to  be  a  rent  connected 
with  a  fine  which  the  tenant  may  be  presumed  to  have  paid  in  respect 
of  that  tenant  right  ? — I  do  not  think  it  fairly  can,  for  it  is  the  poses- 
Bion  of  the  land  that  sells;  in  districts  of  the  country  you  will  find 
the  tenant-right  running  up  to  81.,  101.,  or  151.  an  acre,  when  the 
landlord  cannot  raise  his  rent  Is.’ 

The  following  answers  were  given  by  Mr.  Senior,  an  intelli- 
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gent  and  impartial  witness,  acquainted  with  the  south  as  well  as 
the  north : — 

*  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  as  the  rent  rises  the  tenant  right  falls  in 
amount? — It  does,  unquestionably. 

*  And  does  the  amount  of  tenant  right  bear  any  proportion  lo  the 
fixed  capital  invested  upon  the  farm,  in  buildings  or  in  drainage  ?— 
It  varies  with  the  rent,  it  varies  with  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
farm  as  compared  with  the  rent,  and  with  the  amount  expended  upon 
the  land,  including  all  improvements  upon  it. 

‘  Has  it  in  any  degree,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  allusion  to  the 
tenant  having  been  left  by  the  landlord  to  make  permanent  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  those  upon  buildings,  and  the  drainage  and  fencing  of 
the  farm? — I  think  it  but  fair  that  where  everything  which  is  done 
by  the  landlord  in  England,  is  done  by  the  tenant  in  Ireland,  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  should  receive  the  value  of  the  capital  which  he  has 
laid  out ;  and  i  attribute  almost  entirely  to  the  custom  of 

TENANT  RIGHT,  THE  ABSENCE  OF  AGRARIAN  OUTRAGE  IN  THE 
NORTH,  AS  WELL  AS  A  MUCH  HIGHER  CULTIVATION  IN  THAT  PART 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.’ 

‘  Supposing  that  a  landlord  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  obliged  to 
evict  his  tenant  by  a  process  of  law,  and  that  the  tenant  does  not  sell 
his  tenant  right,  or  cannot  sell  his  tenant  right,  would  not  the  land¬ 
lord  be  considered  fully  at  liberty  to  let  his  land  at  a  higher  rent 
than  the  former  tenant  had  paid  for  it? — lie  would  not.  He  would 
allow  the  out-going.tenant  the  full  value  of  his  tenant  right,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  arrears  due  to  him  as  a  landlord,  and  would  then  re-let  the 
land  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 

*  It  would  not  in  any  case  be  added  to  the  rent  ? — It  would  not. 

*  Would  he  receive  from  the  incoming  tenant  the  tenant  right  he 
deducted  the  arrears  from  ? — Yes:  in  other  words,  if  the  tenant  had 
to  receive  for  ten  acres  of  land  £50  as  tenant  right,  and  he  owed  to 
his  landlord  £;30,  he  would  be  allowed  to  receive  £20  as  the  dilfer- 
ence  due  to  him. 

‘  Then  what  would  be  the  course  the  landlord  would  take  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  incoming  tenant  to  whom  he  would  fresh  let  the  land  ?— 
He  would  charge  him  precisely  the  same  rent  as  the  outgoing  tenant 
paid. 

'  Then  would  he  ask  from  the  incoming  tenant  the  same  he  had 
received  from  the  man  he  had  ejected  ? — He  would  allow  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  incoming  tenant, 
and  he  would  not  interpose  further  than  by  exercising  a  veto,  if  he 
had  any  personal  objection  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

*  Do  1  understand  from  you  that  the  landlord  does  not  actually 
choose  the  incoming  tenant,  but  it  is  a  bargain  between  the  man  who 
is  ejected  and  the  man  who  is  coming  in  ? — Entirely  so  :  the  usual 
form  which  appears  is  an  advertisement,  headed  ‘  Farm  for  Sale, 
issued  by  the  outgoing  tenant  who  is  in  want  of  a  purchaser.  Under 
this  system,  therefore,  there  are  almost  no  arrears  of  rent. 

•  That  is  called  *  Farm  for  Sale  ?’— Yes. 

‘  Even  though  the  tenant  has  no  lease  ?— Yes.’ 
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In  page  516  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Evidence,  Mr.  Andrews 
gives  the  following  testimony  : — 

'  Witli  regard  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  estate,  can  you  state  the 
usual  amount  of  the  purchase  of  the  tenant  right? — Yes,  I  can.  1 
would  give,  as  the  average,  £10  the  English  acre;  the  tenant  right 
will  sell  for  that,  with  or  without  a  lease. 

*  Is  there  much  difference  ? — Very  little  :  I  would  almost  say, 
none. 

‘  Has  the  tendency  to  curtail  tenant  right  been  received  with  dis¬ 
satisfaction  by  the  country  ? — I  think  so ;  materially  so,  in  some  cases. 

‘  Uo  you  think  that  curtailment  of  the  tenant  right  can  be  carried 
out  without  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  ? — /  am  sure  it  cannot. 
You  would  have  a  Tipperary  in  Down  if  it  was  attempted  to  he  carried  out.* 

J.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  is  asked  : — 

*  Is  the  tenant  right  or  sale  of  good-will  prevalent  in  the  district, 
and  to  whom  is  the  purchase  money  paid  ? — It  prevails  in  the  dis¬ 
trict;  the  tenants  who  have  held  the  land  tliink  they  have  a  right  to 
di‘<pose  of  the  land  when  they  are  going  to  leave  it ;  he  thinks  always 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  very  reasonably,  I  think. 

‘  Is  it  generally  recognized  by  the  landlords  ? — Some  recognize  it, 
and  some  do  not;  and  wliere  they  do  not  recognize  it,  and  set  tlieir 
face  against  it,  they  are  very  generally  defeated,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  do  it,  after  risking  life,  in  some  instances,  in  my  neighbourhood.* 

AVc  sec  how  deeply  rooted  this  right  is  in  Ulster.  There  is 
exactly  the  same  feeling  among  the  tenantry  of  the  south,  as  we 
have  already  remarked ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  this  evidence, 
that  if  the  right  were  disallowed  in  Ulster,  as  it  is  in  Munster, 
Down  and  Antrim  and  Armagh  would  he  as  bad  as  Tipperary  for 
agrarian  murders.  Without  this  right,  and  the  advantag(^s  it 
entails,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ])ovcrtv  and  degradation 
which  have  overtaken  the  protestant  tenantry  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  would  have  settled  in  this  province  too.  Security 
of  tenure  has  led  to  all  kinds  of  improvement ;  the  effect  of 
w  hich  is  delightful  to  the  traveller,  when  he  reaches  Newry  on 
his  way  to  Belfast.  Without  this  property  in  the  soil,  neither 
ndigion,  nor  blood,  nor  imported  habits,  would  have  made  that 
district  what  it  is. 

Now  one  should  think,  that  here  was  the  state  of  things  the 
commissioners  were  in  search  of :  not  a  levelling  theory,  or  an 
abstract  principle,  but  a  right  actually  enjoyed  for  200  years, — 
a  relation  betw  een  landlord  and  tenant,  w  hich  has  worked  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  social  order  of  the  province 
where  it  prevails.  The  best  landlords  there  do  not  complain. 
I  he  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  not  long  since,  at  a  meeting  of 
bis  tenants  in  County  Down,  boasted  of  its  beneficial  effects, 
and  recommended  its  adoption  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
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But  strange  to  say,  these  commissioners  see  nothing  but  • 
*  danger  to  the  just  rights  of  property,  from  the  unlimited  allow. 
ance*of  this  tenant  right.'  Yet  they  are  forced  to  add:— 

'  Anomalous  as  this  custom  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
district  in  which  it  prevails  has  thriven  and  improved  in  com- 
parison  with  other  parts  of  the  country.'  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Senior, 
a  better  judge  than  any  of  them,  attributes  '  almost  entirely  to 
this  custom  the  absence  of  agrarian  outrage  in  the  north,  as 
well  as  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  in  that  part  of  the 
country.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  commissioners  are  very  anxious 
that  it  should  be  abolished,  if  that  could  be  safely  done ;  for 
‘  evils  more  immediate  and  of  still  greater  magnitude  would  re¬ 
sult  from  any  hasty  or  general  disallowance  of  it.'  Therefore 
they  rejoice  that  ^  proprietors  generally  have  been  enabled  to 
place  a  restriction  on  this  tenant  right,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
secure  a  power  of  selection  with  respect  to  the  tenant,  and  to 
place  some  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  paid.' 

'  Danger  to  the  rights  of  property  !'  AVhere  is  the  danger? 
Surely  the  evil  has  had  time  enough  to  show  itself  since  the 
plantation  of  Ulster !  They  have  found  a  part  of  the  country, 
ill  which  alone  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are 
not  the  cause  of  strife,  miscrv,  and  murder :  they  have  evidence 
that  this  happy  exemption  is  due  almost  entirely  to  this  very 
tenant  right ;  and  yet  it  is  condemned  as  anomalous  and  dan¬ 
gerous, — a  thing  which  the  legislature  should  destroy  as  quickly 
ns  they  dare,  the  landlords,  meantime,  managing  to  neutralize 
it  as  far  as  possible.  AVe  hear  much  of  vested  rights  and  vested 
interests,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them ;  but  is  it  only 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  aristocracy  that  this  principle 
is  to  be  applied  ?  AV  hy  should  not  the  tenant  right  be  as  sacred 
as  the  landlord  right,  particularly  when  it  can  plead  as  old  a 
title?  The  one  had  its  origin,  in  many  cases,  in  unjust  confis¬ 
cation  and  wholesale  plunder,  never  redeemed  by  the  duties 
which  property  devolves  on  its  possessors ;  while  the  other  has 
grown  out  of  the  investment  of  capital  from  year  to  year  for 
ages,  without  which  investment  the  land  would  be  worthless. 
The  landlord  loses  nothing  by  this  right :  he  gets  a  fair  rent, 
always  paid  up;  for  the  purchase  money  goes  to  clear  ofl'  the 
arrears.  AVhy,  then,  should  he  complain?  AV herein  is  he 
aggrieved  ? 

The  Town-Land  A  ablation  of  Ireland  has  prepared 'the  way 
for  legislation  on  this  vital  question.  That  valuation  has  rated 
the  rent  higher  than  is  usually  charged  by  good  landlords.  AVhy 
not  pass  a  law  which  would  fix  this  valuation  as  the  majcimuirt  of 
rent  ;  extending  the  tenant  right  to  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
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Connaught,  and  enabling  the  tenant  to  purcliase  it  in  ciises 
where  the  landlord  is  not  willing  to  bestow  it  freely  ?  If  this 
were  done,  and  if  the  elective  franchise  w^ere  put  altogether  out 
of  the  landlord's  power,  either  by  requiring  him  to  grant  a  lease 
to  every  tenant,  or  by  rendering  leases  unnecessary,  it  w  ould  do 
more  to  tranquillize  and  enrich  the  country  than  all  the  nieii- 
sures  ever  yet  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  If  granted  in 
time,  it  may  prevent  much  evil :  without  it,  nothing  else  can  do 
much  good.  It  would  '  cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  the  perilous 
stutf,^  w  hich  renders  all  wholesome  food  nauseous  and  useless. 
Will  the  state  doctor  prescribe  it  ? — We  feai-  not. 

But  surely  he  will  not  follow’  the  advice  of  these  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  spoliate  the  property  of  the  Ulster  tenantry  I  What 
have  tliey  done  to  deserve  this  forfeiture  ?  Are  they  to  be 
plundered  of  that  which  has  enabled  them  to  make  their*pro- 
vince  the  happiest  in  Ireland  ?  The  commissioners  recommend 
tliat  the  out-going  tenants  in  the  other  provinces  should  be 
allowed  three  years^  rent  at  the  utmost  for  improvements,  pro¬ 
vided  the  landlord  has  been  consulted  about  them  and  approved 
of  them,  or  allowed  them  to  be  made.  If  this  be  adopted,  and 
made  the  hnv  of  the  land,  while  it  would  confer  a  slight  boon  on 
other  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  give  the  people  of  Ulster 
only  5s.  in  the  pound  of  their  'just  rights.^ 

iSuch  w  rong  would  never  be  submitted  to  by  the  sturdy  presby- 
terian;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  attempt  to  enforce  it,  he  will  not 
only  make  a  Tipperary  of  Ulster,  but  will  dnve  its  protest  ant 
tenantry  into  the  ranks  of  Repeal. 


Brief  Notices. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters*  Anti-Maynooth 
Conference^  held  at  Crosby  Halt,  London,  May  20th  and  2\st,  1845. 
R  i/A  a  correct  List  of  Delegates  and  Minister^,  I2mo.,  pp.  83. 
London :  5,  Aldine  Chambers. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  every  dissenter  the  immediate  and 
attentive  perusal  of  this  report,  of  one  of  the  most  important  Con¬ 
ferences  ever  held.  We  term  it  so  deliberately,  and  with  a  full 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  statement.  The  spirit  of  the  men  who 
assembled,  their  clear  conception  of  the  bearing  of  their  principles, 
their  strong  attachment  to  them,  and  their  determination  to  follow 
them  out  honestly,  constitute  the  Crosby-Ilall  Conference,  a  signi- 
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ficaut  sign  of  the  times,  to  which  all  would  do  well  to  give  heed. 
The  speeches  have  in  general  been  corrected  by  their  authors,  and 
a  full  list  is  given  of  the  Ministers  and  Delegates  who  attended. 
The  whole  history  and  mystery  of  the  matter  is  thus  disclosed,  in 
honourable  contrast  to  the  course  adopted  by  other  parties.  The 
Report  is  published  at  sixpence,  with  a  view  of  securing  an  extensive 
circulation. 

We  cannot  of  course  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  briefly 
adverting  to  the  strange  things  which  have  recently  been  said  at 
Dublin  by  gentlemen  who  professed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
English  dissenters.  That  Sir  Culling  Smith  should  be  inaccurately 
informed  on  this  point  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  as  his  connexion 
w  ith  us  is  but  recent,  and  his  acquaintance  by  no  means  extensive ; 
but  that  Mr.  Tidman,  on  w  hose  report  Sir  Culling  acted,  should  have 
mistaken,  or  at  least  have  led  his  inquirer  to  mistake,  the  opinion  of 
a  section  of  the  ministers  of  London,  for  the  opinion  of  dissenters 
generalh',  is,  we  confess,  somewhat  strange,  and  ])asses  our  power  of 
explanation.  Sir  Culling  affirms  that  *  Crosby  Hall  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  feelings  of  the  dissenters  of  England,'  and  refers,  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  his  absence,  to  the  opinion  obtained  for  him  by  Mr.  Tid¬ 
man  from  the  leading  dissenting  ministers  in  London.  Mr.  Tidinan's 
explanation  is  now  before  the  public,  and  we  leave  it  with  our 
readers  to  determine  how  fur  the  course  pursued  has  been  consistent 
with  fair  dealing,  or  in  harmony  with  the  principles  professed. 

Of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  speeches  at  Dublin  we  feel  it  difficult  to  speak 
in  terms  compatible  w  ith  the  personal  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him. 
He  knows,  or  ought  to  know',  the  dissenters  of  England  well;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  affirms  things  respecting  them  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  to  declare  are  utterly  without  foundation.  We  can 
make  allowance  tor  the  suspicious  associations  in  w'hich  he  found 
himself,  and  know*  something  of  the  morbid  excitement  to  which  he 
has  surrendered  his  better  judgment ;  but  that  the  *  great  body  ot  the 
dissenters  ot  England '  should  be  represented  as  having  ‘  made  up 
tl>eir  minds,’  to  vote  for  an  anti-Maynooth  conservative  candidate,  in 
case  a  man  of  their  own  sentiments  should  not  present  himself;  that 
their  opinions  sliould  be  atlirmed  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  at  the  Crosby  Hall  Conference ;  that  it  should  be 
said  of  them  that  ‘  the  great  body  ’  w  ere  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  parties  assembled  at  Dublin  ;  that  they  ‘  had  been  much  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland;’  and 
that,  in  fact,  *  the  protestant  voluntaries  of  England  had  been  hum- 
their  Homan  catholic  friends ;  these  are  things  so  strange 
and  unaccountable,  that  it  Mr.  Blackburn  had  not  admitted  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  report  whence  they  are  written,  w’e  should  believe 
tliat  an  enemy  had  interpolated  it.  That  he  avowed  his  indepen¬ 
dency  was  only  giving  a  greater  power  of  mischief  to  his  statements. 
NN  e  should  have  cared  little  about  them,  should  have  referred  to 
them  only  us  proofs  of  tolly  and  ignorance,  had  he  not  been  known 
as  one  of  ourselves,  and  rece.ved  by  his  Orange  auditors  as  the 
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exponent  of  our  views.  It  was  this  fact  that  gave  a  virulence  of  evil 
to  his  representations,  to  which  we  have  met  with  nothing  parallel  in 
the  history  of  recent  times.  If  he  and  others  really  doubt  the  senti* 
meats  of  English  dissenters  on  the  point  in  dispute,  let  them  name 
the  mode  by  which  such  sentimnnts  can  be  best  ascertained,  and  we 
are  willing  to  try  the  question  with  them.  We  care  not  what  be  the 
mode  adopted,  only  let  it  be  simple,  direct  and  open,  and  we  are 
confident  of  a  triumphant  issue. 


The  Falls,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales  By  Louisa  Stuart 
Costello.  With  Illustrations,  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks, 
from  Original  Sketches  by  D.  11.  M'Kewan.  London:  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

.\n  elegant  volume,  in  wliich  the  fair  author  and  the  artists  have 
successfully  striven  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  the  reader. 
'fraJiiion  and  history,  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  scenery  as  varied  as 
fancy  can  paint,  and  social  life  and  national  manners,  strikingly 
diversified  and  picturesque,  are  grouped  together  in  a  style,  easy, 
floA'ing,  and  attractive.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  scenery  of  North  Wales  for  themselves, 
should  procure  the  volume ;  and  others  who  have  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  may  renew  their  impressions,  and  call  up  afresh  the  pleasur¬ 
able  emotions  of  former  days,  by  its  perusal. 


Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts :  Comprising  the  Recollections  of  Three 
Continental  Tours,  in  the  Vacations  of  1841, 1842,  and  1843.  By 
T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  12mo.  London  :  Moxon. 

The  name  of  Serjeant  Talfourd  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
literary  reputation  of  these  volumes.  We  have  read  them  with  much 
pleasure,  and  while  dissenting  from  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed, 
and  deeming  some  of  tlie  views  broached,  both  hasty  and  partial,  we 
can  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  friends.  The 
regions  visited,  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  few  men 
are  more  competent  to  describe  them  than  the  author  of  ‘  lone.*  We 
should  be  glad  to  transfer  several  passages  to  our  journal,  if  the 
doing  so  would  not  necessitate  a  further  delay  of  a  notice  which  has 
been  already  unduly  deferred.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  this  brief,  but  not  less  cordial  recommendation  of  the  work. 


The  Young  Ladies'  Reader ;  or.  Extracts  from  Modern  Authors,  adapted 
for  Educational  or  Family  Use.  With  Observations  on  Reading 
Aloud,  as  connected  with  social  Improvement;  and  Remarks 
prefixed  to  the  Divisions  of  the  Work.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  pp.  344. 
London:  Grant  and  Griffith. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  paper, 
on  The  Art  of  Reading  Well,  extending  to  twenty  pages,  are  divided 
VOL.  XVIII.  K 
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into  six  sections,  of  which  the  titles  are  :  Narrative  and  Descriptive; 
Illustrative  ol  Character  ;  Illustrative  of  Principle  ;  Imaginary 
Scenes  and  Conversations;  Miscellaneous  Pieces;  and  Poetry.  The 
nature  of  the  Extracts  will  be  indicated  by  these  titles.  They 
are  sufficiently  diversified  to  please  various  readers,  and  supply 
a  large  fund  of  sound,  healthful  counsel,  eminently  adapted  to  inlorm 
and  benetit  the  young.  Few  ladies  are  more  entitled  than  Mrs. 
Ellis  to  the  gratitude  of  their  own  sex. 


France  Illustrated.  Drawings  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq. :  Descriptions 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  London :  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Co. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  various  other  lands,  have 
already  been  illustrated  by  British  art,  so  as  to  render  their  more 
prominent  and  picturesque  features  almost  as  familiar  to  our  stayers- 
at-home  as  to  our  travellers  abroad.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that 
France  should  hitherto  have  been  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  as  it 
has  many  historical  claims,  and  some  points  of  scenery,  and  nume¬ 
rous  edifices,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  which  there  are  lew  superior 
in  Europe,  riiis  omission,  however,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  ol  being 
supplied  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  theme.  The  work 
before  us — of  which  the  first  Division  only  has  been  published— 
partakes  of  the  general  style  of  Messrs.  Fisher’s  illustrated  works, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  visitor  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
to  appear  in  quarterly  divisions,  containing  twelve  engravings,  at 
six  shillings;  or  in  monthly  parts,  at  two  shillings  each.  The  lite¬ 
rary  department  will  furnish  much  interesting  matter,  illustrative  of 
the  traditions,  history,  architecture,  habits,  and  social  condition  of 
the  country  ;  while  the  illustrations  will  give  a  vividness  and  reality 
to  the  conceptions  not  otherwise  to  be  attained.  We  welcome  the 
publication  as  both  usclul  and  ornamental,  and  recommend  it  as  such 
to  our  readers. 


Studies  in  English  Poetry  ;  with  Short  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical.  Intended  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 
Higher  Classes  in  Schools,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  English  Literature.  By  Joseph  Payne.  London  :  Relfe  and 
Fletcher. 

The  success  of  the  editor’s  former  volume,  entitled  '  Select  Poetry 
for  Children,  has  induced  him  to  attempt  something  of  a  higher 
order.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  result,  and  it  is°greatly  to  the 
credit  both  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  taste.  The  title  selected  is 
somewhat  too  ambitious,  and  the  ordinary  fault  of  editors  is  occa¬ 
sionally  visible  in  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  notes;  but  the 
selection  itself  is  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  English  poetry,  and  eminently  adapted  to 
purify  the  taste  and  to  invigorate  some  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
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heart.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  poems ;  and  the  second,  of  extracts,  chronologically 
arranged,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Burns,  with  brief  biographical 
notices  and  criticisms  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  each  writer.  We 
can  honestly  commend  the  volume  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
our  readers. 


Lay  Lectures  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  By  John  Bullar. 

pp.  517.  1811. 

We  arc  sincerely  sorry  that  this  volume  has  not  been  noticed  in  our 
pages  before.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  book,  nor  published  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  ‘Lay  Lectures,’ — we  do  not  much  like  the 
title,  but  all  who  know  Mr.  Bullar  will  at  once  ascribe  its  use  to  a 
deep  and  sensitive  humility, — describe  a  portion  of  afternoon  ad¬ 
dresses,  delivered  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  Inde- 
penJerjt  Chapel,  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  by  Mr.  Bullar,  one  of 
the  deacons  of  the  church.  So  long  a  course  of  faithful  and  disin¬ 
terested  services  naturally  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  excited  a 
desire  to  recognize  his  worth,  and  to  express  their  esteem  and  respect, 
in  some  substantial  manner.  The  mode  selected  was  thut  of  present¬ 
ing  him  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  secure  the  publication  of 
such  a  volume  as  that  before  us.  A  more  delicate  and  honourable 
tribute,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

We  can  assure  our  readt'rs  that  nothing  is  lost  by  these  lectures 
being  ‘  lay.’  Had  Mr  Bullar  been  a  proud,  instead  of  an  humble 
man,  we  should  have  suspected  him  of  a  desire  to  stand  apart  from 
tlie  ministerial  tribe  of  sermon  writers.  Certainly,  the  immense 
quantities  of  common-place  that  are  ever  coming  forth  under  the 
name  of  sermons — as  if  religion  could  sanctify  even  stupidity  and 
nonsense — do  not  afford  any  very  strong  temptation  to  sucli  men  as 
Mr.  Bull  ar  to  seek  *  identification’  with  them  in  any  way.  He  has 
done  wisely  in  giving  to  his  volume  a  distinctive  title.  It  deserves  it. 
It  is  a  good  book,  it  has  the  marks  of  much  learning,  and  abounds 
in  sentiments  of  solid  wisdom  and  Christian  love.  It  is  evangelical 
in  its  principles,  but  the  author’s  *  lay’  style  has  prevented  the  use 
of  those  dry  technicalities  and  set  forms  of  theological  thought, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  disgust  its 
hearers. 

We  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  all  intelligent  lovers  of  the 
‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying’ — to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  pulpit  more 
manly,  more  real,  and  therefore  more  useful — to  all  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  sound  sense,  Christian  disposition,  and  true  learning. 


Lectures  on  Church  Government ,  containing  objections  to  the  episcopal 
scheme.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

High  church  pretensions,  ludicrous  as  they  are  any  where,  are  in¬ 
expressibly  ludicrous  in  a  republican  country  like  the  United  States, 
where  they  appear  not  as  an  old  excrescence,  or  a  fading  relic  of  the 
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pftstf  but  AS  &n  exotic,  trunsplBiited  from  countiies  wheie  tliut  feuci&l* 
ism  and  aristocracy  which  are  their  natural  support,  are  indigenous. 
Yet  Puseyism  has  made  its  appearance  in  America — a  poor  bor- 
rowed  thing,  indeed,  scarcely  more  respectable  than  the  titles  of 
military  rank  which  are  universally  affected,  at  least  in  the  soutliern 
and  western  states.  However,  even  cast-off  clothes  may  be  made  to 
deceive  and  mislead.  e  are  therefore  glad  that  men  of  solid  worth 
and  true  learning  have  put  on  their  armour  against  that  most  flimsy 
of  all  sophisms,  the  apostolical  succession,  and  the  divine  exclusion 
of  episcopacy.  Thus  the  strivings  of  error  conduce  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  truth.  English  theology  is  already  the  richer  in  consequence 
of  this  republican  Puseyism,  inasmuch  as  Coleman’s  admirable  work 
*  A  Church  without  a  Bishop,’  has  come  to  a  second  edition  in  this 
country,  (published  by  Ward).  We  now  introduce  to  our  readers 
another  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  also  will,  we  hope,  be 
speedily  reprinted. 

The  name  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Woods  is  a  siifhcient  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  these  his  ‘  Lectures  on  Churcli  government.’  Nor 
wull  his  testimony  against  episcopacy  be  less  powerful,  because  given 
in  his  old  age,  and  even  with  reluctance.  Tlie  reader  will  find  in 
this  small  volume  no  hasty  collection  of  crude  thought  or  undisci¬ 
plined  fancies,  but  the  natural  fruit  of  along,  laborious,  and  holy  life. 
The  value  of  the  lectures  is  enhanced  by  their  having  been  intended 
originally  for  the  college  hall,  in  which  a  good  teacher  is  wont  to 
produce  his  best  thougnts.  At  the  same  time  the  style  and  manner 
of  treatment  are  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  ordinary  readers— 
being  simple,  unpretending,  lucid,  and  pleasing. 

The  Piedmontese  Envoy;  or.  The  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth,  A  Tale.  By  Prothesia  S.  Goss,  AuHior  of  the 
*  IMiilanthropist,’  &c.  Ward  and  Co. 

‘  The  design  of  this  tale  is  to  present  as  faithful  a  picture  of  the 
men,  manners,  and  religion  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  and  imagination,  permitted,’  is  the  modest  advertisement; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  writer  has  fulfilled  her  task  with 
much  success.  Justice  has  been  done  to  the  character,  and  actions 
ot  the  great  I'rotector;  the  ladies  of  his  family  are  exhibited  in  their 
true  light,  not  as  the  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  even  unprincipled  women 
which  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  late  miscalled  historical  work,  has  chosen,  in 
detiance  of  all  truth,  to  represent  them  ;  and  we  are  also  introduced 
to  .Milton,  Sydney’,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and 
llie  delightful  Lucy.  Much  pains  and  much  reading  have  evidently 
been  bestowed  upon  this  work  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  read 
v'ith  delight  by  the  younger  members  of  our  congregations,  who,  at 
this  time  especially,  when  so  many  works,  similar  in  character, 
though  widely  dirterent  in  principle,  are  put  forth  by  the  high  church 
party,  need  such  a  pleasant  incentive  as  this  to  urge  them  to  study 
the  works  and  the  history  of  their  illustrious  forefathers,  the  men  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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Principles  of  Education  practically  considered ;  tcith  especial  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  Female  Education  in  England,  By  M.  A.  Stodart. 
Seeley.  London:  1844. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  this  volume;  it  is  full  of  that  useful 
but  rare  quality,  sound  practical  common  sense  ;  a  book  which  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education,  especially  in  that  of  the  fair 
sex,  ought  iminediately  to  purchase,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  The  authoress  has  few,  if  any,  crotchets  of  her  own,  but 
discusses  the  various  topics  before  her  in  an  honest  and  sensible 
manner,  giving  us  her  opinions  and  reflections,  in  a  lively  and  un¬ 
assuming  style.  We  suppose  her  to  be  a  member,  and  lover  of  the 
church  of  Jilngland,  but  her  work  is  free  from  sectarian  prejudice, 
and  the  principles  she  teaches  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  and  the  progress,  within  its  borders,  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  In  some  few  instances  we  might  differ  from  her  in  opinion, 
but  we  heartily  wish  that  her  views  generally  may  be  increasingly 
realized  in  the  education  of  our  fair  country-women. 


Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked ^  with 
Notes.  By  11.  B.  Ilackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution  (U.  S.)  London  :  Wiley  and 
Putnam. 

There  is  a  healthful  rivalry  among  American  scholars  which 
favours  activity  of  mind  and  increases  literary  production.  There  is 
also  a  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  proscription,  which  allows  full 
scope  to  the  claims  of  utility.  In  no  one  branch  of  knowledge,  so 
much  as  in  educational  literature,  is  it  desirable,  nay,  necessary, 
that  the  claims  of  utility  should  be  well  considered.  What  an 
extraordinary  fact  it  is,  that  the  very  foundations  of  a  Christian 
education  should  be  laid  in  a  literature  which,  from  first  to  last, 
breathes  blood,  slaugljter,  revenge.  Homer’s  versification  is  doubt¬ 
less  unexceptionable,  and  Livy’s  narrative  fascinating,  yet  tliey  were 
both  heathens — heathen  in  spirit  and  substance  in  the  entire  cast  of 
their  minds,  reflecting  a  lower  order  of  civilization.  Intellectually, 
indeed,  they  may  aid  in  forming  the  taste,  but  their  moral  influence 
is  surely  very  inferior  to  that  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
education  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  Christian  ministers. 

LnU^rtaining  this  view,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  Mr.  Hackett’s  little 
volume  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  Surely  something  may 
be  done  to  prevent  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  ordinary 
cla.<sic  authors  studied  in  the  course  of  school  and  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion;  or,  if  we  must  still  introduce  the  minds  of  our  youth  to  a 
spliere  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  we  know  there  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  which  comports  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  aims  of 
Christianity,  then  we  ought  by  all  means  to  labour  lor  the  counter¬ 
action  of  the  lower  elements  found  therein,  and  at  all  events  intro¬ 
duce  our  young  men  as  early  as  possible  to  writings  whose  spirit  and 
tenor  may  prepare  them  for  the  higher  and  purer  influences  of  the 
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gospel.  Some  such  aim  as  this  Mr.  Hackett  had  in  view.  His  work 
is  designed  as  a  study  parallel  with  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  treatise  was  chosen  because  it  treats  of  a 
question  important  in  itself,  and  having  a  direct  bearing  on  religious 
inquiries. 

The  author,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  text  (well  chosen)  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  argument,  and  added  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  in  which  the  student  will  tind  acceptable  aid.  The  volume  is 
well  printed.  We  cannot  say  that  the  author’s  style  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  As  proceeding  from  a  learned  professor,  we  think  our¬ 
selves  justified  in  measuring  it  by  a  high  standard,  and  are  therefore 
disappointed  in  finding  it  less  excellent  than  that  of  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  pens  of  the  United  States.  Surely  an  editor  of  a  Greek 
classic  ought  to  have  known  that  the  word  ‘  conduct,’  as  used  in  the 
ensuing  sentence,  is  an  Americanism. 

*  He  would  set  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  we  ourselves 
should  conduct  towards  those  who  injure  us.’ 


La  Fontaines  Fables,  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Elizur 

Wright,  Jun.  With  240  Illustrations  by  J.  J.  Giandville. 

2  vols.,  royal  8vo. 

This  translation  of  a  famous  book,  familiar  to  us  all  from  childliood. 
deserves  encouragement  and  friendly  criticism.  The  edition  before 
us,  published  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  will  probably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others.  It  is  therefore  important,  that  the  specks, 
which  lessen  its  value,  be  removed.  The  translator’s  frank  address 
to  his  ‘subscribers,’  describes  himself  as  a  student;  and  he  will 
accept  cheerlully  the  suggestions,  that  many  improvements  in  the 
style  of  Ids  work  will  be  tlie  reward  of  a  diligent  perusal  of  our  Gay, 
and  Cotton,  and  the  older  English  writers  of  Fables.  Without  finding 
fault  ungraciously  with  his  translation,  we  strongly  recommend  him  to 
weed  it  ol  numerous  colloquial  expressions,  such  as  ‘  Can’t  you  go 
a^head/  in  the  fable  of  the  Lobster  and  her  Daughter.  Even  the 
American  phrase  seems  to  be  misapplied  in  this  example,  but  if 
correctly  used,  in  point  of  meaning,  it  is  assuredly  out  of  place  in 
point  of  taste. 

In  the  future  editions  too,  we  hope  to  see  some  passages  in  the 
remarkable  preface  on  the  History  of  Fable,  receive  the  advantage 
of  careful  reconsideration.  But  above  all,  in  addition  to  the  just 
homage  done  in  it  to  old  yEsop,  more  even  than  to  La  Fontaine, 
the  friend  and  teac.her  of  our  earliest  years,  we  earnestly  call  upon 
Mr.  \\  right  to  make  it  known  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Union, 
that  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  negro ^  and  a  slave.  Ills  life  by 
1  laciades,  which  Mr.  Wright  somewhat  rashly  asserts  to  be  ‘  burdenP<i 
with  insuffciable  puerilities’  (Freface,  p.  xii),  establishes  both 
points ,  and  tradition  supports  the  Greek  biographer’s  description  of 
ns  flat  iiose,  thick  lips,  and  elongated  head,  and  black  com* 
p  exion.  1  hese  circumstances  may  be  turned  to  good  account  with 
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the  young  generations  in  America — the  readers  of  Fables — in  whose 
hands  lies  much  of  the  future  fate  of  the  countrymen  of  JEsop,  the 
coloured  race  in  North  America. 
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Just  Published, 

Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
accompani‘^d  hy  a  (geological  Map,  Sections,  and  Diagrams  and  Figures  of 
the  Organic  Kemaius.  By  P.  E.  De  Strzelecki. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest ;  with  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  Courts.  Now  first  published  from  Othcial  Records  and  other 
Aullientic  Documents,  private  as  well  as  public.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Cobbin’s  (.'hild’s  Commentator.  Parts  Vll.  to  X. 

England  Won.  A  Poem.  By  John  (i.  U.  Bourne. 

Christ  the  Christian’s  (Jod  and  Saviour.  In  four  Parts.  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  Spence,  M.A. 

Immanuel.  Lectures,  with  Notes  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
on  Socinianism.  By  Robert  Grace. 

Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics:  being  a  Development  of  the  Rate  of 
Mortality  and  the  Laws  of  Sickness,  from  original  and  extensive  data  pro¬ 
cured  from  Friendly  Societies,  shewing  the  instability  of*  Friendly  Societies,’ 
‘Odd  Fellows,’  *  Rechabites,’  &c. ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Intluence  of 
Locality  on  Health.  By  T.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

The  Modern  Orator:  being  a  Collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sheridan.  Part  III. — 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 

Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  assisted  by  various 
able  Scholars  and  Divines.  Part  XX. 

The  National  Gallery  :  Observations  on  the  Unfitness  of  the  present 
Building  for  its  Purpose,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.  By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.A.,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Memory  of  the  Righteous:  A  Sermon  preached.  Sept.  10,  1843,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Hon.  John  Robert  Morrison,  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Hong-Kong,  and  Chinese  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  China.  By  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Brown,  Tutor  in  the 
School  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong. 

The  Female  Disciple  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era; 
Her  Trials  and  Her  M  ission.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Smith. 

A  Tract  for  the  Times :  The  Apostacy  of  the  Church  established  by  Law, 
and  the  Insufficiency  of  her  Creeds  and  Articles  to  secure  Uniformity  of 
Faith;  shewn  by  reference  to  her  Past  History  and  Present  (Condition,  and 
illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Writings  of  her  Prelates  and  Clergy. 
Jewish  Emancipation.  By  an  Israelite. 

Chapters  on  National  Education.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Maxwell  Macbrair, 
M.A. 

Lady  Mary ,  or  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 
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Letters  selected  from  the  Correspondence  of  Helen  Plumptre. 

A  Manual  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  Young  Children  in 
the  Nursery  and  Infant  School.  By  Samuel  Wilderspin,  Originator  of  the 
System  of  Infant  Training,  and  T.  J.  Terrington,  Secretary  to  the  Hull 
Infant  School  Society. 

Three  Essays  by  Jonathan  Dymond: 

1.  On  Religious  Establishments. 

2.  On  the  Religious  Establishments  of  Englai^l  and  Ireland. 

3.  On  Legal  Provision  for  Christian  Teachers — of  Voluntary  Payment 

and  Unpid  Ministry. 

Tracts  of  the  British  Anti  State  Church  Association.  No.  5.  Stale 
Churches  not  Churches  of  Christ.  By  Edward  Smith  Bryce,  B.A. 

A  Warning  from  the  East;  or,  the  Jesuits  as  Missionaries  in  India.  By 
the  Rev.  W.S.  Mackay.  Reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  Editor,  from  the 
Calcutta  Review’,  No. 3. 

Meditationes  Hebraic®;  or,  a  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
N\m.  Tait.  Vol.  I. 

Spain,  Tangier,  &c.  visited  in  1840  and  1841.  By  X.  Y.  Z. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  Connop  Thirl W'all,  D.D.  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
In  eight  vols.  Vol.  I. 

Perilous  Times;  or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural 
Christianity  considered  in  reference  to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Pro¬ 
testants.  By  Geo.  Smith,  F.A.S. 

The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Christopher  Anderson.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Mount  Sorel;  or,  the  Heiress  of  the  De  Veres.  By  the  Author  of  the 
*  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales.*  In  ‘2  vols. 

The  Whiteboy :  a  Story  of  Ireland  in  1822.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Vol.  I. 

Dramatic  Sketches  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  A.M. 

Sketches  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Missions,  original  and  selected.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Four  hundred  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons,’  &c.  &c. 

Eight  Lectures  on  Scriptural  Truths  most  opposed  by  Puseyism. — I.  Jus¬ 
tification  by  Faith. — II.  Contrast  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. —  HI.  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jewish  Worship.— IV.  Priesthood. — V.  Baptism  and  Regenera¬ 
tion. — VI. — Unity  of  the  Church. — VI 1.  Failure  of  the  Church,  Jind  its 
Results. — VHI.  Ilopes  of  the  Church.  By  John  Eliot  Howard. 

The  Pastor’s  Otlicc  and  the  People’s  Duty;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Atherstone,  Oct.  13,  1844,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Miller;  to  which  is  appended  an  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Independent  Dissenters  in  that  tow’n.  By  John 
Sibree. 
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The  Falls,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales.  By  Louisa  Stuart 
Costello.  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks,  from  Original 
Sketches  by  I).  H.  Me  Kewan. 

France  illustrated.  Drawings  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.  ;  Descriptions 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  »  i  »  i 

Uniform  with  Family  Secrets, 

T^per  and  Temperament ;  or.  Varieties  of  Character.  By  the  Author 
of  •  The  omen  of  England,’  &c.  Part  I. 

The  Negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  the  Dardenelles  in  1808-9;  with 
Ikspatcheb  and  Official  Documents.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Adair, 

i.U.B.  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  Memoir  of  his  Mission  to  Vienna  in  1806. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  MUsion,  or  Scenes  in  Africa;  written  for  Young  People.  By  Cap- 
tain  Marry  at.  \ol.  I.  &  t  j 


